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Dedication. 


f 


Tpiis  Volume  is  dedicated  to  Henry  Parkinson,  Esq., 
“Accrington  Friend  and  Well-Wisher,”  to  whom  this  work  is 
due  for  its  inception  and  publication.  His  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  the  family  prompted  him  to  encourage  the  Author 
in  the  research  and  placing  in  volume  form  this  history  and 
associations  of  the  Parkinson  family  in  Lancashire,  as  a  fitting 
memorial  of  the  generations  to  which  he  has  a  justifiable  pride 
to  belong. 


His  love  and  affection  for  his  native  town  of  Accrington 
is  evident  from  the  benefactions  he  has  bestowed  upon 
many  of  its  institutions.  As  Founder  and  first  President  of  the 
Accrington  and  District  Historical  Association,  he  has  shown 
keen  interest  in  Local  History;  whilst  the  Parkinson  Memorial 
Eock  Gardens  at  Oak  Hill  Park,  Accrington,  are  an  enduring 
memorial  to  his  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family. 


Sincerely  inscribed  by  an  old  friend, 
The  Author, 


RICHARD  AINSWORTH. 
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Preface. 


My  first  duty  is  to  acknowledge  the  great  indebtedness  due  to  all  those  who  have 
in  any  way  assisted  in  the  compilation  and  publication  of  this  history.  It  is  with 
very  great  pleasure  that  I  do  so,  for  that  help  lias  been  of  the  utmost  value,  kindly 
conveyed  by  way  of  information,  advice,  loan  of  material,  etc.,  from  so  many 
persons,  and  I  desire  to  thank  all,  whether  personally  mentioned  or  not. 


Thanks  are  first  of  all  due  to  Henry  Parkinson,  Esq.,  of  1,  Garfield  Street, 
Accrington,  Lancashire,  who  originally  conceived  the  idea  of  this  history  of  the 
family,  and  encouraged  the  author  to  proceed  with  the  task  of  collecting  the 
material,  and  for  its  publication,  as  without  his  aid,  it  would  not  have  been  under¬ 
taken.  It  was  also  by  his  aid  that  a  small  brochure  was  published  in  1932,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  for  this  larger  work  from  various  branches  of  the 
Parkinson  family,  and  persons  interested  in  genealogy  and  family  history.  The 
response  was  very  gratifying,  information  coming  not  only  from  this  kingdom,  but 
also  from  Ireland  and  America.  Limitation  of  space  has  precluded  full  use  being 
made  of  the  large  amount  of  material  available  from  the  two  latter  countries,  as 
well  as  from  other  parts  of  England. 


The  work  has  had  to  be  confined  practically  to  Lancashire,  and  for  this 
purpose  many  published  works  have  been  laid  under  contribution,  and  my  indebt¬ 
edness  is  due  to  them  for  much  valuable  information,  particularly  Canon  E. 
Parkinson’s  “Old  Church  Clock’’;  Smith’s  “Histories  of  Chipping  and  Longridge’’; 
“Victoria  History  of  Lancashire’’;  Fishwick’s  “Histories  of  Goosnargh  and 
Garstang’’;  the  “A.M.S.  History  of  the  Parkinsons,’’  prepared  by  Father  Thomas 
Parkinson,’ of  London,  during  the  ’fifties  of  the  19th  century,  kindly  placed  at  my 
disposal  by  Dr.  Parkinson,  of  Kirkham,  along  with  original  deeds,  wills,  etc.,  have 
added  much  to  the  historical  material.  Mr.  Harold  Jackson,  of  Oakenhead  Clough, 
chairman  of  the  Bleasdale  Charity  bequeathed  by  Christopher  Parkinson,  privileged 
me  to  peruse  the  books  and  make  notes  for  use  in  this  work,  for  which  I  thank 
him;  Mr.  W.  W.  Parkinson,  of  Blackpool,  for  pedigree  records  of  his  branch;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edmund  Parkinson,  of  the  Schoolhouse,  Bleasdale,  for  their  valuable 
assistance;  Lt-Col.  M.  Parkinson,  of  Banstead,  Surrey;  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Mr. 
Lawrenson,  of  Poulton  and  Burnley;  Fred  Parkinson,  Padiham;  C.  F.  Parkinson, 
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Barbadoes;  K.  E.  Parkinson,  Newry,  Co.  Down,  Ireland;  John  Parkinson,  Newark, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.;  Dr.  Parkinson;  James  Colby;  James  Whalley  (ex-Town  Clerk  of 
Eawtenstall) ;  and  many  others. 


Col.  John  Parker,  of  Browshohne,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Axon,  of  Buxton,  have 
by  their  advice  assisted;  Mr.  J.  Newton-Bell  lias  given  valuable  services  in 
heraldry  and  drawing  up  pedigrees;  “Preston  Guardian’’  Notes  and  Queries  have 
helped  very  much;  the  “Accrington  Observer  and  Times,’’  for  the  Bleasdale  series, 
and  reports  of  “Well-Wisher’s’’  gifts,  etc;  the  “Blackpool  Gazette,’’  for  privilege 
of  using  articles,  by  “Corin.’’ 

Accrington,  Blackpool,  Manchester  and  Preston  Public  Libraries,  with  their 
reference  sections  have  been  sources  of  information,  as  well  as  the  Historical 
Library  at  Oak  Hill  Park,  Accrington;  and  the  Parish  Eegisters  and  Transactions 
of  Societies  liave  also  been  of  great  use. 


The  superb  illustrations  in  this  volume  are  from  negatives  and  photos, 
supplied  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Jones,  for  the  most  part;  also  Messrs.  Moffitt;  T.  Walton; 
P.  Heath,  of  Accrington;  Messrs.  F.  Anjon  and  F.  Greenwood,  of  Cleveleys. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  J.  V.  Wylie,  for  his  valuable  assistance 
in  preparing  this  volume  for  the  Press,  correcting  proofs,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
publishing  of  the  history  of  “The  Parkinson  Family  of  Lancashire’’  by  Messrs. 
Wardle worth.  Ltd.,  in  such  a  handsome  form  that  does  credit  to  the  firm,  and 
the  family  it  records. 


To  the  Subscribers  I  am  grateful,  for  with  their  assistance  this  work  has 
been  achieved. 


Yours  sincerely. 


54,  Lauderdale  Avenue, 
Cleveleys. 


EICHAED  AINSWOETH. 
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Introduction. 

In  compiling  the  “History  of  the  Parkinson  Family  in  Lancashire,”  the  author 
has  laid  under  contribution  whatever  appertains  to  the  family,  whether  it  be 
history  in  records,  genealogy  of  families,  traditions  or  folk-lore,  that  give  an  added 
interest;  associations  with  old  homesteads,  villages,  or  towns,  are  also  dealt  with, 
giving  a  background  to  the  activities  of  the  members  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  Parkinson  family  and  the  institutions  they  have  served,  and  are  still  serving. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  trace  out  the  remote  ancestors  of  a  family,  and  note 
their  descent,  who  by  their  traits  of  personality  are  a  conclusive  proof  that  the 
laws  that  govern  the  principles  of  heredity  are  as  unalterable  as  those  that  govern 
the  universe.  The  same  traits  of  mind,  and  of  physical  features,  are  to  be  seen 
still  persisting  in  successive  generations  of  a  family,  to  some  extent  modified  by 
intermarriage,  but  yet  clear  and  strong.  It  is  true  to  say  that  the  Parkinson 
family  have  continued  to  inherit  the  qualities  of  their  predecessors  which  have 
enabled  them  to  become  a  virile  race.  Endowed  witli  strength  of  character  and 
with  persistent  application  and  solid  worth,  the  motto  of  the  old  line  of  Parkinsons, 
of  Fairsnape  in  Bleasdale,  is  significant  of  those  enduring  qualities,  “Persevere  and 
Conquer,”  which  was  never  more  in  evidence  than  they  are  to-day  among  its 
numerous  members.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  all  those  bearing  the  name  of 
Parkinson  are  of  necessity  related  closely  by  kinship,  or  that  the  Parkinsons  in 
Lancashire  are  in  any  way  distinct  from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  There 
is  nothing  arbitrary  in  confining  them  to  Lancashire,  beyond  that  of  restriction  for 
the  purpose  of  publishing  this  volume,  as  a  more  extended  record  would  require 
more  than  one  volume. 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  there  was  an  earlv  branch  settled  in  Lanca- 
shire  close  by  the  Yorkshire  border,  in  that  area  of  the  county  by  Bleasdale  Fells 
and  in  the  ancient  parish  of  Chipping.  Even  down  to  the  19th  century,  most  of 
the  branches  of  the  Parkinson  family  were  located  betwixt  the  Eibble  and  the 
Lune,  to  the  west,  which  all  tends  to  indicate  that  the  earliest  Parkinsons  settled 
on  the  Fells  of  Bleasdale,  where  at  one  time  they  were  so  numerous  as  to  give  to 
that  district  the  distinction  of  being  the  Parkinson  country,  it  being  from  that  area 
the  history  of  the  family  in  Lancashire  commences,  and  widens  out  to  the  various 
places  where  they  settled. 
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In  this  work  they  are  described  under  the  homesteads  and  places  where  they 
resided;  or  were  and  are  associated  with,  more  than  from  any  connecting  family 
ties.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  all  the  Parkinsons  of  Lancashire  cannot  be 
given  a  place,  being  so  numerous,  and  many  of  their  histories  cannot  be  traced. 
But  sufficient,  I  hope,  is  here  recorded  to  afford  some  pride,  in  the  truest  sense, 
to  those  who  bear  the  family  name  of  Parkinson,  and  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
further  stimulate  their  interest  in  worthily  following  the  examples  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  those  who  have  brought  credit  and  honour  to  the  family  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Parkinsons  have  an  honoured  ancestry,  yet  never  in  all  their  history 
have  they  had  so  many  worthy  representatives  as  they  have  at  the  present  time. 
The  Parkinsons  of  Lancashire  have  been  in  no  wise  behind  those  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  in  maintaining  the  best  traditions  of  their  race,  and  have  served  their 
day  and  generation  equally  as  well  as  any  other.  In  many  districts  of  Lancashire 
we  find  them  serving  in  the  old  parish  office  of  Churchwarden,  and  on  those  old- 
time  local  governing  bodies  known  as  “The  Twenty-four  Men,”  the  predecessors 
in  many  places  of  Boroughs;  and  as  Councillors,  Aldermen,  and  Mayors  of  many 
Lancashire  towns  they  have  played  their  part.  In  the  larger  sphere  of  national 
government  as  Members  of  Parliament  tliey  have  a  fine  record  of  service.  As 
benefactors  they  have  enriched  the  districts  in  which  they  have  resided,  an  early 
notable  one  being  that  of  the  Parkinson  Charity  at  Bleasdale,  also  at  Goosnargh, 
that  are  still  wisely  administered.  Memorials  are  to  be  found  in  churches,  parks, 
and  institutions  of  Lancashire. 

Clergy  of  all  denominations  can  claim  some  members  of  the  family,  one 
being  Canon  Richard  Parkinson,  D.D.,  of  Manchester  Cathedral,  and  Principal 
of  St.  Bees,  Cumberland,  who  figures  in  Lancashire  literature;  also  famous  priests 
and  Nonconformist  ministers. 

In  the  law  and  medical  professions  they  are  eminent,  but  in  the  spheres  of 
trade  and  business  they  have  achieved  greater  eminence,  which  goes  to  prove  that 
the  Parkinson  spirit  is  ag  active  and  as  virile  to-day  as  ever  it  was. 

Liverpool  has,  in  Sefton  Park,  a  Parkinson  memorial,  a  fine  statue  to  John 
Parkinson,  the  famous  botanist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  depicting  him  in  the 
characteristic  attitude  of  examining  a  flower.  John  Parkinson,  so  worthily 
honoured,  was  born  in  Nottingham  in  1667,  a  period  of  illustrious  men.  He  devoted 
his  life  to  the  study  of  common  plants  and  herbs  of  the  English  countryside  and 
gardens,  and  was  a  pioneer  in  the  study  of  English  garden  flowers  and  herbs, 
elevating  it  to  a  science.  His  knowledge  was  such  as  to  lead  to  his  appointment  as 
apothecary  to  King  James  I.  of  England,  but  a  greater  distinction  was  that  as 
author  of  a  monumental  work  on  the  study  he  loved,  entitled  “Paradisi-in-Sole, 
or  Paradisus  Terrertris,  a  garden  of  all  sorts  of  pleasant  flowers  which  our  English 
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air  will  permit  to  be  nourished  up,  with  a  kitchen  garden  of  all  manner  of  herbs, 
roots,  and  fruits.  ”  It  was  published  in  1629  and  dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Henrietta 
Maria.  In  this  work  nearly  one  thousand  plants  are  botanically  described  under 
the  three  headings  enumerated  on  the  title.  Of  these  780  are  illustrated  on  109 
large  plates  in  the  book.  This  work  was  the  first  published  in  this  country  which 
separately  describes  and  illustrates  the  subject  of  English  garden  flowers. 

It  was  a  great  achievement  for  one  man  to  do,  and  original  copies  are  now' 
scarce  and  valuable.  Of  such  importance  did  it  prove  to  the  study  of  garden 
flowers  that  a  facsimile  edition  was  published  in  recent  times  (1904),  a  copy  of 
which  can  be  seen  in  the  Accrington  Reference  Library,  presented  by  Henry 
Parkinson,  Esq.  An  original  copy  is  in  the  Manchester  Reference  Library,  as  well 
as  a  facsimile. 

John  Parkinson  published  a  second  work  in  1640,  devoted  to  the  study  of 
herbs,  entitled  “The  Theatre  of  Plants,  or  Complete  Herbal”  (Theatrum 
Botanicurn),  an  equally  valuable  work.  For  the  practical  application  of  his  study 
he  had  a  garden  in  Long  Acre,  London,  stored  with  rare  plants  useful  to  him  for 
experimental  purposes.  He  died  in  1659,  and  his  remains  were  interred  at  St. 
Martins-in-the-Fields,  London,  then  what  its  name  indicated. 

An  appropriate  and  lasting  honour  to  John  Parkinson  was  the  naming  after 
him  of  a  genus  of  shrubs,  the  Parkinsonia.  One  species,  the  Jerusalem  Thorn, 
sometimes  called  the  Barbadoes  Flower  Fence,  is  the  scientifically  named 
Parkinsonia  Aculeata,  a  native  of  Texas  and  California.  A  Parkinson  Society 
existed  in  London  for  some  years,  founded  by  Mrs.  Ewing  in  1884,  the  objects  of 
which  were  to  search  out  and  cultivate  old  garden  flowers,  to  plant  waste  places 
with  hardy  flowers,  and  to  prevent  extinction.  Mrs.  Ewing  was  president  iintil  her 
death,  followed  by  Prof.  Daniel  Oliver.  The  society  is  now  defunct. 

The  Parkinson  family  of  Kinnersley  Castle,  Herefordshire,  and  Ludford 
Park,  Ludlow,  traced  their  descent  from  John  Parkinson,  the  botanist,  and  their 
motto  was  that  of  his  epoch-making  work  “Paradisi-in-Sole.  ” 
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The  Parkinson  Family  of  Lancashire. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  PARKINSONS. 

The  root  of  the  family  name  of  Parkinson  is  probably  as  ancient  as  any  patronymic 
used  by  people  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  is  doubtless  originally  derived  from 
the  name  of  Peter,  thence  to  Peterkins,  which  in  course  of  time  became  abbreviated 
to  Perkin  and  Perkinson.  Some  families  never  changed  from  this  form,  but  in 
the  same  way  that  Clerk  is  sometimes  spelt  as  Clark,  so  the  name  became 
Parkinson.  The  latter  form  has  not  undergone  any  material  change  for  many 
centuries,  though  subject  to  the  following  variations  in  spelling  as  noticed  in  deeds, 
documents  and  parish  registers:  Parkeinson,  Packinson,  Packensonn,  Parkinsone, 
Parkensonne,  Parkeson,  Parkingson,  Parkinsone,  Parkinson. 

The  family  has  been  traced  back  to  a  very  early  period  in  the  North  of 
England.  One  of  the  oldest  branches  has  been  that  of  Bleasdale  in  Lancashire, 
there  being  other  branches  in  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  later  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
while  branches  settled  in  other  parts  of  England,  with  migrations  to  America  from 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  Parkinsons  of  Fairsnape,  the  oldest  line  of  the 
family  at  Bleasdale,  claim  their  descent  from  the  Featherstonehaughs,  of  Feather- 
stone  Castle,  Northumberland.  The  Manor  of  Featherstone  was  granted  by  the 
Baron  of  Langley,  Adam-de-Tindale,  to  Elias,  or  Helias-de-Featherstonehaugh, 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Ealph-de-Featherstonehaugh,  son  and  heir  of 
Helias,  held  possession  of  lands  in  what  is  now  Lancashire.  As  recorded  at  an 
inquisition  held  at  his  death  in  1243,  these  lands  were  in  the  Ville  of  Preston,  in 
Amounderness.  The  Arms  of  the  Featherstonehaughs  formed  the  subject  of  a 
stained  glass  window  in  the  old  Parish  Church  of  Preston,  which  indicated  their 
connection  either  as  Manorial  lords  in  the  ancient  parish,  or  benefactors  to  the 
Church.  Thomas-de-Featherstonehaugh,  son  of  Ealph,  and  Mariotta,  his  wife, 
of  Featherstone  Castle,  had  four  sons.  The  line  of  their  son,  Alexander,  became  the 
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main  line  at  Featherstone  Castle,  while  the  third  son,  Peter  or  Perkins,  came  into 
the  more  distant  Lancashire  possessions  of  the  family.  It  is  proved  by  a  deed  that 
he  was  living  there  in  1362-3,  the  thii'ty-sixth  year  of  Ldward  the  Third  s  reign.  He 
is  mentioned,  together  with  his  son  John,  in  the  foregoing  document,  as  follow'S . 


“  Pateat  omnibus,  etc.  Margeria  Filia  Petri  Placedieu  traddidi 
]oanni-le-Pavkynson-de-Sefton  {Grajton)  iinum  manerium  sitiiatum 
latere  Boreali  de  Ferandidington  {Farrington)  habendum  a  36 
Edward  3  ti  (1361-2)  at  finem  60  annoriim  ;  testibus  Joanne  BanasU'e, 
Majore  ville  de  Preston  et  de  Wigan;  Joanne  de  UMort,  Bailiff ; 
Galfrid  Hancoeson  Fioi  del  WiciP  * 


John-le-Parkynson,  the  son  of  Perkin  Featherstonehangh,  was  evidently 
better  known  as  Perkins’  son,  and  the  deed  is  evidence  that  he  had  discarded 
the  old  name,  and  adopted  that  by  which  he  was  commonly  known,  transcribed  as 
Parkvnson.  Fhirther  evidence  is  shown  by  a  deed  which  corroborates  this,  which 
was  offered  to  the  Herald,  named  Flower,  on  his  visitation  to  Durham.  The 
following  is  a  transalation  from  the  Latin  : 

“It  is  testified  by  these  two  generous  persons  who  were  present 
and  signed  underneath. 

John  Featherstonehangh  also  present  on  the  same  day,  and 
he  likewise  testifies  that  a  certain  member  of  the  family  of  John 
Featherstonehangh  called  ‘Perkin’  had  a  son  named  ‘Perkinson,’ 
from  whom  these  descended.  They  kept  their  family  name  of  Perkin¬ 
son  and  abandoned  altogether  the  name  of  Featherstonehangh. 

As  witnessed  by  J.  Tonge  and  A.  Hutton,  who  were  present 
on  the  occasion,  and  here  in  testimony  of  the  truth  signed  their  names 
on  the  29th  day  of  July,  1575.’’ 


•To  Arthur  J.  Hawkes,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Chief  Librarian  of  Wigan,  thanks  are  due  for 
tile  following  translation  and  comments : 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  surname  of  Margaret’s  fattier  is  Placedieu,  as  this 
would  be  Norman-French  for  “Please  God.”  The  name  of  Mort  could  not  possibly  be 
FMort,  it  was  probably  Joanne  del  Mort.  The  “j”  in  “JMajor”  should  be  transliterated 
“i”  (i.e.,  Maior). 

The  translation  is  quite  simple  and  would  be  as  follows :  “Be  it  known  all  men, 
etc.  Margaret,  daughter  of  Peter  Placedieu,  has  surrendered  to  John  le  Parkinson,  of 
Sefton,  one  manor  situated  on  the  North  side  of  Farrington,  to  hold  from  the  3Gth  year 
of  Edward  HI  (13G1-2)  for  a  term  of  60  years  (or  to  the  end  of  60  years).” 

Witnesses : 

JOHN  BANASTRE,  Mayor  of  the  town  of  Preston  and  Wigan. 

JOHN  DEL  MORT,  Bailiff  (of  the  wick). 

GEOFFREY  HANCOCSON,  lord  of  the  wick. 

It  is  not  at  all  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  Mayor  of  Preston  and  of  Wigan  at  the 
same  time,  though,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  instance  would  be  quite  unique,  unless  Peter 
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Johri'le-Parkynson  can  be  regarded  as  the  progenitor  of  the  race  that  bears 
his  name  in  Lancashire.  Alexander  Parkynson,  the  son  of  this  John-le-Parkynson, 
according  to  one  account,  received  a  grant  of  Crown  lands  at  Fairsnape  in  Bleas* 
dale.  He  died  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  year  1416. 

^Alexander  Parkinson  had  three  sons;  Thomas,  aged  18  at  the  time  of  his 
father  s  death,  who  founded  a  branch  in  the  County  of  Durham,  and  proved  their 
descent  by  the  deed  of  1575;  Richard,  who  witnessed  a  deed  in  March,  1481,  was 
the  first  of  a  branch  in  Lancashire  who  we  find  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Fair¬ 
snape  branch;  the  other  son,  Ralph,  was  the  first  of  the  line  at  Fairsnape,  where 
he  settled,  and  no  doubt  it  was  he  who  was  granted  Arms,  confirmed  at  the  visita¬ 
tion  of  Richard  St.  George,  the  Herald,  in  1613,  when  Robert  Parkinson  of  Fair¬ 
snape  recorded  a  pedigree  of  five  generations.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
Arms  are  practically  identical  with  those  of  the  Featherstonehaughs,  the  only 
difference  being  the  addition  of  three  mullets  on  the  chevron,  which  suggest  that  the 
Parkinsons  were  originally  descended  from  a  third  son  of  the  Featherstonehaughs. 
The  Arms  in  modern  English  are  : 

On  a  red  field,  or  shield,  a  white  chevron  between  three  ostrich 

feathers  (silver),  on  the  chevron,  or  band,  three  black  mullets. 

The  crest  varied  in  different  branches,  l)ut  that  of  the  Parkinsons  of  Fair¬ 
snape  is  “an  arm  from  the  elbow  holding  aloft  an  ostrich  plume;  the  arm  is  vested 
in  a  gold  sleeve,  with  black  ermine  spots,  and  the  cuff  is  white.”  The  chevron  is 
a  very  old  charge  in  heraldry,  and  represented  the  form  of  battle  array,  signifying 
the  achievement  of  any  notable  enterprise.  The  word  “mullet”  comes  from  the 
French,  meaning  the  rowel  of  a  spur.  The  colour  red  in  ancient  heraldry  signified 
charity  and  magnanimity.  White  means  sincerity  of  life,  and  black  stands  for 
constancy. 

By  this  it  would  appear  that  the  Parkinson  family  obtained  the  right  to  bear 
a  Coat  of  Arms,  by  reason  of  their  descent  from  the  old  feudal  family  of  Feather¬ 
stonehaughs.  Arms  certainly  were  heritable,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
necessary  to  have  performed  any  particular  service  to  receive  such  a  grant  of  Arms, 
and  the  deed  of  1575  supports  that  conclusion.  These  Arms  were  borne,  in  any 

Marsh,  who  was  Mayor  of  Wigan  twice,  in  1613  and  162],  was  also  Mayor  of  Preston. 
He  was  a  prominent  Freeman  of  Preston,  and  also  a  prominent  citizen  of  Manchester.  In 
the  Preston  Guild  Roll  for  1622  there  is  the  name  of  “Peter  Marsh,  now  Mayor  of  Wigan.” 
Also  it  is  quite  easy  to  conceive  of  a  Bannester  being  both  Mayor  of  Wigan  and  Mayor  of 
Preston,  since  the  Bannesters  were  the  lords  of  Walton,  and  branches  of  the  family  were 
definitely  of  Wigan.  It  appears  from  the  Introduction  to  W.  A.  Abraham’s  “Roll  of 
Burgesses  ....  of  Preston,”  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Record  Society,  1884,  that  as  a 
matter  of  privilege  “the  Bannesters,  Lord  of  Walton  in  Le  Dale,  enter  ten  members.” 
But  the  Roll  as  printed  by  Abraham  only  begins  at  1397.  Curiously  enough  the  very  first 
name  in  the  printed  Roll  is  “Robert  de  Wigan,  Chaplain.” 
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case,  by  the  Parkinson  family  of  Fairsnape,  as  well  as  other  branches.  The 
mottoes  varied,  that  of  Fairsnape  being:  “Perseverando  et  Vincit”  (Persevere  and 

Conquer). 

I  value  very  much  the  advice  and  caution  given  me  by  several  competent 
authorities  in  regard  to  accepting  evidence.  The  vahdity  of  such  a  document  as 
that  quoted  can  be  questioned  only  on  the  grounds  of  how,  or  by  what  evidence, 
those  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  could  testify  how  the  Parkinson  family  originated 
after  the  lapse  of  such  a  length  of  time.  The  fact  of  such  a  document  cannot  be 
ignored,  as  there  must  have  been  some  reason  for  such  a  statement  to  be  made 
and  attested  by  witnesses.  It  gives  conclusive  evidence  for  the  claim  of  the 
Parkinsons  in  tracing  their  descent  from  Featherstone  Castle. 

The  Arms  of  the  Parkinsons  of  Fairsnape  are  those  adopted  from  the 
Featherstonehaughs,  granted  to  them  as  being  of  that  family.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  Heralds  were  not  over-careful  in  granting  Arms  and  investigating 
claims  of  descent,  but  there  must  have  been  some  claim  to  the  Arms  of  Feather- 
stonehaugh  instead  of  any  other.  Even  if  the  evidence  of  the  Deed  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  the  grant  of  Arms  is  not  convincing  to  some,  yet  it  was 
accepted  by  those  concerned  and  as  an  ancient  tradition  of  the  family  cannot  be 
ignored  in  this  history  and  traditions  of  tlie  Parkinson  family. 
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FEATHERSTONE  CASTLE.  NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Featherstone  Castle  has  been  described  as  the  fairest  castle  in  all  Northumber¬ 
land,  situated  as  it  is  in  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  the  South  Tyne  valley,  three 
miles  from  Haltwistle  to  the  south-west.  The  Castle  suffered  less  than  most 
fortified  structures  during  the  civil  wars,  w’hich,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  much  of 
its  original  features  remaining  intact,  as  well  as  the  continual  care  bestowed  on  its 
preservation  and  upkeep. 

Passing  through  a  lovely  park,  the  Castle  is  approached  by  a  battlemented 
gateway,  and  adjoining  lodge  bearing  a  tablet  wdth  the  Bampant  Lion  of 
the  Hope- Wallace  family.  A  wide  space  extends  from  the  surrounding  wall 
to  the  west  front  of  the  Castle,  the  oldest  portion  of  the  structure,  wdiich  com¬ 
prises  the  main  building,  north  of  the  Keep,  and  dates  back  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  13th  century,  when  Thomas-de-Featherstonehaugh  built  the  Castle  in  1272. 
The  west  front  presents  a  stern  outline  of  towers  and  battlements,  with  the  great 
tower  or  Keep  to  the  south-west  corner,  surmounted  by  tw^o  turrets.  In  front  of 
the  Keep  lies  the  main  entrance  tower  to  the  Castle,  approached  by  a  flight  of 
stone  steps,  with  balustrades  set  at  an  angle.  The  rampant  lions  ornament  the 
lower  end  of  the  staircase.  This  tower  would  foi*merly  be  the  barbicon,  approached 
in  former  times  by  a  wooden  staircase  that  could  be  removed  in  times  of  danger, 
while  another  gatew'ay  in  the  outer  or  curtain  wall  opposite,  had  its  drawbridge 
across  the  moat  that  surrounded  the  Castle.  To  the  north-w^est  corner  is  another 
tower,  wdth  a  projection  that  contains  the  vice  or  newall  staircase. 

The  outlines  of  the  windows  with  splayed  mull  ions,  and  square  headed, 
blend  gracefully  with  the  more  ornate  Gothic  windows  of  the  great  dining  or 
banqueting  hall,  beneath  these  being  the  square-headed  doorw'ay  on  the  basement 
floor  leading  into  the  inner  courtyard.  The  whole  of  the  west  front  makes  a  most 
effective  picture  of  an  old  English  baronial  castle,  built  in  the  days  when  in  reality 
the  Englishman’s  home  was  his  castle. 

The  south  front  is  divided  from  the  outer  courtyard  of  the  w^est  front  by  the 
dividing  or  curtain  wall,  and  a  postern  gate  gives  access  to  the  lovely  garden.  Tlie 
paths  between  the  well-kept  flower  beds  centre  upon  a  circular  mound,  on  which 
stands  a  stone  pedestal  bearing  aloft  the  erect  or  rampant  lion  of  the  Hope 
Wallaces.  This  south  front  is  the  principal  one  of  the  Castle,  and  presents  a  noble 
picture  with  its  broken  roof  line  of  battlements  and  towers. 
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The  Keep,  or  great  tower,  is  here  seen  in  all  its  stern  grandeur,  with 
corbelled  turrets  at  each  corner,  and  overhanging  machiolated  battlements,  that 
proved  such  a  formidable  means  of  defence,  enabling  the  defenders  to  shower 
arrows  and  other  missiles  upon  assailants.  This  strong  tower  was  added  to  the 
Castle  by  the  Featherstonehaughs  during  the  14th  century,  as  a  necessity  against 
the  border  raids  of  the  Scotch  and  the  feuds  among  the  neighbouring  families.  The 
Keep  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an  Edwardian  Castle,  with  crenallated  walls, 
while  the  corbelled  corner  turrets  near  the  roof  are  very  much  of  the  type  prevalent 
in  Scotland  on  most  of  the  castellated  dwellings,  even  of  the  smaller  type,  such  as 
Haltwistle  Peel. 

In  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  at  the  south-west  corner,  is  the  original  spiral 
stone  staircase  that  gives  access  to  the  battlemented  roof,  a  flagstaff  being  attached 
to  the  inner  corner  overlooking  the  courtyard.  From  the  roof  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  can  be  seen  with  the  meeting  of  the  Hartley  Burn  and 
Piiver  Tyne.  Here  the  streams  are  known  as  burns,  clearly  indicating  the  Scotch 
influence  over  place  names,  as  in  other  things,  for  the  district  was  in  former  times 
as  much  in  Scotland’s  occupation  as  that  of  England,  for  in  1578  Haltwistle 
and  the  surrounding  country  was  raided  by  Scottish  borderers  or  mosstroopers.  It 
was  the  debatable  land  of  the  borders,  and  even  when  not  at  war  was  subject  to 
raids  by  the  borderers,  who  took  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 

The  tower  is  a  reminder  of  the  stern  days  of  old,  when  strong  walls  and 
stout  hearts  were  necessary  to  life,  as  danger  was  ever  present.  The  walls  are  of 
great  thickness,  and  as  firm  to-day  as  when  first  built.  The  only  break  in  the  solid 
wall  is  a  small  loophole  window,  near  the  top,  so  that  if  the  outer  walls  were  forced 
no  access  could  be  gained  to  the  Keep  except  by  scaling  the  walls,  a  desperate 
enterprise  that  would  entail  a  great  loss  of  men  to  an  attacking  force,  as  the  great 
height  of  the  Keep  gave  a  vantage  ground  of  defence  to  those  within  the  Castle. 

At  the  opposite  corner  of  the  south  front  is  another  strong  square  tower,  of 
slightly  lower  elevation,  and  between  the  two  square  towers  in  the  centre  of  this 
front  is  a  massive  round  tower  that  projects  beyond  the  walls  allowing  defenders  to 
enfilade  any  attackers  of  the  two  towers.  In  contrast  to  the  Keep,  the  remainder 
of  this  front  has  a  row  of  round  headed  mullioned  windows  that  give  an  ample 
supply  of  light  to  the  long  gallery  on  the  main  floor.  These  are  indications  of  the 
change  that  took  place  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  England  and  Scotland 
became  united  under  one  Crown,  and  the  borderland  lost  its  ancient  importance 
for  the  raider. 

All  the  windows,  both  on  the  main  floor  and  the  basement,  are  hooded  with 
dripstones,  a  feature  of  Tudor  work.  A  great  amount  of  restoration  work  took 
place  to  the  Castle  during  the  early  Stuart  period  of  the  17th  century.  A  direct 
contrast  of  the  change  in  style  is  seen  in  the  small  loophole  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  round  tower,  as  indicating  its  original  appearance. 
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The  south-east  tower  has  its  battlements  almost  straight  with  the  walls,  and 
not  overhanging  as  on  the  other  two  towers.  A  square  stone  tablet  on  the  upper 
portion  cannot  now  be  plainly  seen,  but  it  no  doubt  gave  the  period  of  the  renova¬ 
tions  on  this  front.  Below,  the  loftv  mullioned  windows  have  above  them  four 
lights  that  bear  crochetted  heads,  suggesting  the  decorated  period  of  their  inser¬ 
tion,  a  period  preceding  the  plain  lofty  round-headed  mullioned  windows  seen 
below.  The  window  of  the  south-east  tower  opens  immediately  upon  the  stone 
terrace,  from  which  the  gardens  are  approached  by  a  stone  staircase.  Beneath 
this  terrace  is  an  alcove,  the  front  having  a  slightly  pointed  arch,  a  corner  turret, 
and  a  lion  on  the  wall  of  the  staircase;  an  appearance  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  front  of  the  Castle. 

There  are  two  tablets  at  the  corners,  enclosed  in  stone  framework,  so  much 
worn  that  the  inscriptions  cannot  be  deciphered.  They  were  no  doubt  placed 
there  in  the  18th  century,  when  the  Wallace  family  became  possessors  of  the 
Castle,  and  they  enlarged  alid  considerably  improved  the  Castle. 

There  are  square  towers  at  three  corners  of  the  main  portion  that  enclose 
the  courtyard,  while  the  fourth  has  a  projecting  wing  with  square  turrets.  The 
south  front  had  formerly  a  covering  of  ivy,  but  this  has  been  cut  down,  showing 
the  walls  in  a  well  preserved  condition. 

The  east  front  is  a  continuance  of  the  garden  frontage  of  the  Castle,  and  has 
at  its  south-east  corner  the  terrace  tower,  and  on  the  north-east  is  the  great  east 
wing  of  the  Castle  that  forms  two  sides,  as  it  were,  of  a  courtyard.  This  wing  has 
at  its  extremity  a  massive  round  tower,  battlemented,  and  a  curtain  wall  with 
postern  gate  divides  the  garden  or  pleasance  with  its  flower  beds  and  beautiful 
lawns  from  the  kitchen  gardens. 

Between  the  terrace  tower  and  projecting  wing,  is  a  two  storey  range  of  the 
Castle,  lighted  by  round-headed  Tudor  type  of  windows.  One  over  the  entrance 
on  the  basement  floor  shows  evidence  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  others  from  its 
splayed  stone  head.  This  portion  was  evidently  renovated  in  the  18th  century, 
as  shown  by  the  absence  of  roof  battlements.  The  entrance  on  this  east  front  gives 
direct  access  from  the  basement  floor  to  the  garden  lawn,  of  ample  dimensions. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Castle  is  the  kitchen  and  domestic  portion  of  the 
structure,  divided  from  the  east  wing  by  a  battlemented  curtain  wall.  Two  ivy- 
mantled  towers  stand  out  at  a  lower  elevation  from  the  battlemented  walls  of  the 
Castle,  with  square-headed  windows  of  ample  dimensions,  apparently  later  inser¬ 
tions  into  the  old  walls. 

The  north-east  wdng  forms  one  corner  of  the  well-cared  for  kitchen  gardens, 
which  present  a  delightful  picture. 

The  north,  or  rear  portion  of  the  main  block  of  the  Castle,  is  enclosed 
between  two  walls,  and  contains  various  domestic  buildings  that  open  out  into  a 
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courtyard,  and  archway  leading  out  to  the  west  front  of  the  Castle.  As  one  views 
the  north  front  from  near  the  old  north  gateway  of  the  outer  curtain  wall,  now 
blocked  up,  there  is  presented  an  array  of  ivy-mantled  towers,  battlements  at  vary¬ 
ing  heights,  with  the  great  Keep  showing  up  above  them  all.  It  gives  one  the 
impression  of  an  old  historic  place  of  England,  set  in  beautiful  sylvan  surroundings, 
like  a  warrior  at  rest,  whose  days  of  warfare  are  over.  A  broad  walk  extends  along 
the  length  of  the  garden  on  the  east,  between  the  north  and  south  gateways  in  the 
outer  wall,  surrounding  the  Castle,  truly  a  lovely  scene. 

THE  TERRACE  WALK. 

A  picturesque  view-point  of  the  Castle  is  obtained  from  the  raised  terrace 
walk  that  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  grounds  within  the  enclosure  w’alls  on  the 
east  side.  The  slope  along  which  it  runs  is  well  elevated,  and  gives  a  full  view  of 
the  Castle  with  its  grouping  of  towers  and  battlemented  walls.  The  corners  of  the 
outer  walls  have  small  turrets,  and  below  the  full  extent  of  the  kitchen  gardens  are 
seen,  with  greenhouses  full  of  beautiful  blooms.  About  half-way  along  the  terrace 
is  a  pathway  sloping  down  into  the  kitchen  garden,  giving  a  delightful  picture 
between  the  greenery  of  the  east  round  tower  and  doorway,  adjoining  the  green- 
mantled  wall. 

Looking  down  on  the  east  front  its  full  extent  can  be  seen,  and  further 
along,  the  lovely  south  front  is  here  seen  in  all  its  majesty  of  towers,  terrace,  and 
lovely  gardens;  no  wonder  it  has  been  described  as  the  fairest  Castle  in  all  North¬ 
umberland,  and  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  painting  by  T.  M.  Richardson. 

THE  FAMILY  CHAPEL. 

Along  the  east  side  of  the  terrace  walk  is  the  dismantled  remains  of  the 
family  chapel  and  mausoleum.  All  that  remains  is  a  structure  that  formed  the  east 
end,  a  small  ivy-covered  bell  turret  being  at  the  north-east  corner.  There  is  also  a 
small  apartment  with  a  leaded  frame  window.  Upon  the  walls  are  two  marble 
tablets,  one  bearing  the  Arms  and  Crest  of  the  Hope- Wallace  family,  the  other 
having  Arms  missing.  These  two  tablets  form  an  historical  connection  with  the 
castle  of  its  former  owners.  The  one  nearest  the  entrance  is  inscribed  : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
James  Wallace,  Esq.,"^' 
of  Carleton  Hall,  in  the  County  of  Cumberland, 
who  filled  the  offices  of  Solicitor  and  Attorney-General  in  the  reign 
of  King  George  III.,  in  possession  of  which  latter  office  he  died  at 
Exeter,  November  10th,  1783,  in  the  53rd  year  of  his  age. 

*He  purchased  Featherstone  Castle  from  Sir  Matthew  Featherstonehaugh,  M.P. 


THK  HOPlvWALLACE  MKMOHIAL  CROSS 
( FeathcMslone  Castle,  Noi'thiiml)ei'laii(l ) . 

I'hoio:  ./.  ir.  Leslie. 
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Also  Elizabeth,  his  wifa, 

daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Simpson,  Esq.,  of  Carleton  Hall, 
who  died  there  April  18th,  1811,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age. 

Also  of  Elizabeth,  their  daughter, 
who  died  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  in  the  year  1792,  in  her  22nd  year. 


The  adjoining  tablet  bears  the  following  inscription : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
The  Eight  Honourable  Thomas  Wallace, 

Baron  Wallace  of  Knaresdale, 
in  the  County  of  Northumberland,  Esq. 

During  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  several  reigns  of  George  III.,  George  IV., 
William  IV.,  and  Queen  Victoria.  He  w^as  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Peerage  in  the  year  1828,  by  his  late  Majesty  King  George  I\ . 

He  departed  this  life  at  Featherstone  Castle  on  the  23rd  day  of 
February,  1844,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age, 

having  provided  for  the  completion  and  endowment  of  this  chapel. 

Also  of  his  wife,  the  Lady  Jane  Hope, 
daughter  of  John,  second  Earl  of  Hopetown,  and  widow  of  Henry, 
Viscount  Melville.  She  departed  this  life  June  9th,  1829, 

in  her  63rd  year. 

Their  mortal  remains  are  deposited  in  the  vault  adjoining  this  chapel. 

Lady  Hope-Wallace,  as  daughter  of  the  2nd  Earl  of  Hopetown,  was  aunt 
to  the  4th  Earl,  who  was  a  General  and  officer  of  distinction  in  the  British  Army. 
He  took  command  of  the  Army  after  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moore,  at  the  Battle  of 
Corunna.  The  4th  Earl  of  Hopetown  died  in  1823,  and  is  commemorated  at 
Edinburgh  by  a  statue  in  St.  Andrew’s  Square. 

The  first  Lady  Hope-Wallace  married  for  her  first  husband  Henry  Dundas, 
Ist  Viscount  Melville,  who  died  in  1811.  His  distinguished  career  is  commemorated 
in  St.  Amdrew’s  Square,  Edinburgh,  by  a  lofty  column,  136  feet  high.  It  is  a  copy 
of  the  Trajan  column  in  Eome,  and  has  on  its  summit  a  statue  of  Viscount 
Melville. 
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There  would  originally  be  a  chapel  within  the  walls  of  the  Castle,  but  when 
that  was  discarded,  one  was  erected  in  the  grounds  as  a  private  chapel  for  the 
family  and  household. 

Lord  Wallace,  in  his  will,  provided  for  the  completion  and  endowment  of 
this  chapel,  and  a  broken  tablet  (with  the  upper  portion  missing),  now  in  the  small 
apartment,  reads : 

“Tpiomas  Lord  Wallace. 

Was  opened  for  divine  service  on  Sunday,  the  11th  of  January,  1846.” 

The  Hope- Wallace  family  motto  is  “Sperandum  Est”  (Hoping  Always). 

A  relic  of  the  family  chapel  at  Featherstone  Castle  is  a  stone  tablet,*  now 
preserved  within  the  alcove  beneath  the  terrace.  Evidently  brought  from  the 
chapel  when  dismantled,  it  bears  a  Latin  inscription. 

THE  STONE  HALL. 

The  buildings  forming  Featherstone  Castle  surround  two  quadrangles,  or 
courtyards,  with  an  east  wing.  The  principal  apartments  are  on  the  first  floor  on  the 
west  and  south  fronts.  The  approach  from  the  w^est  front  is  by  the  outside  stone 
staircase  to  the  main  entrance  in  the  barbicon  in  front  of  the  Keep.  Within  is  a 
particularly  fine  short  staircase  leading  into  the  Stone  Hall,  which  forms  a  lower 
apartment  of  the  Keep.  As  an  entrance  hall,  it  is  unique  in  that  it  has  the 
original  walls  of  the  14th  century,  without  any  decoration  except  the  plaster  work; 
plain,  lofty,  and  just  sufficiently  furnished  to  give  a  chaste  effect.  The  Stone  Hall 
would  originally  be  a  lower  apartment  of  the  Keep.  In  more  settled  times,  when 
the  outside  stah’case  was  formed,  it  then  became  the  principal  entrance,  giving 
access  to  the  state  apartments,  as  they  are  entered  directly  from  it.  A  number 
of  Shields  of  Arms  are  hung  upon  the  walls. 

GEEAT  DINING  HALL. 

To  the  left  of  the  Stone  Hall  is  the  great  Dining  Hall  of  the  Castle,  a  large 
long  aj)artnient  resplendent  with  a  panelled  roof  that  bears  in  its  panels  the  armorial 
devices  and  crests  of  the  Hope- Wallace  family — the  lion  as  chief  emblem  on  the 
shield,  and  swan’s  neck  and  head  as  the  crest.  This  roof  is  one  that  adds  dignity 
to  the  whole  room,  and  attracts  immediate  attention.  To  the  left  on  entering  are 
two  fine  large  Gothic  windows  that  give  full  light  to  the  room  and  afford  a  pleasing 
outlook  upon  the  river  and  woods. 

*This  tablet  was  placed  in  the  chapel  to  commemorate  its  restoration  by  Lord  Wallace^ 
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The  opposite  wall  is  covered  with  ancestral  portraits  of  those  who  genera¬ 
tions  ago  dined  and  lived  within  these  walls,  many  of  them  by  contemporary 
artists;  whilst  other  portraits  and  paintings  hang  in  other  parts  of  the  room.  One 
in  particular,  near  the  fireplace,  is  of  a  cavalier,  the  F'eatherstonehaughs  being 
Royalists  during  the  Civil  War  of  the  17th  century,  when  one  of  them.  Sir  Timothy 
Featherstonehaugh,  was  martyred  for  his  King.  There  is  a  large  oil  painting  over 
the  spacious  fireplace,  at  the  north  end  of  the  room,  of  Thomas  Lord  Wallace, 
in  his  robes  as  a  Peer  of  the  Realm.  At  the  opposite  end  is  a  fine  buffet,  with 
carved  overhanging  canopy  of  ecclesiastical  character,  that  fills  the  whole  side, 
which  on  festive  occasions  displays  the  silver  plate  of  the  family.  The  canopy  and 
carving  makes  it  a  beautiful  piece  of  craftrnanship,  and  a  rich  adornment  to  the 
Dining  Hall. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  fine,  massive  round  dining  table,  that  will 
seat  quite  a  large  number.  The  furniture  is  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
apartment.  Here  must  have  been  witnessed  many  stirring  scenes,  situated  as  it 
is  in  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Castle,  and  if  legendary  lore  is  to  be  credited,  a 
ghostly  banquet.  But  happier  days  prevail,  and  many  a  house  party  has  here  been 
hospitably  entertained. 

THE  SALON. 

The  Salon  is  a  particularly  interesting  apartment,  of  spacious  dimensions  and 
length,  lighted  by  windows  that  overlook  the  main  inner  courtyard.  The  opposite 
wall  is  recessed  at  each  end,  allowing  access  to  the  Stone  Hall  at  one  end,  and  at 
the  other  to  the  east  corridor,  and  staircase  to  the  basement  hall,  whilst  another 
smaller  room,  or  study,  is  accessible  from  it.  The  walls  are  literally  covered  with 
oil  paintings  of  scenes  and  portraits,  many  by  such  famous  artists  as  Gainsborough 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  great  masters  of  British  art  in  the  18th  century. 

A  A^ery  large  painting,  depicting  a  classic  scene,  covers  almost  the  whole 
wall  space  opposite  the  windows.  The  furniture  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  this 
Salon,  forming  a  noble  picture  gallery  that  equals  many  of  the  homes  of  the 
nobilitv. 

THE  LONG  GALLERY. 

Of  all  the  apartments  that  Featherstone  Castle  boasts  the  Long  Gallery  is 
the  loveliest.  It  occupies  the  whole  of  the  south  front  and  its  large,  long  windows 
give  it  a  sunny  aspect.  It  is  sixty  feet  in  length  and  its  present  construction  is  due  to 
J.  Hope- Wallace,  Esq.  Here  is  displayed  elegance  and  taste,  its  furnishing  is 
superb,  the  w^alls  being  adorned  by  paintings  by  the  best  artists.  This  spacious 
apartment  will  accommodate  a  few  hundred  people,  and  on  the  occasion  of  house 
partjes  becomes  the  ballroom.  In  ordinary  times  it  is  used  as  a  drawing  room,  or 
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chief  entertaining  apartment.  From  it  access  can  be  gained  through  a  window¬ 
doorway  on  the  south  terrace  leading  to  the  gardens. 

THE  KEEP  INTERIOR. 

The  Keep,  or  great  tower,  of  the  Castle,  is  ascended  by  a  wide  staircase  near 
the  Stone  Hall,  above  which  is  another  apartment  of  similar  dimensions.  The  stair¬ 
case  comes  up  through  the  floor  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  head  covering  being 
to  all  intents  like  a  ship’s  cabin.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  can  be  judged  by  the 
two  windows  that  give  light  to  the  apartment.  An  open  arched  fireplace,  with 
fire  dogs,  is  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  log  fires.  Adjoining  is  a  smaller  room, 
through  an  arched  entrance,  that  occupies  one  corner  of  the  Keep,  a  smaller 
window  giving  the  impression  of  a  look-out  in  times  of  danger.  This  was  formerly 
the  principal  bedroom  before  the  Castle  was  extended,  the  amount  of  discarded 
gilded  decoration  testifying  to  its  importance.  This  room  is  known  as  Prince  Charles 
Room,  and  here  he  slept  on  his  visit  to  Featlierstone  Castle  when  on  his  way  from 
Scotland  to  England  during  the  Rebellion  of  1745. 

In  this  room  are  two  ancient  relics  in  the  form  of  wooden  coffins,  of  very 
primitive  construction.  They  appear  to  have  been  cut  from  solid  trunks  of  trees, 
and  hollowed  out  for  the  purpose,  the  covering  being  rounded  off  from  the  portion 
of  the  trees  from  which  the  coffin  had  been  cut.  They  are  considered  to  be  Roman- 
British  of  about  the  second  century  A. I).  Stone  coffins  were  only  in  use  for 
persons  of  importance,  or  who  could  afford  them,  the  wooden  ones  being  more  for 
general  use.  The  coffins  at  Featlierstone  Castle  were  discovered  along  with  others, 
in  a  field  belonging  to  Wydan  Eals  Farm,  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
They  were  kept  at  the  Bridge  End  farmhouse  previous  to  being  removed  to  the 
Castle.  Similar  coffins  have  been  found  at  Haltwistle,  and  one  lay  in  the  market¬ 
place  there  for  a  long  time. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  DOORWAY. 

The  basement  floor  of  Featherstone  Castle  is  on  a  level  with  the  gardens,  to 
which  there  is  an  entrance  from  the  east  front.  The  Entrance  Hall  is  entered  from 
a  passage  on  this  floor,  and  contains  a  fine  collection  of  geological  specimens, 
fossils,  and  natural  history  objects.  There  is  a  picture  on  the  wall  of  a  military 
officer,  the  Earl  of  Hopetown.  Adjoining  is  the  library,  containing  a  good  collection 
of  books.  Passages  wind  around  the  first  courtyard,  and  in  that  on  the  west  side 
is  to  be  seen  the  lower  masonry  of  the  great  Keep,  in  perfect  condition,  owing 
to  its  having  been  so  long  enclosed  within  the  corridor. 

A  doorway  from  this  passage,  opposite  a  corridor,  leads  to  the  west  front 
and  into  the  fijrat  inner  courtyard.  The  doorway  is  a  deeply  pointed  recessed  arch. 
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with  hood  stone  moulding  and,  seen  from  the  courtyard,  attests  to  the  antiquity 
of  this  portion  of  the  Castle,  which  dates  from  1272.  The  doorway  is  a  good 
example  of  early  English  architecture,  when  the  Gothic  style  was  beginning  to 
emerge  from  the  Norman  architecture.  It  is  one  of  the  archseological  gems  of 
Featherstone  Castle,  and  rarely  to  be  seen  in  a  fortress  so  near  the  borderland  of 
Scotland. 

A  second  courtyard,  to  which  there  is  no  access  by  a  dooi*way,  is  enclosed 
by  the  spacious,  lofty  and  well  furnished  kitchens  and  accessory  apartments,  as 
well  as  the  east  wing.  In  the  main  passage  from  the  courtyard  to  the  west  front, 
on  one  side,  is  the  former  gun  room,  used  for  purposes  of  sport.  The  north  and 
east  corridors  are  mainly  the  servants  and  staff  quarters,  while  the  nursery  was 
formerly  in  the  east  wing,  the  remaining  rooms  not  being  used.  Vaulted  apart¬ 
ments  beneath  the  Keep  were  used  as  dungeons  for  prisoners  in  olden  times. 

Featherstone  Castle  during  the  lifetime  of  Abigail  was  sold,  coming  into  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  later  sold  to  Matthew  Featherstonehaugh, 
another  branch  of  the  family  at  Newcastle.  He  was  High  Sheriff  in  1706,  and 
died  aged  100,  in  1762;  his  son,  also  named  Matthew,  was  M.P.  for  Morpeth  in 
1755,  and  later  for  Portsmouth,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  created  a 
Baronet.  He  sold  Featherstone  Castle  to  the  Eight  Hon.  James  Wallace, 
Attorney-General  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  it  has  continued  in  that  family 
to  the  present  time. 


THE  PARK. 

The  road  to  Featherstone  Castle  crosses  the  bridge  over  the  South  Tyne  from 
Haltwistle  Station.  The  road  branches  to  the  right,  and  on  the  left  is  seen  the 
ruined  tower  of  Bellister  Castle  standing  on  its  mound,  formerly  surrounded  by  a 
moat.  It  was  the  home  of  the  Blenkinsops  as  early  as  1470.  After  a  stiR  incline, 
a  notice  board  is  seen  directing  to  Featherstone  Park.  From  this  point  is  seen  a 
wide  stretch  of  country.  On  the  right  is  Wydan  Scar,  where  the  river  has  worn 
away  the  hill,  forming  an  abrupt  cliff. 

Entering  the  Park  of  Featherstone  the  barren  hills  of  Tindale,  Blacklaw, 
and  Coanwood  are  seen  in  the  distance.  Down  a  wooded  slope  in  the  park  is 
crossed  a  stream.  Park  Burn,  flowing  over  a  rocky  bed  into  the  South  Tyne.  Near-by 
is  an  estate  cottage,  and  from  there  to  the  Castle  is  a  delightful  walk  by  the  banks 
of  the  River  Tyne  of  over  a  mile  through  pastures  and  well-kept  grounds  with  a 
wooded  height  to  the  left,  and  woods  across  the  river  on  the  right. 

Midway  through  the  park  lies  Featherstone  Bridge,  a  medieval  saddle 
bridge  of  remarkably  high  span  across  the  Tyne.  The  road  to  the  Castle  keeps  to  the 
left  by  an  old  Lodge,  with  round-headed  Tudor  windows  with  the  Wallace  crest 
on  a  tablet  let  in  the  wall.  Beyond  this  is  a  hght  footbridge  leading  to  a  footpath 
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through  Featherstone  Wood,  where  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hope- Wallace  w’alked  with 
her  husband  to  the  place  where  their  last  parting  took  place  on  his  leaving  to 
join  his  regiment  during  the  Great  War,  in  which  he  fell  in  the  service  of  his  King 
and  country.  On  the  spot  stands  a  memorial  Calvary  Cross,  erected  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Hope- Wallace,  bearing  the  figure  of  Our  Lord,  and  the  letters  I.N.R.I.  At 
the  base  is  the  text,  “Love  is  as  strong  as  death,”  and  the  inscription : 

Pr.mse  God  for  J.\mks  Hope-Wallace, 

Lieut.,  4th  Northumberland  Fusiliers, 

who  fell  in  action  at  Wancourt,  near  Arras,  on  September  15th,  1917. 

“Jesus  Mercy. 

Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  King. 

In  His  beauty,  they  shall  behold 

The  land  that  is  very  far  off.” 

The  Castle  comes  into  view'  beyond  tlie  footbridge,  the  gatew^aj^  entrance 
being  set  back,  but  the  battlemented  enclosure  waalls  of  garden  and  private  grounds 
are  near  the  roadw'ay.  The  beautiful  grounds  are  often  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
various  organisations,  and  charitable  causes,  by  tlie  Hon.  Mrs.  Hope-Wallace, 
w'hose  bounty  extends  far  beyond  her  owm  domains.  Her  hospitality  is  in  keeping 
w'ith  the  best  traditions  of  Featherstone  Castle  and  family,  w'ho  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  service  of  King  and  country. 

The  care  bestowed  upon  this  histoi’ic  Castle,  its  gardens  and  park, 
tends  to  show  the  love  of  a  beautiful  home,  and  all  that  appertains  to  it,  by  its 
gracious  Lady  and  her  daughters,  to  w'hom  its  associations  bring  sweet  sorrow  and 
tender  memories,  yet  evincing  a  brave  determination  to  maintain  the  best  traditions 
of  a  noble  family  in  this  stately  home  of  England. 

The  approach  to  Featherstone  Castle  from  Featherstone  Park  Station  is 
about  half  a  mile.  Above  the  station,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  the  old  Inn,  bearing 
the  sign  of  the  Wallace  Arms  over  its  door,  and  wuthin  is  the  cheer  of  a  country 
roadside  hostelry,  and  only  the  school  is  seen  beyond,  a  quiet  dreamy  spot. 

On  the  way  to  the  Castle  a  farm  is  passed  on  the  left,  at  the  top  of  the  rise, 
and  a  w'inding  descent  is  made  through  the  w'ood  to  the  Castle  entrance.  The 
Castle  is  overlooked  from  this  point,  presenting  a  picturesque  view,  whth  its  varying 
roof  lines  and  grouping  of  tow^ers,  turrets,  and  battlements,  with  the  vale  of  the 
South  Tyne  spreading  out  like  a  picture  below,  hills  and  w'oods  beyond  the  river 
closing  in  the  prospect.  No  Castle  could  have  a  more  delightful  setting,  the  hoary 
old  walls  appearing  to  blend  w'ith  the  landscape.  The  park  is  studded  w'ith  trees 
of  centuries  grow'th,  and  the  greensw'ard  has  a  w'ell-kept  appearance. 
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PINKYN’S  CLOUGH. 

A  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Featherstone  Bridge,  up  the  steep  ascent 
through  the  wooded  height  by  the  main  road,  past  the  Alston  road  end  on  the  left, 
the  road  descends  to  the  old  stone  bridge  that  crosses  the  wooded  defile  of  Pinkyn’s 
Clough.  This  thickly-wooded  glen,  with  its  lovely  situation,  has  romantic  associa¬ 
tions  with  legendary  lore,  weird  and  ghostly  apparitions,  and  is  reputed  to  have 
been  the  haunt  of  witches.  The  notorious  Mother  Shipton  predicted  tliat  when 
three  boys  with  two  thumbs  on  each  hand  should  be  born  at  Pinkyn’s  Clough, 
the  third  should  hold  the  reins  of  two  Kings’  horses  whilst  they  contended,  and  if 
tradition  may  be  believed,  two  of  the  four-thumbed  boys  have  already  appeared. 
The  story  is  also  related  of  a  reputed  witch,  named  Janet  Pearson,  better  known 
as  “Beardie  Grey,”  from  her  long  hairy  beard,  who  long  ago  earned  an 
unenviable  local  fame  by  her  oracular  prophetic  utterances,  and  vanished 
mysteriously  one  stormy  night.  A  moss-covered  wall  and  gable  of  the  witches  cot 
stood  for  a  long  time  near  two  venerable  thorns,  but  no  evidence  appears  to-day. 

At  the  west  corner  of  the  witches’  cot  there  was  formerly  a  huge  grey 
stone,  used  by  the  witch  during  her  prophetic  visions,  known  as  the  witch  stone 
of  ill-fame.  It  is  traditionally  affirmed  that  the  witch  predicted  that  when  the 
stone  was  covered  with  moss  a  gi'eat  battle  would  take  place  there,  and  the  Burn, 
or  stream,  would  flow  red  with  blood  for  three  days.  The  stone  was  rapidly 
becoming  overgrown  with  moss  but  w'as  destroyed  many  j^ears  ago. 

Then  thei-e  is  the  ghostly  cavalcade  of  mail-clad  warriors  and  courtly  dames 
said  to  be  seen  at  midnight,  moving  through  Pinkyn’s  Clough,  as  related  in  the 
legend  of  “The  bridal  party  of  Featherstone  Castle,”  when  the  old  bridge  witnessed 
a  deadly  fight.  The  very  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  “Pinkies,”  a  race 
of  creatures  allied  to  pucks  and  gnomes  and  fairies  that  existed  in  the  imagination 
of  our  ancestors  in  a  superstitious  age,  when  glens  w'ere  credited  with  being  the 
haunt  of  such  creatures  of  fairyland ;  wdiilst  witchcraft  and  ghostli  legend  evoked 
fear  on  dark  and  stormy  nights. 

The  dough  is  overgrown  with  vegetation  and  wild  plants,  with  tall  trees 
overhead,  making  the  path  along  the  side  of  the  stream  extremely  difficult  to 
traverse,  owing  to  the  boggy  nature  of  the  ground  and  dense  undergrowTh.  In 
winter  it  must  be  a  lonely  weird  spot,  and  one  can  imagine  why  our  ancestors  gave 
credence  to  stories  of  dark  deeds  and  unholv  rites,  because  thev  lived  in  constant 
dread  of  murder  and  pillage  from  the  Border  raiders. 

Standing  beside  the  rough  stone  bridge  all  is  peaceful  enough  to-day,  and 
Pinkyn’s  Clough  is  visited  only  at  rare  intervals,  being  too  far  from  busy  haunts  to 
have  its  beautv  disturbed. 
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Many  hundred  years  ago  there  lived  a  bold  Baron  of  Featherstonehaugh,  whose 
aftections  were  centred  in  his  charming  daughter,  Abigail,  whom  he  sought  to  unite 
with  a  husband  of  his  own  choosing,  a  man  of  equal  birth  and  fortune.  The  maiden 
pleaded  an  earlier  attachment,  but  her  father  was  inexorable.  The  youth  she 
loved,  although  clad  in  all  outward  guise  of  gentle  birth,  laboured  under  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  his  means  were  sufficient  to  support  the  dignity  and  mien  he 
assumed.  All  enquiry  as  to  his  birth  and  family  were  met  with  abrupt  and  stern 
reproof  or  equivocating  statement,  and  he  was  banished  from  the  Castle. 

The  aged  father  rejoiced  when  the  day  arrived  when  the  son-in-law  of  his 
choice  received  his  fatherly  benediction. 

On  the  day  of  their  nuptials,  a  gay  and  numerous  band  issued  from  the 
gateway  of  Featherstone  Castle  on  a  hunting  excursion,  promising  to  return  ere 
nightfall  in  order  to  partake  of  a  sumptuous  banquet  prepared  in  honour  of  the 
occasion.  The  day  waned,  and  the  banquet  was  spread  in  the  spacious  dining 
hall.  The  old  Baron  filled  the  chair  of  state,  and  joy  beamed  in  every  countenance. 
Swarms  of  menials  thronged  the  place,  and  gay  minstrels  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  guests  to  give  birth  to  inspiring  harmony. 

Eetiring  day  was  succeeded  by  the  gloom  of  twilight,  which  in  turn  gave 
place  to  the  shades  of  night,  but  the}^  came  not;  consternation  seized  all,  the 
Baron  traversed  the  tessellated  pavement  with  impatient  and  perturbed  step. 
Dark  vapours  seemed  to  arise,  filling  the  hall  with  a  thin  misty  breath.  Agonized 
with  gloomy  forebodings,  he  despatched  messenger  after  messenger,  who  traversed 
the  forest  in  every  direction,  but  returned  as  they  went.  At  length  it  began  to 
be  whispered  that  the  party  must  have  been  surprised  by  some  lawless  band  of 
marauders  who  often  prowled  in  the  forest  in  search  of  plunder. 

Night  wore  on  and  the  Baron  became  alarmed  by  similar  fears,  and  clasping 
his  hands  convulsively  together,  fervently  and  frequently  invoked  the  aid  of  higher 
powers.  Midnight  passed,  a  deep  sleep  composed  the  Baron’s  harassed  frame, 
when  suddenly  the  sound  of  many  hoofs  broke  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night.  The 
noise  became  more  distinct,  and  as  they  approached  the  frowning  gateway  they 
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halted,  and  again  all  was  silent  as  the  tomb.  There  was  no  challenge  of  warder, 
no  sound  of  falling  drawbridge,  or  jar  of  opening  gate,  but  suddenly  the  door  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  hall  opened  noiselessly,  and  thereat  entered  the  bridal  party. 
Foremost  came  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride,  then  followed  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  All  took  their  seats  in  silence,  and  never  a  word  passed  between  them  and 
their  host. 

The  Baron,  aroused  from  his  stupefaction,  now  turned  towards  his  guests, 
and  discovered  that  no  earthly  company  graced  his  board.  The  visage  of  each  was 
distorted  with  the  throes  of  death,  and  the  ashy  pallor  of  many  relieved  by  the 
streak  of  blood.  A  fearful  icy  shudder  ran  through  his  frame  as  he  arose  and 
crossed  himself  in  agony  and  affright.  A  sound  of  a  mighty  rushing  wind,  chilling 
the  very  life-springs,  passed  through  the  hall,  and  the  unearthly  bridal  party 
straightway  disappeared.  The  menials,  when  they  awoke  from  the  trance  into 
which  they  had  fallen,  found  their  master  stretched  swooning  on  the  floor  of  the 
hall. 

The  bridal  party  on  their  return  had  been  surprised  in  the  gorge  of  Pinkyn’s 
Clough  by  a  band  of  freebooters,  headed  by  the  discarded  lover  of  the  youthful 
bride.  When  the  whole  of  the  party,  after  a  protracted  and  desperate  struggle, 
were  cut  down,  a  fatal  shaft  glancing  aside  pierced  the  fair  one,  and  numbered 
her  with  the  slain. 

The  Baron,  enraged  at  his  loss  and  maddened  with  grief,  put  an  end  to  his 
existence.  His  heart’s  blood,  says  the  fragment  of  a  ballad  still  recited  in  the 
district,  ran  into  a  hollow  stone,  and  the  black  ravens  drank  it,  filling  the  forest 
with  vile  croakings  over  their  infernal  banquet.  This  relic,  called  the  Raven’s 
Stone,  was  said  to  be  in  the  wood,  but  no  evidence  of  any  such  stone  is  now  visible, 
except  the  hollowed  stones  in  the  pools  and  cascades  formed  by  the  flowing  stream. 

Tradition  affirms  that  the  ghostly  bridal  party  traverses  the  road  leading 
across  the  old  bridge  in  Pinkyn’s  Clough  on  the  anniversary  of  their  massacre, 
disappearing  again  at  the  scene  of  their  murder.  Another  tradition  is  that  they 
still  continue  to  hold  their  unhallowed  banquet  in  the  hall  of  Featherstone  Castle. 
Alas,  for  the  truth  of  these  legends,  inquiries  at  the  Castle,  the  Inn,  and  from 
persons  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  who  have  lived  there  from  birth,  no  know¬ 
ledge  can  be  gained,  no  one  has  ever  heard,  or  could  point  out,  any  such  relic  as  the 
Raven’s  Stone  either  in  the  wood  or  in  Pinkyn’s  Clough.  All  evidence  of  the 
ghostly  stories,  or  the  witches’  incantations,  have  vanished  as  completely  as  the 
ghosts  and  witches  themselves.  The  legends  only  remain  as  relics  of  a  supersti¬ 
tious  and  uneducated  age. 
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The  present  day  aspect  of  Featlierstone  Castle  is  more  delightful  than  the 
impressions  given  by  Hutcliinson  on  his  visit  there  in  1776.  He  states : 

“The  river  being  rough  and  the  fords  not  known  to  us,  we  left  the 
vale,  and  traversing  the  heights,  approached  Featherstone  Castle,  which 
lies  in  a  little  sequestered  valley  concealed  in  the  neighbouring  hills. 

From  the  eminence  over  which  we  travelled,  we  could  command  a  view 
for  several  miles  on  every  hand,  but  almost  the  whole  scene  was  one  vast 
expanse  of  waste  and  barrenness,  hill  beyond  hill  in  dreary  succes¬ 
sion  of  broken  crags,  or  barren  heath.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  here 
and  there  verdure  was  perceived,  a  narrow  valley,  and  a  solitary  cottage. 

The  inhabitants  are  shepherds  and  languish  out  a  life  of  indigence  and 
laziness.  As  we  descended  into  the  vale  where  the  Castle  stands,  some 
pretty  plains  of  meadow  ground  on  the  margin  of  the  Tyne  were  revealed 
to  us,  which,  whilst  we  remained  on  the  height,  were  concealed  from 
our  view.  The  Castle  is  little  more  than  a  square  tower  calculated  for 
deWce  against  those  tribes  of  robbers,  the  Mosstroopers,  every  chief 
mansion  of  Northumberland  in  former  times  being  obliged  to  be  thus 
defended,  so  that  the  numbers  of  these  small  castles  is  very  great. 
Featherstone  Tower  has  two  exptloratory  turrets,  being  vaulted  underneath 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  flocks  and  herds  at  the  time  of  assault.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  refers  to  one  of  those  border  feuds  between  the  Ridleys  and 
the  Featherstonehaughs  in  Henry  VIII’s  reign: 

‘Ha’  ye  heard  how  the  Ridlej^’S  o’ 

Thirwall  and  Ho’ 

Ha’  set  upon  Albany  Featherstonehaugh 
And  taken  his  life  at  Deadsmanhaugh.’  ” 

The  whole  disti-ict  lias  an  added  interest  from  its  proximity  to  a  far-famed 
Roman  wall,  being  only  two  miles  from  Haltwistle,  the  latter  place  having  an 
ancient  church,  and  the  structures  of  two  Border  Peels,  as  well  as  Bellister 
Castle,  on  the  way  to  Featherstone,  and  is  in  the  heart  of  Border  country. 
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FEATHERSTONE  FAMILY  OF  KIRKOSWALD. 

CUMBERLAND 

The  first  member  of  this  branch,  Henry,  second  son  of  Sir  Albany  Featherstone- 
haugh,  of  Featherstone  Castle,  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wybergh, 
Esq.,  of  Clifton,  and  he  died  in  1626.  They  left  a  daughter  who  married  Thomas 
Stanley,  Esq.,  of  Dalegarth,  and  a  son  and  heir  Sir  Timothj^  Featherstonehaugh, 
Knight,  of  Kirkoswald,  a  devoted  adherent  to  the  Royalist  cause,  who  was  executed 
at  Chester  in  1651.  His  second  son  and  heir,  Thomas  Featherstonehaugh,  Esq., 
died  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  son  of  his  sister  Joyce,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Smallwood,  B.A. 

CJiarles  Smallwood,  by  will,  assumed  the  additional  Arms  and  surname  of 
Featherstonehaugh.  He  married  March  6tli,  1810,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Hartley,  Esq.,  of  Gillfoot,  Cumberland,  and  died  March  7th,  1837.  They  had 
issue:  Timothy,  his  heir;  Charles,  of  Staffield  Hall;  Eliza,  married  Thomas  Todd, 
Esq.,  of  Draygrange,  Co.  Roxburgh. 

riraothy  Featlierstonehaugh,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  the  College,  Kirkoswald,  was 
born  March  4th,  1811.  He  was  High  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  in  1846.  Timothy 
married  Eliza  Were,  daughter  of  John  Were-Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Bridwell,  Co.  Devon, 
by  Frances,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Carew,  Baronet,*  of  Hoccombe. 
Timothy  died  April  5th,  1856.  They  had  issue:  Timothy  (born  December  5th, 
1840),  succeeded;  Charles  (born  February  4th,  184.4);  Albany  (born  December 
10th,  1845);  Eliza;  Frances;  and  Maude. 

The  Arms  of  the  Featlierstonehaughs  of  Kirkoswald  were :  A  chevron 
between  three  ostrich  feathers;  crest,  an  antelope  with  head  raised.  The  family 
motto  was  “Valens  et  Yolens.” 

Kirkoswald  village  is  fifteen  miles  from  Carlisle  (south-east).  Its  Castle  is 
in  ruins,  and  there  is  a  bridge  that  crosses  the  river  Eden.  In  the  church  are 
stained  glass  windows  bearing  the  Arms  of  the  Featherstonehaughs  of  Kirkoswald, 
along  with  those  of  the  Musgraves,  Dacres  and  Howards. 

The  College,  the  residence  of  the  Featherstonehaughs,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Collegiate  attached  to  the  church,  now  modernised,  only  a  small 


*From  “Whellan's  1860  History  and  Topography  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland.” 
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portion  of  the  original  building  remaining,  in  a  park  comprising  eighty  acres. 
There  is  a  painting  here  of  King  Charles  I.,  presented  by  Charles  II.,  in  token  of 
his  grateful  remembrance  of  the  many  services  rendered  by  Sir  Timothy  Feather* 
stonehaugh. 

FEATHERSTONEHAUGHS  OF  KIRKHAUGH 

Tlie  eldest  branch  from  Featherstone  Castle  were  the  Featherstonehaughs 
of  Stanhope,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  The  last  of  this  line  fell  in  battle  during 
the  Civil  War  of  the  17th  century. 

Another  branch  associated  with  Lancashire  in  the  later  descent  were  the 
Featherstonehaughs  of  Barhaugh,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkhaugh,  situate  about  ten 
miles  north  of  Penrith,  Cumberland.  The  son  of  Albany  and  Annie  Feather- 
stonehaugh,  Alexander,  married  Annie,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Lowther.  They  had 
two  sons. 

Albany  Featherstonehaugh,  of  Featlierstonehaugh,  mentioned  in  Herald’s 
Visitation  of  1615,  married  Frances  Burrowe,  their  son  Albany,  born  about  1603, 
dying  in  1659  without  male  issue. 

The  last  in  the  direct  line  was  George,  brother  to  the  first  mentioned 
Albany.  He  married  Margaret  Musgrave  (or  Musgrove),  their  son  Albany,  in  1631, 
settling  at  Barhaugh  in  the  parish  of  Kirkhaugh,  and  was  lord  of  the  Manor  there. 
He  was  executor  to  his  cousin  Albany  in  1659. 

George  Featherstonehaugh  was  interred  at  Kirkhaugh,  which  became  the 
family  burial  place,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  and  heir,  Alexander,  as  lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Barhaugh,  and  who  died  in  1691.  Then  followed  in  succession  his 
son  Albany,  also  interred  at  Kirkhaugh,  May  17th,  1734.  The  latter’s  son, 
Alexander  Featherstonehaugh,  also  lord  of  the  Manor  of  Barhaugh,  resided  at 
Windy  Hall,  Kirkhaugh.  He  was  a  boon  companion  of  King  George  III.  Interred 
at  Kirkhaugh,  April  5th,  1776. 

Henry  Featherstonehaugh,  third  son  of  Alexander,  born  at  Windy  Hall  in 
1748,  resided  at  Thorpe,  Co.  York,  died  in  1816,  aged  68  years,  and  was  interred 
at  Burnsall  Church  in  Wharf edale.  He  married  Martha  Kidd,  of  Appletreewick, 
near  Barden  Tower,  at  Burnsall  Church  in  1778,  also  being  interred  there  in  1796, 
Their  daughter,  Elizabeth,  born  at  Thorpe-in-the-Hollow,  was  baptised  at 
Burnsall,  June  1st,  1798,  and  died  April  24th,  1883,  being  interred  at  Tongc 
Cemetery,  Bolton,  Lancashire.  Slie  married  Thomas  Briercliffe,  of  Bolton-le- 
Moors,  at  Bolton  Parish  Church,  on  August  23rd,  1824.  He  died  December  12th, 
1871. 

Their  eldest  son,  Robert  Briercliffe,  born  August  8th,  1825,  was  a  member 
of  Kearsley  and  Farnworth  Local  Boards,  and  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Exchange. 
He  died  at  St.  Annes-on-the-Sea,  August  18tii,  1886.  He  married  Elizabeth 
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Greenwood,  of  Kearsley,  30th  June,  1853,  the  latter  dying  at  Lime  Trees,  Moses 
Gate,  on  March  13th,  1895.  There  were  eight  children  of  the  marriage. 

For  information  regarding  the  family  at  Barhaugh,  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Briercliffe,  of  Rhyl,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nancy 
Kershaw,  of  Great  Lever,  Bolton,  son  and  daughter  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth 
Briercliffe,  and  grand-children  of  Elizabeth  Featherstonehaugh,  who  married 
Thomas  Briercliffe. 

There  was  a  branch  of  the  Featherstonehaugh  family  settled  in  Blackpool 
during  the  19th  century.  Henry  Featherstonehaugh  was  at  South  Beach,  now 
Central  Beach,  in  1857,  and  was  residing  there  in  1871.  Also  Ann  Featherstone¬ 
haugh  who  lived  near  there,  and  Robert  Featherstonehaugh  had  several  shops  in 
Blackpool  during  the  same  period. 
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BLEASDALE  FELLS. 

Beyond  Longridge  Fell  is  to  be  seen  on  tlie  sky-line  the  long  outline  of  Bleasdale 
Fells,  unmistakeable  from  the  lower  heights  of  Billington.  When  viewed  from  any 
vantage  ground  in  East  Lancashire,  on  the  left  to  the  west  is  Parlick  Pike,  1,416 
feet.  Fairsnape  Fell,  which  attains  the  height  of  1,675  feet,  may  be  discerned 
behind.  In  succession  from  Parlick  to  the  right  are  Wolf  Crag,  Worth  End,  Saddle 
Fell,  Burnslack  Fell  1,353  feet,  Fair  Oak  Fell,  rising  to  Totridge  Fell  1,629  feet, 
which  overlooks  the  Trough  of  Bowland,  or  Bolland. 

What  can  be  seen  is  tlie  southern  end  of  a  mountainous  range  that  extends 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Lurie  to  the  north,  and  the  Eibble  Valley  to  the  east,  rising 
sheer  up  from  the  plain  of  the  Fylde  on  the  west.  The  valley  of  the  Loud,  better 
known  as  the  Chipping  Valley,  separates  its  southern  end  from  Longridge  Fells. 
This  wide  extent  of  moorland  heights  is  divided  by  streams  and  valleys,  and  all 
south  of  the  Trough  of  Bowland,  which  cuts  through  the  ridge  from  Whitewell  to 
Lancaster,  can  be  called  the  Bleasdale  Fells,  wliose  rounded  headlands  denote 
their  formation  as  that  principally  of  millstone  grits,  with  Bowland  shales. 
Along  the  western  side,  overlooking  the  Fylde,  are  Hazlehurst  Fell,  Calder  Fell, 
Stake  House  Fell,  Hayshaw  Fell  to  Haythornthwaite  Fell,  and  the  Trough.  The 
Biver  Wyre  takes  its  rise  from  the  fells  on  the  west,  as  well  as  the  Brock,  the 
Calder,  and  Grizedale  Brook,  which  flow  into  the  Wyre;  on  the  south  side 
the  only  stream  of  importance  is  the  Loud,  which  flows  by  Chipping  and  rising 
at  the  foot  of  Parlick  Pike  pursues  its  slow  and  winding  course,  flowing  eastward 
to  near  Doeford  Bridge,  where  it  joins  the  Biver  Hodder. 

The  whole  of  this  mountainous  district  comprises  tlie  Bleasdale  Moors,  and 
different  sub-divisions  can  only  be  identified  by  being  closely  approached,  when  deep 
gullies  and  small  valleys  are  to  be  noticed  that  cut  into  the  mountain  mass  and  give 
prominence  to  the  various  headlands.  The  appearance  of  the  whole  district  is  that 
of  a  bleak,  wild,  forbidding  country,  with  bog,  morass,  and  moorlands  that  have 
only  in  part  been  reclaimed  on  the  lower  reaches.  It  is  a  stern-looking  land,  a 
secluded  portion  of  Lancashire  borderland,  over  which  part  of  the  range  the  York¬ 
shire  border  extends,  that  is  occasionally  visited  in  summer  but  very  rarely  in 
winter  by  visitors,  as  the  district  is  almost  inaccessible,  except  by  the  main  line  of 
road  that  winds  along  the  foot  from  Whitewell  to  Garstang. 
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The  high  lands  of  the  fells  are  furrowed  into  innumerable  hillocks  and 
mounds,  striated  with  streams  and  brooks.  The  district  is  co-extensive  with  the 
ancient  Forest  of  Bleasdale,  7,298  acres  in  area,  which  extends  to  the  boundary 
stone  between  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  in  the  Trough  of  Bowland,  by  Sykes-in- 
Bowland,  to  all  appearance  one  in  character  and  difficult  to  differentiate.  When 
Bleasdale  Fells  are  viewed  there  is  to  be  seen  to  the  left  or  west  of  Parlick  Pike  an 
outspur  of  the  main  ridge;  that  is  Beacon  Fell,  874  feet.  Between  Parlick  and 
Beacon  Fell  is  a  broad  upland  valley  which  is  the  localised  Bleasdale,  the  dale 
from  which  the  name  is  derived.  It  is  a  moorland  township  and  parish  adjoining 
the  loikshire  border,  and  is  within  the  Hundred  of  Amounderness,  which  com¬ 
prises  the  Fylde  district,  while  Chipping,  which  adjoins  it,  is  in  the  Blackburn 
Plundred,  that  is,  the  North-East  Lancashire  area. 


The  best  approach  to  Bleasdale  is  from  Chipping,  the  nearest  public  ’bus 
service  from  Longridge— a  two  hours’  service.  A  picturesque  route  is  by  car  from 
Clitheroe  or  Whalley,  over  Higher  Hodder  and  Doeford  bridges  to  Chipping.  The 
rest  of  the  way  from  Chipping  to  Bleasdale  is  by  the  upland  road  that  traverses 
Bleasdale  to  Garstang.  There  is  no  village.  A  semi-circular  range  of  hills  enclose 
the  Dale,  with  Beacon  Fell,  at  each  end  of  the  ridge.  Bailey  Hey,  once  an  inn, 

is  now  a  farm  and  the  only  places  of  rest  and  refreshment  are  the  farms  and  a 
wayside  cottage. 


A  gate  to  the  right  just  beyond  this  cottage  leads  by  a  rough  road  across  the 
moor  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  past  the  Post  Office  and  School  on  the  left,  and  the 
Institute  on  the  right,  to  Bleasdale  Church,  formerly  knowm  as  Admarsh  Chapel. 

Beyond  is  the  Vicarage,  and  farms  at  wide  intervals  are  situated  on  the  slope  of 
the  fells. 


The  Livei  Brock  takes  its  rise  on  lairsnape  Fell  and  winds  across  the 
inoorland  and  quickly  finds  it  way  dowm  a  narrow^  defile,  crossed  near  Brook 
Farm  by  an  old  saddle  bridge  and  a  modern  one  and  joined  by  Clough  Head  Brook. 
The  Brock  is  crossed  on  the  main  road  by  Brock  Mill,  and  further  along  is  the 
Lodge  House  of  Bleasdale  Towers.  Near  by  was  formerly  the  Eeformatory,  given 
up  some  years  ago,  and  now  utilised  for  other  purposes. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  finds  in  the  north  of  England,  the  Bleasdale 
Cii’cles,  is  proof  that  the  Fells  were  inhabited  in  prehistoric  times.  These  Circles 
are  ascribed  to  the  Bronze  Age,  which  probably  date  back  to  2,000  B.C.  The 
people  at  that  period  were  a  tall  race,  fair  skinned,  with  large  round  heads,  and 
knew  the  use  of  bronze.  They  succeeded  Neolithic  man  of  the  New  Stone  Age, 
and  the  Bronze  Age  man  was  followed  by  the  Celts.  The  Bleasdale  Circles  were 
first  observed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kelsall,  of  Higher  Fairsnape,  who  farmed  the  land 
in  1899.  Explorations  were  begun,  and  by  1900  most  of  the  work  was  completed, 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Garstang,  and  Mr.  Kelsall,  who  derived  great  benefit 
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from  the  guidance  of  the  late  Sir  William  Boyd  Dawkins.  The  Bleasdale  Circles 
consisted  of  two  timber  circles,  one  enclosed  by  and  touching  the  other  towards  the 
east,  the  diameter  of  the  outer  Circle  being  150  feet,  and  the  inner  Circle  75  feet. 

The  greater  outer  Circle  was  found  to  consist  of  rounded  logs  of  oak,  placed 
closely  side  by  side,  with  principals  as  supports  of  about  thirteen  feet.  All  had 
rotted  away  to  a  depth  of  from  18  inches  to  24  inches  below  the  surface,  but  were 
found  hard  and  sound  beneath.  Among  the  palisades  of  this  large  Circle 
a  number  of  stones  were  found,  which  were  of  convenient  size  for  use  as 
missiles  against  an  enemy.  The  inner  Circle  was  formed  of  a  low  outside  ring  of 
earth,  or  vallum,  and  ditch  about  five  feet  deep.  Inside  this  inner  Circle  was  a 
smaller  circle  34  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of  eleven  oak  logs;  a  number  of  pieces 
of  timber  in  a  horizontal  position  were  found  to  be  split  tree  stems,  varying  from 
four  inches  to  eight  inches  in  width.  The  Rev.  S.  C.  Collinson  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  represented  a  large  circular  hut  or  dwelling,  while  charred  remains 
at  other  parts  of  the  inner  Circle  indicated  smaller  huts ;  these  he  described  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  (vol.  29)  and 
Boyd  Dawkins’  Report  (vol.  18).  The  principal,  or  the  only  entrance  to  the  Circles, 
was  on  the  east  side,  where  the  stockades  of  the  two  Circles  joined;  the  passage 
way  was  twelve  feet  wide. 

In  the  centre  of  the  remains  of  the  large  hut  in  the  inner  Circle  were  found 
buried  two  cinerary  or  burial  urns,  now  in  Preston  Museum.  They  contained 
burnt  human  bones.  Accompanying  them  was  a  much  smaller  vessel,  of  a  type 
known  as  incense  cups,  often  found  in  this  manner  along  with  cinerary  urns. 
Considerable  doubt  still  exists  as  to  the  real  use  of  these  small  vessels.  Professor 
Boyd  Dawkins,  because  of  the  finding  of  these  urns  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
Circles  represented  a  burial  place.  The  Rev.  S.  C.  Collinson,  however,  claimed 
them  to  be  a  place  of  habitation,  a  stockaded  camp  or  village  of  the  Bronze  Age, 
destroyed  by  fire  on  being  evacuated,  similar  to  those  stated  to  have  existed  in 
Ireland  under  the  name  of  raths,  and  that  its  use  as  a  burial  place  is  of  a  subsequent 
date. 

The  finding  of  these  Circles  is  of  extreme  interest  as  evidence  of  human 
habitation  of  the  Fells  in  prehistoric  times.  They  are  now  scheduled  as  a 
National  Monument.  The  inner  Circle  has  been  cleared  of  trees  and  short  concrete 
pedestals  mark  the  site  of  the  oaken  posts. 
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BLEASDALE  FOREST. 

Hill  o’er  hill, 

Fair  Bowland  Knotts  were  seen, 

Emerging  from  the  mists  that  fill 
The  winding  vale  between. 

Bleasdale  Forest  in  ancient  times  consisting  of  nothing  but  moorland,  forest, 
and  bogland,  with  barren  hills  and  winding  streams,  was  inhabited  chiefly  by 
multitudes  of  foxes  and  destructive  beasts,  such  as  w’olves,  the  wild  boar,  and  their 
natural  prey,  the  deer,  stag,  and  other  animals.  These  high  land  wastes  were  in  a 
measure  almost  inaccessible  to  man,  except  as  a  resort  for  hunting  or  place  of 
refuge  in  perilous  times.  From  prehistoric  times  up  to  that  of  the  Saxons  there 
are  few  indications  of  inhabitants,  but  by  the  evidence  of  place  names  the  district 
came  to  be  settled  during  the  pre-Norman  period. 

Many  of  the  more  prominent  natural  features  retain  their  early  Celtic  names, 
as  the  Calder  and  Parlick  Pike.  Pike  is  a  common  name  for  a  hill  or  spur  standing 
out  prominently  from  a  mountain  range,  seen  in  Eivington  Pike  and  Pike  Law;  but 
the  nomenclature  of  the  district  is  essentially  Saxon,  with  an  intermingling  of 
names  from  the  Norse  and  Banes,  Bale  being  a  Banish  word  equivalent  to  the 
Saxon  “Ben”  to  indicate  a  similar  natural  feature.  The  Saxon  word  “Hurst”  is 
prevalent  in  the  Bleasdale  district,  as  in  Blindhurst  and  Hazlehurst,  indicative  of 
a  thicket,  or  small  wood.  We  have  Woodgates,  the  road  by  the  wood,  gate  being 
derived  from  the  Banish.  The  Holme  is  near  the  stream,  and  the  Brock  and  the 
Loud  are  indicative  of  their  names  as  small  rivers.  Beacon  Fell  is  applicable  to 
its  situation  as  a  signalling  point  in  warning  the  inhabitants  in  times  of  danger 
during  the  centuries  when  Lancashire  was  invaded  from  the  sea  and  the  North. 

That  wolves  roamed  the  district  is  indicated  by  Wolf  Fell,  or  Crag,  which 
overlooks  a  small  sheltered  valley  in  which  is  situated  Wolf  House,  which  owes  its 
origin  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  wolves.  A  remnant  of  the  old  Wolf  House, 
cleared  away  in  the  building  of  the  present  house,  was  a  massive  oak  door,  its  sur¬ 
face  studded  with  large  oak  knobs.  There  were  two  perforations  in  the  centre, 

through  which,  it  is  traditionally  stated,  wolves  had  been  killed  while  prowling 
round  the  building. 
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The  Forest  of  Bleasdale  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  was  bestowed 
by  the  Conqueror  upon  Koger  of  Poitou,  but  that  did  not  preclude  the  district  fiom 
being  harassed  and  devastated  by  the  Scotch.  During  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
David,  King  of  Scotland,  asserted  his  claim  to  the  old  division  of  Cumbria  by 
sending  an  army  under  the  command  of  Prince  William  of  Scotland  into  the 
district,  and  by  way  of  Kemple  End  descended  upon  on  English  force  drawn  up 
at  Clitheroe.  A  battle  took  place  on  June  10th,  1138,  wdien  the  English  suffered  a 
disastrous  defeat  around  Edisford,  the  result  being  that  Stephen  granted  the  land 
north  of  the  Kibble  to  Scotland,  but  later  the  land  reverted  back  to  England. 

The  Forest  of  Bleasdale  wuis  subject  to  the  ever-recurring  danger  of  raids 
from  over  the  border  for  several  centuries.  After  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  a 
Scotch  army,  under  Kobert  Bruce,  in  1314,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Kibble,  and 
laid  w^aste  Preston,  Kibchester,  and  Mytton.  Again  in  1340,  by  reason  of  the 
Scotch  raiders’  destruction  in  the  Parish  of  Chipping,  there  was  lying  w^aste  and 
uncultivated  lands  to  the  lessening  of  the  tax  up  to  forty  shillings  each  year.  There 
were  then  no  men  in  the  parish  living  without  husbandry,  who  were  bound  to  give 
the  fifteenth  part  of  their  goods. 

The  statement  can  w'ell  be  credited  of  John  Lindeley,  Abbot  of  Whalley,  in 
1350,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Bleasdale  in  those  times  were  fewq  untractable  and 
wdld.  It  w^as  undoubtedly  these  ever-recurring  dangers  incident  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country  that  compelled  many  families  to  migrate  and  find  a  safe  refuge 
in  the  forest  and  fells  of  Bleasdale.  To  the  natural  position  of  these  fells  and 
moorlands  is  due  largely  the  independent  spirit  of  the  old  yeomen,  w'ho  clung  to 
their  intakes  from  the  moors,  wliich  became  their  treasured  family  acres,  and 
stoutly  held  them  against  man  and  the  wild  moods  of  nature. 

Bleasdale  became  the  early  Lancashire  home  of  the  Parkinson  family,  who 
migrated  south  from  Northumberland  in  order  to  find  a  settlement,  and  lessen  the 
danger  from  raids  of  the  Scotch.  Here  in  the  Fells  they  found  a  refuge  which 
afforded  some  measure  of  safety  on  account  of  its  inaccessibility  and  remoteness, 
and  could  be  better  defended  if  attacked  by  the  borderers  who  sought  to  pillage 
and  destroy.  The  Parkinsons  would  obtain  a  settlement  at  Bleasdale  as  keepers 
of  the  forest,  which  was  reserved  for  hunting.  They  occupied  the  vaccary,  or 
farm,  within  the  forest,  rearing  cattle  and  sheep,  then  an  occupation  that  had  its 
dangers,  cattle-lifting  or  stealing  being  the  aim  of  the  borderers.  So  that  it  behoved 
the  occupants  of  the  vaccaries  of  the  forest  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  defend  their 
possessions.  That  they  attended  the  hunting  parties  is  shown  by  the  Parkinson 
Hunting  Song,  composed  by  a  native  of  the  forest. 

Bleasdale  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  became 
a  Koyal  Forest.  The  15th  century  witnessed  the  laying  out  of  the  vaccaries  of 
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the  forest  into  great  upland  pastures,  which  became  the  source  of  frequent  dis¬ 
putes.  In  one  of  these  disputes  regarding  lands  and  tenements  there  is  afforded 
an  early  glimpse  of  life  in  the  district,  revealing  the  Parkinsons  settled  at 
Bleasdale  as  being  the  principal  family.  They  held  their  lands  under  the  second 
Lord  Stanley,  who  was  horn  in  1435.  It  was  for  his  services  at  the  Battle  of 
Bosworth  Field,  fought  August  22nd,  1485,  that  the  title  of  Earl  of  Derby  was 
bestowed  upon  him. 

The  yeomen  of  the  forest  of  Bleasdale  were  in  the  feudal  army  of  Lord 
Stanley  at  Bosworth  which  numbered  4,000  men.  It  was  given  in  evidence  later 
that  Edmund  Parkinson  was  one  of  the  tenants  of  tlie  Forest  of  Bleasdale,  and  held 
his  lands  from  the  first  Earl  of  Derby,  to  which  be  would  be  confirmed  for  services 
rendered  in  a  military  capacity  at  Bosworth  Field  and  elsewhere.  The  first  Earl  of 
Derby  died  in  1504,  and  as  the  Parkinsons  held  their  land  for  many  years 
previously,  we  get  the  first  authentic  record  of  their  connection  with  Bleasdale, 
and  their  possessions  there. 

On  the  death  of  Edmund  Parkinson,  his  son,  John  Parkinson,  entered  into 
possession  of  his  father’s  land  at  Bleasdale,  and  confirmed  to  him  by  the  Steward 
of  the  next  Earl  of  Derby  at  a  court  held  at  Myerscough.  Edmund  Parkinson,  son 
of  John  Parkinson,  succeeded  his  father,  and  in  1524  laid  a  complaint  before  the 
Duchy  Court  of  Lancaster  concerning  the  possession  of  Stackhouse  by  his  kinsman, 
Richard  Parkinson.  The  Abbot  of  Cockersand  Abbey,  John  Bolland,  held  an 
enquiry  into  the  matter  at  Forton,  when  the  cause  of  Edmund  Parkinson  was 
upheld  by  the  declaration  of  Sir  Richard  Kendall,  a  priest  lying  at  the  point  of 
death,  that  the  grandfather  of  Edmund  Parkinson  had  held  Stackhouse  from  “the 
oulde  Earl  of  Derby.  “ 

During  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  no  standing  army,  and  each  district  had 
to  supply  its  quota  of  men  for  military  levies,  which  were  frequently  called  for 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Tudor  monarch  for  service  in  Scotland,  and  for  internal 
disturbances.  To  meet  these  emergencies  Lancashire  furnished  contingents  to  all 
these  bodies  of  troops  proportionate  to  the  population,  and  Bleasdale  was  repre¬ 
sented.  It  therefore  behoved  the  men  to  be  always  prepared  when  called  upon, 
and  to  be  well  exercised  in  the  use  of  arms,  for  which  purpose  archery  butts  were 
an  institution  in  the  parishes.  Following  the  long  bow,  the  cross-bow  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  one  used  by  the  Parkinsons  is  in  the  possession  of  Edmund  Parkinson, 
of  the  Schoolhouse,  Bleasdale,  who  remembers  seeing  at  his  old  home  of  Higher 
Core,  old  Edmund  Parkinson’s  leather  jerkin,  or  coat,  worn  by  his  ancestors  when 
called  upon  to  join  the  force  levied  for  military  service.  It  was  tough  and  strong 
enough  to  turn  away  a  weapon. 

The  tenants  of  the  Forest,  as  well  as  of  the  adjoining  Manor  of  Chipping, 
rendered  military  service  to  their  lord  by  whom  their  lands  were  held.  The 
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Earl  of  Derby  on  June  9th,  1533,  wrote  to  Roger  Sherburne,  of  Wolfhouse,  that 
he  was  credibly  informed  that  the  Lord  of  the  “Owt  Isles,”  with  the  aid  of  some 
Scots,  intended  to  invade  the  Isle  of  Man,  He  ordered  him  to  cause  the  number 
of  twenty  tall  men,  and  good  archers,  they  being  my  lord  s  tenants,  to  be  put  in 
readiness  as  foot  men,  well  harnessed  in  white  jackets,  with  my  badge  of  the  Legs 
of  Man,  of  red  cloth,  before  on  their  breasts,  or  behind  on  their  backs,  and  in  all 
haste  possible  to  pass  them  into  my  said  Isle  of  Man,  in  company  with  another 
band  of  twenty  men  to  be  provided  by  the  Abbot  of  Whalley,  likewise  from  his 
lordship’s  tenants.”  The  Bleasdale  and  Chipping  men  would  present  rather  a  fine 
appearance  in  their  uniforms  as  they  mustered  ready  for  departure,  and  these 
levies  were  known  as  the  Chipping  White  Jackets, 

When  the  chantries  were  dissolved,  the  lands  that  formed  the  endowment 
of  those  in  Chipping  Church  became  part  of  the  manor  held  by  the  Sherburnes  of 
Wolfhouse.  Thomas  Houghton  in  1566-7  enclosed  all  the  common  of  Bleasdale 
and  Chipping,  then  very  large,  which  was  fit  for  tillage,  and  left  only  the  mountain 
called  Pyerlocke  (Parlick). 


* 


* 


* 


THE  PARKINSONS  AND  THE  STANLEYS. 

Thomas  Lord  Stanley,  who  afterwards  became  the  first  Earl  of  Derby, 
played  an  important  role  in  the  affairs  of  the  English  ruling  family  during  the  last 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  of  Henry  VII.  He  was 
Lord  Steward  to  the  King’s  Household  to  Edward  IV.  During  the  struggle 
between  the  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  where  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  and 
Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester  (afterwards  Richard  III.),  were  the  leaders  respec¬ 
tively  of  these  factions,  Stanley  had  a  very  delicate  part  to  play  to  avoid  an  open 
rupture  with  the  royal  Richard,  which  in  those  days  meant  the  block  to  the  offender 
against  the  royal  wishes. 

Stanley  was  tlie  third  husband  of  Margaret  Tudor,  widow  of  Edmund  Tudor, 
son  of  Owen  Tudor  and  Catherine  of  Valois,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  of  France, 
(who  was  widow  of  Henry  V.  of  England).  Margaret,  after  her  first  husband  died, 
married  Sir  Plenry  Stafford,  uncle  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  (who  was  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  a  younger  son  of  Edward  III),  and  for  her  third 
husband  she  married  Thomas  Lord  Stanley.  Margaret  was  in  the  line  of  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  throne  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  being  tlie  daughter  of  John 
Beaufort,  first  Duke  of  Somerset,  son  of  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset  and 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  he  being  the  eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  Catherine 
Swvnford  (therefore  she  was  the  great,  great  grand-daughter  of  Edward  III.).  It 
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was  her  son,  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  who  made  the  strongest  claim  to 
the  English  throne  in  the  struggle  with  Richard  III.  This  Stanley  was  husband 
to  a  member  of  the  royal  line,  and  step-father  to  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Lancashire  faction.  Thomas  and  Margaret  Stanley  kept  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
informed  by  continual  communications  while  he  w^as  in  France  preparing  for  his 
descent  upon  the  forces  of  Richard,  and  it  was  largely  through  their  assistance  that 
he  was  able  to  make  a  timely  landing  upon  the  English  coast. 

Richard  III.  finally  suspected  Thomas  Lord  Stanley  so  strongly  that  he 
seized  the  son,  George  Stanley  Lord  Strange,  with  the  threat  of  executing  him  in 
case  the  father  should  prove  unfaithful  to  Richard’s  cause.  As  the  troops  of  the 
opposing  factions  were  drawn  up  before  the  Battle  of  Bosworth,  Richard  had  12,000 
men,  with  the  Earl  of  Richmond  opposed  to  him  with  5,000,  and  Lord  Stanley 
lay  a  little  way  off  with  4,000  men.  At  a  critical  j'oint  in  the  engagement 
Richard,  becoming  suspicious  of  Stanley,  ordered  him  to  advance  his  men, 
or  else  Richard  would  immediately  strike  off  his  son’s  head.  Stanley  refused 
nevertheless  to  advance,  but  Richard’s  advisers  persuaded  him  that  now 
was  the  time  to  fight  and  not  to  execute.  Howevei*,  the  fight  went  against 
Richard,  who  was  killed,  his  crown  falling  from  his  head  and  being  trampled 
on  the  ground,  where  it  was  picked  up  by  Lord  Stanley,  and  at  a  little 
elevation  near  the  battlefield,  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  Earl  of 
Richmond,  by  Stanley,  thus  crowning  him  Henry  VII.,  on  August  22nd,  1485. 
When  Henry  paid  out  his  rewards,  he  created  Thomas  the  first  Earl  of  Derby. 
Sir  George  Vernon,  of  Haddon  Hall,  the  last  of  the  Vernons,  sometimes  called  the 
“King  of  the  Peak,’’  because  of  his  princely  hospitality,  had  two  daughters,  one 
of  whom,  Margaret,  married  the  second  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  other  being  the 
celebrated  Dorothy  Vernon,  who  married  John  Manners,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Rutland. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  George  Stanley  Lord  Strange,  son  of  Thomas  Stanley, 
first  Earl  of  Derby,  married  George  Singleton,  son  of  William  Singleton,  and 
Alice,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas  Farington,  of  Warden.  Their  son,  George 
Singleton,  of  Staining,  married  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Houghton,  of 
Pendleton.  Their  daughter,  Anne  Singleton,  married  for  his  second  wife,  about 
1612,  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Fairsnape,  son  of  Ralph  Parkinson,  and  Grace,  daughter 
of  Robert  Shuttleworth,  of  Hacking,  by  his  wife  Isabel,  daughter  of  John 
Houghton,  of  Pendleton.  They  had  issue  Mary,  Grace,  Anne,  Ralphe  and  George. 


THE  BLEASDALE  COUNTRY. 


What  scenes  unfold, 

Enquire  of  the  hills, 

Call  to  the  breeze. 

The  wind  of  the  western  sea. 

The  edge  beyond  the  Longridge  Fells,  when  viewed  from  around  East  Lancashire, 
makes  an  alluring  appeal  to  those  who  love  to  tramp  for  miles  through  lonely 
spaces  and  wild  fell  and  moorland  country,  far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  Here 
is  freedom,  the  call  of  the  open,  with  the  wand  of  the  western  sea  to  fan  your 
cheeks,  the  zest  and  attraction  of  an  undiscovered  country  which  can  be  reached 
by  those  who  wish  to  discover  this  land  of  the  striding  moors  betwaxt  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire. 

This  district,  perhaps,  does  not  merit  the  same  distinction  as  the  more 
familiar  beauty  spots  of  the  Ribble  Valley,  yet  Whitewell  on  the  eastern  side  is 
pretty  in  its  picturesque  setting,  and  the  far-famed  Trough  of  Bowdand  is  impres¬ 
sive  in  its  wildness.  No  greater  compliment  could  be  paid  to  any  district  than  to 
have  it  suggested  as  a  National  Park.  It  is  the  western  edge  of  the  Bleasdale 
Fells  that  is  comparatively  unknown,  and  which  is  worthy  of  consideration  as  an 
alternative  to  other  better-known  districts  for  those  who  love  to  ramble  untrodden 
paths.  The  district  can  be  viewed,  but  not  explored,  by  motor  car,  along  the  main 
road  from  Chipping,  or  Longridge  to  Garstang,  and  even  this  gives  one  an  idea  of 
what  the  countr}^  is  like.  To  some  it  may  appear  bare  and  sterile,  but  one  cannv')t 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  bold,  rounded  height  of  Parlick  Pike,  and  the  encircling 
hills. 

There  arc  several  points  from  which  to  explore  Bleasdale  and  the  Fells. 
Chipping  is  the  most  convenient,  but  Brock  Bottoms  the  most  picturesque.  An 
interesting  route  is  to  proceed  a  short  distance  along  the  road  to  the  left  in  the 
Garstang  direction  until  the  Lodge  of  the  Towers  is  reached.  Proceed  up  the  drive 
with  a  deep- wooded  declivity  down  to  the  Brock  on  the  right. 
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On  the  left  is  the  park,  stretching  away  to  well  wooded  domain  at  the  foot 
of  Hazlehurst  Fell.  Through  a  break  in  the  belt  of  trees  Bleasdale  Towers  is  seen, 
presenting  a  fine  vista,  with  its  gabled  wing.  It  is  a  comparatively  modern  mansion, 
erected  by  the  Garnett  family,  of  Lark  Hill,  Salford  (now  Peel  Park  Museum), 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  now  the  country  residence  and  shooting  box 
of  Mr.  Silcock,  of  Thornton  Hall,  near  Poulton-le-F'ylde.  The  drive  is  followed 
until  Brooks  Farm  is  reached,  near  tlie  two  bridges  over  the  Brock.  The  higher 
one  is  the  old  saddle  bridge,  only  a  few  feet  wide,  with  retaining  walls,  which  in 
former  times  was  an  approach  to  Hazlehurst.  The  lower  bridge  should  be  crossed 
and  the  lane  followed  up  the  slope,  through  a  thickly- wooded  covert  for  game  and 
rabbits,  which  will  bring  the  rambler  near  the  Bleasdale  Schoolhouse  and  the  Post 
Office,  facing  the  road  leading  to  Bleasdale  Church.  The  Post  Office  can  be 
regarded  as  the  Bleasdale  centre,  from  which  radiates  the  correspondence  of  the 
outer  world  to  this  wide  area.  Next  to  the  Post  Office  is  the  School,  and  across  the 
way  is  a  neat  modern  structure,  tlie  Bleasdale  Institute,  a  centre  of  the  amenities 
of  life  to  the  dale. 

It  contains  a  framed  copy  of  the  Parkinson  coat-of-arms,  the  work  of  Mr. 
J.  Newton  Bell,  of  Accrington,  presented  to  the  Institute  by  “Accrington  Friend 
and  Well-Wisher,”  to  commemorate  the  Parkinson  family  association  with  the 
district.  This  is  Bleasdale,  with  no  sign  of  a  village  or  even  a  hamlet,  and  from  a 
point  near  the  Post  Office  a  good  survey  of  tlie  dale  can  be  obtained.  Straight  in 
front  is  Parlick  Pike,  to  the  left  the  Chui'ch,  standing  isolated,  with  a  semi-circular 
sweep  of  fells  behind,  dotted  at  intervals  with  farms.  To  the  right  is  a  stretch  of 
country  on  to  Beacon  Fell,  pastures,  moor,  and  woods. 

If  the  ascent  of  Parlick  Pike  is  intended,  from  the  Post  Office  the  road  can 
be  followed  to  the  Church.  I'ollow  on  the  north  side  of  the  Church  a  rough  track 
across  the  open  moor,  noticing  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  site  of  the  prehistoric  Circle, 
to  Higher  Fairsnape.  Leaving  the  rough  occupation  road,  the  ascent  of  Parlick 
Pike  can  be  made  by  striking  across  the  rough  moorland  and  up  the  deep  gully 
of  Fairsnape,  and  bearing  to  the  right,  after  a  stiff  pull,  the  summit  is  reached. 

There  is  a  steep  climb  up  to  tlie  summit,  1,416  feet  above  sea  level,  but  the 
view  is  worth  the  effort.  Looking  north  there  is  a  fine  panorama  of  fells  and  pikes. 
To  the  left  is  Hazlehurst  Fell,  then  Fairsnape  Fell,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  scene 
the  top  of  Bleasdale  Ridge,  1,701  feet.  To  the  right  Burnslack  Fell,  and  a  view 
across  the  wooded  country  towards  Bashall  Eaves.  Looking  towards  the  west, 
one  gets  a  glorious  view  of  the  Fylde  country.  The  grain  elevator  at  Fleetwood 
stands  out  as  a  prominent  landmark.  Down  below,  to  the  west,  cluster  the 
numerous  homesteads  around  Bleasdale,  looking  snug  and  sheltered  by  the  brow 
of  the  Pike. 
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Canon  Parkinson  was  so  enamoured  wdth  the  view  from  Parlick  Pike,  that 
he  expressed  his  feelings  in  poetry,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  “A  Prospect” : 

With  labouring  breath  and  panting  breath, 

I  chmbed  yon  mountain  side, 

Whose  fountain  decked  high  towering  crest 
O’er  looks  the  region  wide. 

And  o’er  a  scene  of  hill  and  vale  « 

My  gladden’d  eyes  I  threw, 

Such  as  ne’er  grac’d  a  poet’s  tale. 

Nor  pencil  ever  drew*. 

Far  to  the  East  where  Hodder  flows, 

Wild  Bowland  crags  are  seen, 

Whose  waving  wood  its  shadows  throw 
Yon  verdant  knolls  between. 

There  once  the  roebuck  bounded  free. 

There  rung  the  winded  horn. 

Where  now  but  spreads  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  hazel  and  the  thorn. 

The  level  plain  is  spread  below 
In  one  unbounded  scene : 

Cornfields  and  meads  in  various  row. 

And  every  varying  green. 

The  rich  domain,  the  chequered  ground, 

Extends  to  ocean’s  brim. 

That  bounds  the  mighty  prospect  round, 

As  with  a  golden  rim. 

Canon  Parkinson  said:  “No  spot  in  England  that  I  have  seen  commands  a  finer 
view  than  this  from  Parlick  Pike.” 
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BLEASDALE  CHURCH. 


“Here  have  my  dead  forefathers  bowed  of  old — 

Here  bent  the  head  in  deep  yet  vocal  prayer.” 

Bleasdale  Church,  or  as  it  was  formerly  known,  Admarsh  Chapel,  is  symbolic  of 
the  parish  it  represents,  in  that  its  situation  is  one  of  solitude.  It  befits  the  homes 
of  its  people,  most  of  whom  look  down  from  their  elevations  on  the  Fell  sides  to 
the  sanctuary  that  is  the  centre  of  their  devotions,  as  well  as  the  centre,  in  a 
material  or  geographical  sense,  of  the  dale.  Viewed  from  the  Church,  the  whole 
district  is  presented  in  panoramic  form,  as  in  a  semi-circular  basin  in  the  fells  that 
surround  it  on  three  sides.  Views  are  afforded  of  Hazlehurst  Fell,  clothed  for  the 
most  part  with  trees,  Fairsnape  Fell,  closing  in  with  Parlick  Pike,  with  Beacon 
Fell  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  upland  dale,  looking  down  on  the  Fell  sides,  and 
the  plain  of  the  Fylde  and  district  around  Preston. 

Bleasdale  Church  is  in  keeping  with  the  dale,  being  a  plain,  neat  structure, 
the  tower  forming  the  most  prominent  landmark  for  some  distance  around.  Lonely 
among  the  moorland,  with  its  simple  burial  ground,  a  sanctified  intake  from  the 
rough  moor,  the  church  itself  shows  no  evidence  of  antiquity,  as  it  only  dates 
from  1835.  The  interior  presents  the  appearance  of  a  neat  and  clean  country  place 
of  worship,  peaceful  and  calm,  away  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  It  is  lighted 
by  oil  lamps,  although  the  only  service  is  now  held  on  Sunday  mornings,  the  parish 
being  joined  to  Calder  Vale  in  the  services  of  the  Vicar,  whose  vicarage  is  situate 
a  short  distance  above  Bleasdale  Church,  a  homely  residence  which  denotes  a  quiet 
charm. 

Canon  Eichard  Parkinson,  a  native  of  the  dale,  felt  a  justifiable  pride  in  his 
unbroken  descent  from  one  of  the  great  border  clans,  whose  homes  encircled  this 
moorland  sanctuary,  and  who  generously  enriched  it,  not  only  by  benefactions,  but 
by  service  in  generations  long  gone  by,  when  a  simpler  place  of  worship  stood  on 
the  present  site.  Even  to-day  they  are  represented  by  Edmund  Parkinson,  of  the 
Schoolhouse,  a  worthy  representative. 

Canon  Stowell,  of  Salford,  preached  on  one  occasion  at  Admarsh  Church, 
as  it  was  then  known,  when  Canon  Parkinson  assisted  at  the  service.  When  the 
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service  was  over  Canon  Stowell  remarked  that  he  had  never  remembered  preach¬ 
ing  to  a  poorer  congregation  in  his  life.  Canon  Parkinson  replied,  “On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Stowell,  I  can  assure  you  that  you  never  preached  to  a  richer  one,  and 
explained  how  the  congregation  consisted  of  plain,  humble,  dialect-speaking, 
retiring,  and  home-loving  people,  having  little  of  this  world’s  goods,  and  needing 
less.  Canon  Stowell  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  remarks  of 
Canon  Parkinson. 


ST.  EADMOR. 

The  early  history  of  Admarsh  Chapel  is  very  obscure.  It  has  a  singular 
dedication,  that  of  St.  Eadmor,  the  only  one  dedicated  to  that  saint  in  Lancashire, 
or,  perhaps,  in  the  North  of  England.  It  is  peculiar  that  this  name  is  thus  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  obscure  upland  parish.  Mr.  J.  T.  Fielding  in  his  book  ‘  The 
Rambler,”  endeavours  to  associate  the  name  with  King  Arthur.  But  historic 
evidence  proves  that  the  dedication  is  to  St.  Eadmor,  the  friend  of  St.  Anselm, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  struggles  to  uphold  the  Church  against  the 
King,  William  Rufus,  were  faithfully  recorded  in  the  Scriptorium  of  Canterbury, 
by  St.  Eadmor,  who  was  present  at  the  death  of  St.  Anselm,  which  he  graphically 
described  in  his  manuscript  of  1107. 

St.  Eadmor  was  the  historian  of  his  time,  and  English  literature  owes  much 
to  this  saintly  man  whose  name  is  thus  commemorated  in  Bleasdale  Church, 
which  from  the  evidence  of  its  dedication  may  possibly  have  had  its  origin  about 
that  period  of  the  12th  century.  It  may  be  that  the  oft-recurring  name  of  Edmund 
in  the  annals  of  the  neighbouring  Parkinson  family  is  derived  from  that  of  Eadmor. 

The  earliest  authentic  record  of  Admarsh  Chapel  is  in  1610,  when  it  was 
referred  to  as  a  chapel  in  the  King’s  Chase  or  Forest.  Admarsh  was  then  in  the 
Archbishopric  of  York  and  Archdeanery  of  Richmond,  and  Robert  Parkinson 
detained  the  stipend  as  Commissary  of  Richmond.  We  next  hear  of  Admarsh 
Chapel  in  1650,  during  the  Commonwealth  period,  when  there  was  neither  main¬ 
tenance  nor  minister.  According  to  the  Parliamentary  survey,  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Presbyterian  system  of  church  government,  it  was  stated : 

“That  the  people  thereabout  are  an  ignorant  and  careless 
people,  knowing  nothing  of  the  worship  of  God,  but  live  in  ignorance 
and  superstition.  ’  ’ 

The  first  move  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  was  in  1683,  when  George 
Pigott,  of  Preston,  by  will  dated  July  28th  of  that  year,  left  to  Robert  and 
Christopher  Parkinson,  his  surviving  trustees,  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds  to  provide 
a  preaching  minister  at  Admarsh  in  Bleasdale,  upon  condition  that  they  employed 
the  yearly  profits  to  the  better  sustentation  of  such  a  preaching  minister.  The 
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bequest  appears  to  have  been  lost  in  1702,  when  Christopher  left  six  pounds  to 
Admarsh  Chapel  to  be  employed  in  legal  proceedings  to  recover  the  legacy. 

Christopher  Parkinson  was  a  generous  benefactor  to  Admarsh.  He  left  forty 
shillings  yearly  and  every  year  for  ever,  for  a  preacher  or  minister  to  officiate 
monthly  at  Admarsh  Chapel  within  Bleasdale,  with  a  further  sum  of  forty  shillings 
after  his  wile’s  death.  Christopher  Parkinson  was  the  local  pioneer  of  education, 
and  to  him  is  due  the  origin  of  Bleasdale  School,  as  he  left  a  legacy  of  ten  pounds 
yearly  for  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  at  Admarsh  Chapel,  or  as  near  thereunto  as 
convenient.  He  also  left  to  the  poor  of  Bleasdale  for  ever  the  interest  of  his  mort¬ 
gage  of  £100,  and  £60,  upon  the  lands  of  James  Parkinson,  of  Blindhurst,  and 
Edward  Parkinson,  of  Bleasdale. 

Admarsh  Chapel  at  that  time  needed  repairs,  towards  which  Christopher 
Parkinson  left  £5.  In  the  vestry  of  the  present  church  is  a  picture  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  quite  an  unpretentious  structure,  its  most  prominent  feature  being  a 
chimney  stack.  It  must  have  been  small,  as  the  view  only  shows  one  mullioned 
window  and  doorway  on  the  south  side.  The  school-house,  equally  diminutive, 
adjoins  on  the  north  side. 

During  the  early  eighteenth  century  the  Vicar  of  Chipping  held  a  service 
every  first  Sunday  in  the  month,  but  on  the  20th  May,  1749,  John  Penny  was 
licensed  to  the  curacy  of  Admarsh  by  the  Vicar  of  Lancaster,  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  resident  minister  there,  and  successors  continued  to  be  appointed 
afterwards.  The  baptism  register  commenced  in  1779,  burial  in  1781,  and 
marriages  in  1849.  A  striking  picture  of  how  the  curates  of  Admarsh  fared  in 
regard  to  their  living  is  afforded  when  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith  was  appointed  in 
1767.  He  w'as  engaged  by  Richard  Parkinson  of  Woodgates,  to  teach  his  children, 
and  to  become  a  permanent  resident  in  his  house,  in  addition  to  officiating  at  the 
chapel.  For  his  services  the  curate  received  board  and  lodgings,  along  with  ten 
pounds  per  year,  and  allowing  him  the  privilege  of  taking  additional  boarders 
into  the  roomy  house,  by  way  of  eking  out  his  scanty  maintenance. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Smith  remained  at  Admarsh  eleven  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stuart  in  1778,  one  qualification  for  his  appointment 
being  that  he  w'as  “a  literate  person,”  and  had  been  schoolmaster  at  Garstang. 
He  filled  the  position  of  curate  of  Admarsh,  as  w^ell  as  teacher,  for  the  long  spell 
of  forty-seven  years.  Vicars  Littledale  (died  in  1833)  and  Barclay  (died  in  1897) 
are  interred  in  Bleasdale  Churchyard. 

A  benefaction  board  in  the  vestry  of  Bleasdale  Church  gives  a  list  of  the 
charities  left  to  Bleasdale.  That  these  were  generous  is  showm  by  that  of 
Christopher  Parkinson,  yeoman,  who  left  two  estates,  with  a  stock  of  sixty-two 
sheep,  let  at  the  clear  yearly  rent  of  £20.  This  affords  some  idea  of  values  in  those 
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days,  by  the  amount  and  by  the  sheep,  which  represented  a  valuable  asset  to  any 
fell-side  farm.  Another  legacy  is  that  of  Thomas  Parkinson,  left  in  1728,  which 
amounted  to  £10,  when  a  similar  amount  w’as  left  to  the  poor  of  Bleasdale,  the 
interest  of  which  was  nine  shillings  per  year,  but  this  failed  in  181/. 

A  quaint  appeal  was  made  which  stated  that  the  Chapel  of  Admarsh  in 
Bleasdale,  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  uncultivated  districts  of  the  parish  of 
Lancaster,  being  in  a  sad  state  of  decay,  a  subscription  was  opened,  as  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  too  poor  to  raise  the  necessary  sum  for  rebuilding  the  chapel,  towards 
which  a  modest  request  was  made  for  sixpences.  Subscribers  were  reminded  that 
a  grain  of  mustard  seed  may  become  a  tree.  The  effort  was  successful,  and  the 
present  church  and  school  is  the  outcome,  commemorated  on  a  board  within  the 
church  inscribed : 

This  chapel  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  the  year  1835. 

William  Fenton,  minister;  Richard  Parkinson,  chapelwarden. 

Restored,  reseated  and  chancel  built  in  the  year  1897.  F.  H. 

Parker,  vicar;  Alfred  King  and  James  Wills,  churchwardens. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  church  is  the  children’s  corner,  supplied  with 
books  inscribed  as  follows : 

Bleasdale. — Presented  by  the  Parkinson  Charity  Trustees  for 

Sunday  School  use,  May,  1926. 
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FAIRSNAPE  IN  BLEASDALE 

“The  mullioned  windows, 

Splayed  and  deep, 

Attest  the  craftsman’s  skill, 

And  voice  the  rugged  folk  who  reared, 

Tiiat  homestead  on  the  hill.’’ 

At  the  foot  of  lofty  Fairsnape  Fell  nestles  the  fold  of  homesteads  and  farm  build¬ 
ings  that  constitute  Fairsnape,  the  original  home  of  the  Bleasdale  line  of 
Parkinsons.  What  a  lonely,  sequestered  spot  is  this  of  Fairsnape!  This  historic 
place  has  been  the  progenitor  of  other  homesteads  on  the  fells,  a  typical  old  English 
picture  of  homes  of  gentry  and  yeomen  that  appear  as  part  of  the  landscape.  The 
stout  w^alls  are  built  with  stone  from  adjoining  fells,  weathered  and  stained  with 
the  lapse  of  time. 

At  Higher  Fairsnape  are  two  old  homesteads,  and  one  more  modern  at 
Lower  Fairsnape,  near  by.  The  oldest  and  principal  house  at  Higher  Fairsnape  is 
distinguished  by  a  two-storey  porch  with  sloping  roof  and  moulded  arch  doorway. 
Above  the  main  entrance  is  a  stone  panel  bearing  the  Parkinson  coat-of-arms  and 
the  date  1637,  which  indicates  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  as  the  period  when  this  house 
arose,  or  was  reconstructed  from  an  older  residence.  It  still  retains  most  of  its 
mullioned  and  latticed  windows.  The  adjoining  homestead  is  of  Jacobean  style, 
with  mullioned  window^s.  The  Parkinsons,  gentry  folk  here  for  generations,  main¬ 
tained  the  main  line  of  the  family,  and  played  a  notable  and  useful  part  in  all  the 
transactions  that  appertained  to  Bleasdale  in  bygone  times.  The  earliest  member 
recorded  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Parkinsons  of  Fairsnape  is  that  of  Kalph  Parkinson, 
who  was  even  then  of  the  rank  of  gentleman,  which  was  a  step  higher  in  the  social 
scale  than  that  of  yeoman,  from  which  stock  many  of  the  gentry  sprang. 

Ealph  Parkinson,  the  third  son  of  John  Parkinson,  was  the  first  of  the  family 
at  Fairsnape,  which  became  the  main  line  in  Bleasdale.  Whether  the  lands  had 
originally  been  in  possession  of  the  father,  John  Parkinson,  is  not  known,  but 
they  were  held  of  the  first  Earl  of  Derby  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century.  The 
son  of  Ealph  was  Eobert  Parkinson,  who  was  the  first  of  the  five  generations 
returned  by  his  descendant,  also  Eobert  Parkinson,  when  the  St.  George  Herald 
made  his  visitation  in  1613,  upon  which  the  recorded  pedigree  of  the  family  is 
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based.  The  three  mullets,  for  difference,  on  the  Parkinson  Arms,  may  have  some 
bearing  upon  Perkin  Featherstonehaugh  being  a  third  son,  and  legarded  as  the 
original  founder  of  their  branch  from  Featherstone  Castle. 

The  first  Robert  Parkinson  of  Fairsnape,  about  1490,  married  a  daughter  of 
Bradley,  of  Bradley  Flail,  situate  between  Chipping  and  Chaigley.  The  son  of 
Robert  Parkinson  who  succeeded  to  Fairsnape  was  Ralph  Parkinson,  wdio  married, 
about  15*25,  a  daughter  of  Holden,  presumably  of  the  family  of  that  name  at 
Chaigley.  He  had  a  brother,  Robert  Parkinson  of  Hazlehurst,  who  died  in  1572. 

The  eldest  son,  Richard  Parkinson,  was  next  in  succession  at  Fairsnape, 
his  wife  being  Elizabeth  j  a  younger  brother  of  Richard  was  Ralph  Parkinson.  An 
interesting  glimpse  of  Richard  Parkinson  is  gleaned  from  the  Duchy  Pleadings. 
Charged  in  the  Spiritual  Court  at  Y"ork  of  defaming  the  character  of  Thomas 
Knolles  and  his  wife,  Richard  Parkinson  was  examined  by  John  Paslew,  Abbot  of 
Whalley,  and  Reginald  Beesley,  regarding  whether  he  had  said  that  Knolles  and 
his  wife  were  not  married,  whether  he  had  defamed  the  said  wife  with  any  othei 
slander,  and  if  he  had  called  the  said  Knolles  “  a  poller.  The  Abbot  of  Whalley 
reported  on  the  18th  of  November,  1526,  that  Richard  Parkinson  denied  all 
accusations  “on  his  boke  othe,”  except  that  in  his  anger  he  said  Knolles  was  “a 
poller.”  As  to  the  exact  meaning  of  “poller,”  it  is  rather  doubtful,  but  in  this  case 
it  was  evidently  not  a  very  respectable  word  to  use,  and  constituted  a  slander  on 
the  person  so  designated. 

Richard  Parkinson  had  only  one  daughter,  Margaret,  who  married  William 
Swindlehurst,  gent.,  of  Harden.  On  the  death  of  Richard  Parkinson,  the  main 
line  of  Fairsnape  was  continued  by  his  brother,  Ralph  Parkinson. 

Cattle  rearing,  sheep  grazing,  and  farming  were  the  principal  occupations 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Anything  appertaining  to  these  things  assumed  a  promin¬ 
ence  that  indicated  their  importance  in  the  life  of  Bleasdale  in  those  days.  During 
the  summer  season  the  sheep  were  sent  to  the  Fells  for  their  pasture  ground,  and 
the  low-lying  land  in  the  dale  was  reserved  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle,  which  were 
turned  on  the  common  of  Admarsh. 

This  communal  use  of  the  land  worked  very  well  when  kinship  was  close 
between  the  Parkinsons.  But  friction  arose  when  others  not  so  closely  related 
came  into  the  scheme  of  things.  This  occurred  at  Bleasdale  when  the  widow  of 
Richard  Parkinson  of  Fairsnape  remarried,  and  her  second  husband,  Anthony 
Richardson,  took  over  the  oversight  of  her  possessions.  He  accused  Ralph 
Parkinson,  brother  of  Richard  Parkinson,  of  driving  his  cattle  from  Admarsh 
Common.  Strangers,  described  as  “foreigners,”  were  also  encroaching  on  the  fells 
with  their  sheep,  and  this  was  resented  by  the  Bleasdale  men  as  infringing  upon 
their  rights  of  pasturage. 
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The  extensive  lands  of  Fairsnape  lay  in  the  common,  except  the  home  fields 
and  Admarsh  pasture,  until  in  1548,  when  there  was  a  division  between  the  dispu¬ 
tants.  The  grounds  next  to  Fairsnape  Fell  came  to  be  Eichardson’s  portion,  and 
evidently  he  had  not  sufficiently  fenced  off  the  land  from  the  Parkinson  cornfield. 
It  was  probably  as  a  result  of  this  that  the  second  homestead  at  Higher  Fairsnape 
originated,  and  suffered  rebuilding  in  the  next  century,  as  it  is  a  typical  structure 
of  that  period,  judging  from  its  deep-set  rnullioned  windows. 

We  glean  the  knowledge  from  these  disputes  that  a  corn  mill  was  built  by 
Anthony  Kichardson  when  Ralph  Parkinson  refused  to  acknowledge  the  owners 
right  of  soke,  as  it  was  a  newly-established  mill.  This  gives  us  the  origin  of  Brock 
Mill.  The  remains  of  the  dam  can  be  seen  near  the  cottages  situated  in  a  dip  of 
the  Garstang  road,  where  the  river  flows  down  from  Fairsnape  Fell.  Ralph 
Parkinson  was  refused  the  right  to  grind  his  corn  at  Brock  Mill. 

In  1575-6  Alexander  Richardson,  son  of  Anthony  and  Elizabeth  Richardson, 
continued  the  suit  against  Margaret  Swindlehurst,  his  half-sister,  daughter  of 
Richard  Parkinson,  in  reference  to  the  water  mill  lately  built  upon  the  Brock 
stream  at  Admarsh.  This  led  to  a  long  dispute  in  the  Duchy  Court,  but  eventually 
an  agreement  was  reached. 

Ralph  Parkinson,  gent.,  applied  for  a  grant  of  Arms  from  the  Herald’s 
College,  London.  They  were  assigned  to  him  on  the  evidence  of  his  descent  and 
right  to  bear  those  of  the  Featherstonehaugh  family  of  Featherstone  Castle : 

Gules,  on  a  chevron  between  three  ostrich  feathers  argent, 
as  many  mullets  sable.  Crest:  A  cubit  arm  vested  or,  charged  with 
five  ermine  spots  in  saltire  sable,  cuffed  argent;  the  hand  proper 
holding  an  ostrich  feather,  gules. 

The  Parkinson  Arms  described  in  modern  English  are  : 

On  a  red  field,  or  shield,  a  white  chevron  between  three  white 
ostrich  feathers;  on  the  chevron,  three  black  mullets. 


The  crest  varied  in  different  branches,  but  that  of  the  Parkinsons  of  Fair¬ 
snape  is  an  arm  from  the  elbow^  holding  aloft  an  ostrich  plume;  the  arm  is  vested 
in  a  gold  sleeve  with  black  ermine  spots  and  the  cuff  is  white.  The  chevron  is  a 
very  old  charge  in  heraldry,  and  represented  the  form  of  battle  array.  It  signified 
tlie  achieving  of  any  notable  enterprise.  The  word  mullet  comes  from  the  French, 
meaning  the  rowel  of  a  spur.  The  colour  red  in  ancient  heraldry  signifies  charity 
and  magnanimity.  White  means  sincerity  of  life,  and  black  stands  for  constancy. 
The  motto  was  “Perseverando  et  vincit.” 
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Ralph  Parkinson  (son  of  Ralph  who  had  the  grant  of  Arms),  was  enrolled 
as  a  foreign,  or  out-burgess  of  Preston  Guild  in  1602,  and  continued  by  the  family 
in  the  Guilds  of  1622  and  1642.  Ralph  Parkinson  had  issue : 

Ralph,  married  Grace,  daughter  of  Robert  Shuttleworth,  of  Hacking 
Hall; 

Robert,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  —  Whitfield  of  Whitfield, 
described  as  of  Garstang  and  Hey  sham. 

Ralph  Parkinson,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  to  Fairsnape.  His  wife’s  sister, 
Anne  Shuttleworth,  married  Sir  Thomas  Walmsley,  the  famous  judge,  of  Dunken- 
halgh  Hall,  Clayton-le-Moors,  near  Accrington,  and  there  was  an  intimate 
relationship  between  the  two  families  of  Fairsnape  and  Dunkenhalgh. 

Issue;  Robert  Parkinson  (heir);  Nicholas  Parkinson;  Isabel,  married  Robert 
Walmsley,  of  Coldcotes,  brother  to  Judge  Walmsley;  Mary,  living  in  1641. 

Robert  Parkinson,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Ralph  and  Grace,  succeeded  to 
Fairsnape.  At  the  St.  George  Herald  visitation  in  1613,  he  recorded  a  pedigree  of 
five  generations  and  had  his  Arms  confirmed.  These  visitations  of  the  Heralds 
began  in  Lancashire  in  1528  and  continued  until  1686,  and  were  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  noting  descents  and  pedigrees  of  families,  to  see  that  no  one  took  without 
authority  any  title  or  dignit}^  of  Honour  or  Arms.  It  is  a  confirmation  of  the  grant 
of  Arms  to  the  Parkinsons  of  Fairsnape,  about  the  date  1575,  when  John  Feather- 
stonehaugh,  of  Featherstone  Castle,  confirmed  the  Parkinson  descent  from  that 
family,  as  the  Parkinsons  of  Fairsnape  do  not  appear  in  the  visitation  of  1567,  while 
at  the  1667  visitation  the  Parkinsons  of  Fairsnape  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  family.  Higher  Fairsnape,  the  oldest  house,  was  rebuilt  by  Robert 
Parkinson  in  1637. 

Robert  Parkinson,  gent.,  of  Fairsnape,  was  married  three  times.  His  first 
wife  was  a  member  of  a  famous  Lancashire  family,  the  daughter  of  Jerome 
Assheton,  of  Middleton  Hall,  where  she  was  born.  Married  in  1606,  and  died  7th 
April,  1611.  There  were  four  children  of  the  marriage:  Robert,  Mary,  and  a  child 
not  named  died  in  infancy;  Elizabeth,  married  William  Brabbin,  of  Docker,  gent. 

Robert  Parkinson’s  second  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of  George  Singleton, 
of  Staining  Hall,  near  Blackpool,  then  an  obscure  hamlet  near  the  peaty  pool  that 
gave  its  name  to  the  place.  Married  November  1616,  she  died  2l8t  November, 
1623.  There  were  five  children  by  this  marriage : 

Mary,  married  Henry  Brabin,  of  Docker,  gent.,  she  was  baptised  at 
Chipping,  16th  March  1617-18; 
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Anne,  baptised  at  Chipping,  7th  April,  1620.  Married  George  Talbot, 

April  20th,  1657.  The  marriage  was  registered  at  Blackburn, 
thus:  George  Talbot,  of  Salesbury,  gent.,  and  Mrs.  Ann 
Parkinson,  of  Balderstone,  married  by  Richard  Moores.  The 
second  son  of  Sir  John  Talbot,  of  Salesbury  Hall,  George 
Talbot  built  the  new  hall  in  Clayton-le-Dale,  near  Ribchester 
Bridge.  In  front  it  bears  the  date  1665,  and  the  initials  G.T. 
above  the  crest  of  the  Talbots  (a  Talbot  statant). 

Ralph,  baptised  at  Chipping,  Ist  July,  1021.  He  died  in  1635; 

George,  who  succeeded  to  Fairsnape,  was  baptised  6th  Alarch, 
1622-23. 

Robert  Parkinson’s  third  wife  was  Frances  Thompson,  who  survived  him. 
He  died  in  1641,  his  will  being  proved  on  the  23rd  September  of  that  year.  He 
desired  that  his  body  be  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Chipping  Church,  with  his  two 
wives.  The  chancel  was  the  burial  place  of  the  Parkinsons  of  Fairsnape,  the  Brass 
being  removed  from  there  to  its  present  position  near  by.  To  his  only  son,  George 
Parkinson,  was  left  all  his  property  in  Bleasdale,  with  the  water  corn  mill  there, 
and  kiln.  Also  the  advowson  of  the  Rectory  and  parsonage  of  Heysham  together 
with  his  lands  in  Pilling  and  Heysham.  In  case  his  son  died  without  heirs  the 
property  to  revert  to  the  children  of  his  daughters. 

His  kinsmen  and  friends,  Mr.  John  Fist,  Richard  Thorneley,  James 
Parkinson,  of  Blindhurst,  Thomas  Kirke  (hie  nephew),  and  Richard  Parkinson,  of 
Hazlehurst,  were  appointed  to  manage  all  the  lands  until  his  son  came  of  age. 

His  wife,  Frances,  “whose  fidelity,  diligence,  care  and  great 
love  and  pains  I  am  bound  to  requite,”  to  have  the  profits  of  a 
messuage  in  Heysham  called  tlie  Overhouse. 

To  his  youngest  daughter,  Anne,  £200  when  of  age;  to  his 
grandsons,  Henry,  son  of  William  Brabin,  and  William,  son  of 
Henry  Brabin,  £10  each. 

To  Julian,  now  wife  of  John  Parker,  “who  nursed  my  late  son 
Ralph,”  a  yearly  payment  of  5s.  on  the  26th  day  of  October. 

I  will  that  Mr.  Ambrose,  minister,  shall  be  presented  to  the 
benefice  of  Hysam  (Heysham)  upon  the  death  of  the  now  incumbent. 

When  the  place  shall  afterwards  become  void  I  will  that  some  such  of 
the  next  of  kindred  of  my  said  son,  being  capable  thereof,  shall  be 
presented  thereto. 

To  John  and  Elizabeth,  children  of  his  nephew,  Edmund 
Kirke,  each  £10;  to  Elizabed^h,  wife  of  Thomas  Ashton,  5s.;  to 
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Robert,  son  of  James  Parkinson  of  Hlindhurst,  5s. ;  to  Robert,  son  of 
Richard  Parkinson  of  Hazlehurst,  5s.;  to  his  nephew,  Robert,  son  of 
Nicholas  Parkinson,  “the  money  he  owes  me  ;  to  Robert,  son  of 
John  Sherburne  of  Knott,  10s.;  to  Robert,  son  of  John  Haythorn- 
wait,  £3  6s.  8d. ;  to  Richard  Swindlehurst,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife, 
my  wife’s  sister,  £3  6s.  8d. 

To  Mr.  King,  Vicar  of  Chipping,  in  token  of  my  love,  10s.;  to 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  townships  of  Chipping,  Hysam  and 
Bleasdale,  £50,  to  be  paid  in  five  years  as  follows ;  £6  to  the  poor  of 
Chipping  yearly;  40s.  to  the  poor  of  Bleasdale  yearly;  and  40s.  to 
the  poor  of  Hysam  yearly. 

Legacies  to  his  two  old  and  four  present  servants,  and  to  his 
miller.  His  wife  and  son,  executors;  with  his  good  friends  Sir  Edward 
Wrightington,  Knight,  Thomas  Walmsley,  of  Dunkenhalgh,  and 
Richard  Sherburne,  of  Wigles worth,  esquires,  to  assist  them.  (No 
date  of  probate  attached). 


George  Parkinson  succeeded  his  father  to  the  Eairsnape  and  other  estates. 
He  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  Thomas  Blackburne,  of  Orford,  gent.  George 
Parkinson  died  in  1657,  the  last  of  the  main  line  of  Eairsnape  Parkinsons. 

Frances,  the  widow  of  Robert  Parkinson,  in  her  will,  dated  October  7th, 
1662,  left: 

To  Peter  Tompson,  my  brother,  20s.;  to  my  cousin  Joan, 
wife  of  Mr.  Wesbie,  10s. ;  to  my  cousin,  Dorothy  Morley,  my  best  gold 
ring;  to  my  cousin,  Jane,  wife  of  Ralph  Faber,  one  silver  spoon; 
to  my  cousin,  Robert  Eskrigge’s  wife,  my  best  gown. 


She  also  names  her  sister  Alice’s  daughter,  Alice;  her  sister,  Maude  Black¬ 
burne;  her  sister,  Judith;  her  kinsmen,  John  Brabin;  Henry  Parkinson,  of  Goos- 
nargh;  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Bleasdale;  and  appoints  John  Brabin  her  executor. 

Isabel,  the  widow  of  George  Parkinson,  Esq.,  married  for  her  second  hus¬ 
band,  John  Clifton,  gent.,  third  son  of  Thomas  Clifton,  and  brother  of  Sir  Thomas 
Clifton,  of  Clifton.  By  this  marriage  one  moiety  of  the  Eairsnape  and  Blindhurst 
estates  was  carried  into  the  Clifton  family.  She  survived  her  second  husband,  and 
in  her  will,  dated  20th  October,  1676,  she  makes  no  mention  of  any  of  the  Parkinson 
family.  She  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Chipping 
with  her  first  husband.  She  left  all  her  property  to  her  eldest  son,  Thomas  Clifton, 
desiring  her  brother-in-law.  Sir  Thomas  Clifton,  of  Lytham,  Baronet,  and  her 
brother,  Jonathan  Orford,  Esq.,  to  become  her  executors. 
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Robert,  son  of  James  Parkinson  of  Blindhurst,  5s.;  to  Robert,  son  of 
Richard  Parkinson  of  Hazlehurst,  5s.;  to  his  nephew,  Robert,  son  of 
Nicholas  Parkinson,  “the  money  he  owes  me”;  to  Robert,  son  of 
John  Sherburne  of  Knott,  10s.;  to  Robert,  son  of  John  Hay  thorn- 
wait,  £3  6s.  8d.;  to  Richard  Swindlehurst,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife, 
my  wife’s  sister,  £3  6s.  8d. 

To  Mr.  King,  Vicar  of  Chipping,  in  token  of  my  love,  10s.;  to 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  townships  of  Chipping,  Hysam  and 
Bleasdale,  £50,  to  be  paid  in  five  years  as  follows :  £6  to  the  poor  of 
Chipping  yearly;  40s.  to  the  poor  of  Bleasdale  yearly;  and  40s.  to 
the  poor  of  Hysam  yearly. 

Legacies  to  his  two  old  and  four  present  servants,  and  to  his 
miller.  His  wife  and  son,  executors;  with  his  good  friends  Sir  Edward 
Wrightington,  Knight,  Thomas  Walmsley,  of  Dunkenhalgh,  and 
Richard  Sherburne,  of  Wigles worth,  esquires,  to  assist  them.  (No 
date  of  probate  attached). 


George  Parkinson  succeeded  his  father  to  the  Fairsnape  and  other  estates. 
He  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  Thomas  Blackburne,  of  Orford,  gent.  George 
Parkinson  died  in  1657,  the  last  of  the  main  line  of  Fairsnape  Parkinsons. 

Frances,  the  widow  of  Robert  Parkinson,  in  her  will,  dated  October  7th, 
1662,  left: 

To  Peter  Tompson,  my  brother,  20s.;  to  my  cousin  Joan, 
wife  of  Mr.  Wesbie,  10s. ;  to  my  cousin,  Dorothy  Morley,  my  best  gold 
ring;  to  my  cousin,  Jane,  wife  of  Ralph  Faber,  one  silver  spoon; 
to  my  cousin,  Robert  Eskrigge’s  wife,  my  best  gown. 


She  also  names  her  sister  Alice’s  daughter,  Alice;  her  sister,  Maude  Black¬ 
burne;  her  sister,  Judith;  her  kinsmen,  John  Brabin;  Henry  Parkinson,  of  Goos- 
nargh;  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Bleasdale;  and  appoints  John  Brabin  her  executor. 

Isabel,  the  widow  of  George  Parkinson,  Esq.,  married  for  her  second  hus¬ 
band,  John  Clifton,  gent.,  third  son  of  Thomas  Clifton,  and  brother  of  Sir  Thomas 
Clifton,  of  Clifton.  By  this  marriage  one  moiety  of  the  Fairsnape  and  Blindhurst 
estates  was  carried  into  the  Clifton  family.  She  survived  her  second  husband,  and 
in  her  will,  dated  20th  October,  1676,  she  makes  no  mention  of  any  of  the  Parkinson 
family.  She  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Chipping 
with  her  first  husband.  She  left  all  her  property  to  her  eldest  son,  Thomas  Clifton, 
desiring  her  brother-in-law.  Sir  Thomas  Clifton,  of  Lytham,  Baronet,  and  her 
brother,  Jonathan  Orford,  Esq.,  to  become  her  executors. 
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Thomas  Clifton,  her  son,  married  Eleanor  Alathea,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Richard  Walmsley,  of  Dunkenhalgh,  Clayton-le-Moors,  near  Accrington,  and  Mary, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Richard  FToman,  Esq.,  of  Clieams,  Co.  Surrey.  Richard 
was  the  son  of  the  second  Sir  Thomas  Walmsley,  and  great-grandson  of  Judge 
Walmsley. 

The  brother  of  Eleanor  Alathea  was  Bartholomew  Walmsley,  who 
was  tried,  along  with  Sir  Thomas  Clifton  and  others,  at  Manchester,  in  October, 
1694,  for  conspiracy,  in  what  is  known  as  the  “Lancashire  plot  for  the  restoration 
of  James  the  Second,”  but  they  were  all  acquitted.  One  witness  for  the  prisoners 
w^as  Mr.  Parkinson. 

Thomas  Clifton  died  on  December  18th,  1720,  when  his  son,  Thomas 
Clifton,  succeeded.  He  died  in  1734,  leaving  Eairsnape,  along  with  all  the  estates, 
to  his  only  son,  Thomas  Clifton. 

During  the  17th  century,  at  the  homestead  of  Higher  Fairsape,  there 
resided,  in  1621,  Richard  Parkinson,  and  Margaret,  his  wife.  He  was  a  younger 
son  of  Edmund  Parkinson,  of  Blindhurst,  and  their  son  was  Thomas  Parkinson, 
of  Eairsnape. 

Early  in  the  18th  century,  there  was  a  yeoman  branch  of  the  family  residing 
there,  John  Parkinson,  whose  will  is  dated  2nd  August,  1706,  in  which  no  son  is 
mentioned,  but  he  had  two  daughters,  for  he  mentions  his  son-in-law,  William 
Crombleholme,  and  two  grandsons,  John  Crombleholme  and  William  Wilson.  He 
granted  60  acres  of  land  at  Eairsnape  to  James  Parkinson  and  Richard  Sherburne. 
His  widow,  Elizabeth  Parkinson,  of  Eairsnape,  made  her  will  20th  January, 
1708-9,  in  which,  besides  the  above  son-in-law  and  grandsons,  she  mentions 
another  grandson,  Richard  Crombleholme,  whose  name  appears  in  the  enrolment 
of  “Bargains  and  Sales  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Lancashire,”  as  follows: 

7th  January,  1730.  Richard  Crombleholme,  of  Bleasdale, 

yeoman,  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  of  the  one  part,  and  Robert 

Parkinson,  yeoman,  of  the  other  part,  of  lands  in  Eairsnape. 

In  the  19th  century,  one  of  the  homesteads  of  Higher  Eairsnape  was  in  the 
possession  of  Henry  Parkinson  Sharpe,  Esq.,  a  descendant  of  Henry  Parkinson, 
of  Woodacre  Hall  and  Blindhurst.  The  other  homestead  at  Eairsnape,  along  with 
Lower  Eairsnape  and  a  moiety  of  Blindhurst,  were  purchased  by  William 
Garnett,  Esq.,  of  Larkhill,  Salford,  now  Peel  Park,  who  also  acquired  Bleasdale 
Tower.  Later  in  the  19th  century  a  family  of  Rhodes  occupied  one  of  the  Higher 
Eairsnape  homesteads. 
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HAZELHURST  AND  PARKINSONS 

At  the  foot  of  the  wooded  heights  of  Hazlehurst  Fell,  which  closes  in  Bleasdale 
from  the  west,  is  situate  Hazlehurst,  the  homestead  of  the  earliest  branch  of  the 
Parkinsons  from  Fairsnape.  The  old  house  was  replaced  by  the  present  substantial 
stone  building  early  in  the  19th  century,  and  is  of  spacious  proportions.  The  old 
barn  and  outbuildings  of  the  farm  still  remain,  and  bear  the  date  1714 — 

The  barn  is  old. 

But  not  a  place  of  spectral  fear 
Cobwebs  and  dust  and  speeling  sun 
Come  to  old  buildings  every  one. 

At  Hazlehurst  are  the  stone  stoops  of  the  old  Stocks,  which  were  evidently 
needed  when  a  colony  of  wool  combers  were  settled  around  there,  down  to  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century.  The  industry  w^as  introduced  into  the  district  owing  to 
the  proximity  of  sheep-grazing  pastures,  to  facilitate  the  woollen  industry.  The 
wool  was  prepared  and  packed  and  carried  on  the  backs  of  pack-horses.  Whole 
strings  of  these  traversed  the  pack-horse  ways  to  Burnley  and  as  far  as  Halifax. 
A  relic  of  those  days  is  the  old  Saddle  Bridge  across  the  Brock  near  Brook  Farm, 
being  of  sufficient  width  only  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  single  pack-horse  or  pedes¬ 
trian.  The  rise  of  the  cotton  industry  brought  to  an  end  the  trade  of  the  wool 
combers.  Their  cottages  became  derelict,  and  now  little  or  no  trace  can  be  found 
of  their  habitations. 

The  earliest  documentary  evidence  of  the  Parkinson  family  being  settled  at 
Hazlehurst,  is  gleaned  from  the  will  of  Eobert  Parkinson,  senior,  of  Hazlehurst  in 
Bleasdale,  dated  20th  July,  1562,  who  desired  to  be  buried  in  Chipping  Church. 
He  left  the  reversion  of  his  lease  of  one  half  of  Blindhurst  in  trust  for  his  sons, 
William  and  Thomas  Parkinson. 

William  and  his  wife,  Alice,  had  each  one  half  of  the  tenement  of 
Hazlehurst.  They  had  four  sons,  Edmund,  Thomas,  James  and  Kichard.  After 
Alices ’s  decease  her  share  passed  to  Thomas  Parkinson.  One  of  William’s  younger 
brothers,  Eoger,  had  to  have  his  share  in  cattle,  one  half  of  the  stykes  (stirks), 
and  John  was  left  the  sum  of  £3  6s.  8d.  as  his  share.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
younger  sons  sought  fresh  pastures.  Eobert  Parkinson,  the  father,  divided  his 
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goods  between  his  wife  and  four  sons,  William,  Thomas,  John  and  Roger,  his 
wife  and  son,  Thomas,  being  executors.  There  were  also  other  sons,  Robert,  who 
died  young,  and  Edmund,  of  Blindhurst,  and  a  sister,  Elizabeth. 

A  dispute  arose  in  course  of  time  with  respect  to  the  pasturing  of  cattle, 
and  the  members  of  the  Parkinson  family  petitioned  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1591  for 
the  pastures  to  be  divided,  fenced,  hedged  and  ditched.  Agnes,  the  widow  of 
Roe^er  Parkinson,  then  held  one  fourth  of  the  land. 
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HAZELHURST  AND  PARKINSONS 

At  the  foot  of  the  wooded  heights  of  Hazlehurst  Fell,  which  closes  in  Bleasdale 
from  the  west,  is  situate  Hazlehurst,  the  homestead  of  the  earliest  branch  of  the 
Parkinsons  from  Fairsnape.  The  old  house  was  replaced  by  the  present  substantial 
stone  building  early  in  the  19th  century,  and  is  of  spacious  proportions.  The  old 
barn  and  outbuildings  of  the  farm  still  remain,  and  bear  the  date  1714 — 

The  barn  is  old. 

But  not  a  place  of  spectral  fear 
Cobwebs  and  dust  and  speeling  sun 
Come  to  old  buildings  every  one. 

At  Hazlehurst  are  the  stone  stoops  of  the  old  Stocks,  which  were  evidently 
needed  when  a  colony  of  wool  combers  w^ere  settled  around  there,  down  to  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century.  The  industry  was  introduced  into  the  district  owing  to 
the  proximity  of  sheep-grazing  pastures,  to  facilitate  the  woollen  industry.  The 
wool  was  prepared  and  packed  and  carried  on  the  backs  of  pack-horses.  Whole 
strings  of  these  traversed  the  pack-horse  ways  to  Burnley  and  as  far  as  Halifax. 
A  relic  of  those  days  is  the  old  Saddle  Bridge  across  the  Brock  near  Brook  Farm, 
being  of  sufficient  width  only  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  single  pack-horse  or  pedes¬ 
trian.  The  rise  of  the  cotton  industry  brought  to  an  end  the  trade  of  the  wool 
combers.  Their  cottages  became  derelict,  and  now  little  or  no  trace  can  be  found 
of  their  habitations. 

The  earliest  documentary  evidence  of  the  Parkinson  family  being  settled  at 
Hazlehurst,  is  gleaned  from  the  will  of  Eobert  Parkinson,  senior,  of  Hazlehurst  in 
Bleasdale,  dated  20th  July,  1562,  who  desired  to  be  buried  in  Chipping  Church. 
He  left  the  reversion  of  his  lease  of  one  half  of  Blindhurst  in  trust  for  his  sons, 
William  and  Thomas  Parkinson. 

William  and  his  wife,  Alice,  had  each  one  half  of  the  tenement  of 
Hazlehurst.  They  had  four  sons,  Edmund,  Thomas,  James  and  Eichard.  After 
Alices ’s  decease  her  share  passed  to  Thomas  Parkinson.  One  of  William’s  younger 
brothers,  Eoger,  had  to  have  his  share  in  cattle,  one  half  of  the  stykes  (stirks), 
and  John  was  left  the  sum  of  £3  6s.  8d.  as  his  share.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
younger  sons  sought  fresh  pastures.  Eobert  Parkinson,  the  father,  divided  his 
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and  John  was  left  the  sum  of  £5  Ds.  t:5a.  as  his  share.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
younger  sons  sought  fresh  pastures.  Eobert  Parkinson,  the  father,  divided  his 
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goods  between  his  wife  and  four  sons,  William,  Thomas,  John  and  Roger,  his 
wife  and  son,  Thomas,  being  executors.  There  were  also  other  sons,  Robert,  who 
died  young,  and  Edmund,  of  Blindhurst,  and  a  sister,  Elizabeth. 

A  dispute  arose  in  course  of  time  with  respect  to  the  pasturing  of  cattle, 
and  the  members  of  the  Parkinson  family  petitioned  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1591  for 
the  pastures  to  be  divided,  fenced,  hedged  and  ditched.  Agnes,  the  widow  of 
Roger  Parkinson,  then  held  one  fourth  of  the  land. 

An  idea  of  the  value  of  the  land  is  obtained  when  the  lease  was  renewed  in 
1595,  at  an  annual  rental  of  £1  18s  4d.,  of  a  moiety  of  Uazlehurst  to  Lawrence  and 
Thomas  Parkinson,  on  July  11th  of  that  year,  for  thirty-one  guineas.  Again,  on 
November  lOtli,  1598,  a  moiety  was  leased  to  Robert  Parkinson,  senior,  for  twenty- 
one  years  at  a  similar  rental.  A  moiety  of  Hazlehurst  was  sold  by  Christopher 
Parkinson  to  Roger  Hesketh,  of  Whitelee. 

An  Indenture,  dated  January  1st,  1641-2,  between  the  daughters  of  Robert 
Parkinson  and  their  brothers,  James  and  Richard,  concerns  a  fourth  part  of  the 
vaccary  of  Hazlehurst,  including  twelve  acres  of  turbury,  named  Admarsh  and 
Holme.  Richard  Parkinson,  second  son  of  Robert,  and  nephew  of  Christopher 
Parkinson,  of  Blindhurst,  left  a  will  dated  1665,  with  the  recjuest  that  his  body  be 
buried  in  Chipping  Church.  He  left  £80  to  his  son,  Thomas  Parkinson. 

His  eldest  son,  Robert,  succeeded  to  Hazlehurst,  and  married  Jennet, 
daughter  of  William  Bell,  of  Elswick.  She  died  in  1696,  aged  61.  Robert  Parkinson 
was  a  trustee  of  Brabbin’s  Charity  and  an  important  personage  in  local  affairs 
of  the  Chipping  district.  In  his  will  he  stipulated  that  no  two  sons  of  his 
should  hold  both  the  Hazlehurst  and  Elswick  estates,  and  the  Elswick  estate  was 
inherited  by  his  second  son,  William. 

.  Richard  Parkinson,  born  October  22nd,  1654,  married  Ann  Townley,  of 
Oakenhead.  Fie  also  took  an  active  interest  in  local  affairs.  He  died  in  July,  1723. 
and  was  buried  at  Chipping,  his  will  being  proved  in  August  of  that  year  at 
Lancaster.  He  left  his  servant,  Anne  WTiitendale,  an  annuity  of  forty  shillings, 
if  she  continued  in  the  county,  but  if  she  returned  to  London  she  was  to  receive  a 
lump  sum  of  hve  pounds  in  lieu  of  her  annuity,  except  she  be  reduced  to  poverty 
in  her  old  age. 

Richard,  his  son,  was  not  of  age,  and  Henry  Townley,  of  Dutton  Hall, 
gentleman,  and  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Blindhurst,  uncle,  were  appointed  tutors  and 
guardians. 

There  was  a  sale  at  Hazlehurst  on  October  3rd,  1723.  The  sale  book  was 
later  in  the  possession  of  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Liverpool,  a  direct  lineal 
descendant. 
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Richard  Parkinson,  coming  of  age,  inherited  Hazlehurst  and  Sykes  in 
Bowland,  the  stock  of  sheep  there  to  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  heir.  His  wife 
was  named  Alice,  and  he  died  in  1783.  Richard  Parkinson  had  considerable 
property,  and  by  his  will,  dated  October  5th,  1783,  he  left  Hazlehurst,  Sykes  in 
Bowland,  Scotsforth  and  Ellel,  near  Lancaster,  to  his  son,  Richard. 

Admarsh  was  left  to  his  kinsmen,  Henry  Parkinson,  of  Woodacre,  and 
Richard  Parkinson,  of  Blindhurst,  in  trust  for  his  grandson,  Richard,  son  of  Robert, 
who  predeceased  his  father  and  did  not  live  to  inherit. 

Richard  Parkinson,  who  succeeded  in  1783,  by  liis  will  dated  13th  March, 
1798,  left  Sykes  in  Bowland  to  his  son  Richard,  Hazlehurst  to  his  son  Robert, 
Holme  House  to  his  son  John,  with  legacies  to  his  wife  and  young  children,  George, 
Ralph,  Henry,  iVlice  (married  William  Norris),  Hannah  (married  Thomas  Longton), 
and  Jennet. 

Richard  Parkinson  (the  father)  was  buried  at  Chipping  on  the  26th  January, 
1803,  aged  69  years.  His  wife  was  also  interred  there  on  the  30th  November,  1811, 
aged  74  years. 

Robert  Parkinson,  of  Hazlehurst,  son  of  Richard,  born  1767,  married  at 
Lancaster  in  1804,  Ann,  daughter  of  John  Harrison,  of  Woodplumpton,  and  had 
two  sons,  Richard  and  John.  He  left  his  lands  in  trust  until  his  son  Richard  came 
of  age.  Robert  Parkinson  died  on  the  8th  of  August  1817,  aged  46  years.  His 
widow  married  in  1819  John  Parker,  of  Calderside,  and  one  of  her  daughters 
married  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Fieldfoot,  Goosnargh. 

Richard  Parkinson,  eldest  son  of  Robert,  born  1806,  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  James  Bleasdale,  Curate  of  Admarsh.  He  died  December  12th,  1857, 
aged  51  years,  and  was  interred  at  Admarsh  Church.  His  widow  died  December 
1st,  1863,  aged  63. 

Hazlehurst  estate  was  sold  in  1842  to  William  Garnett,  of  Quernmore 
Park,  and  held  by  his  grandson,  William  Garnett. 
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THE  PARKINSON  FAMILY  OF  LANCASHIRE 


Richard  Parkinson,  coming  of  age,  inherited  Hazlehurst  and  Sykes  in 
Rowland,  the  stock  of  sheep  there  to  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  heir.  His  wife 
was  named  Alice,  and  he  died  in  1783.  Richard  Parkinson  had  considerable 
property,  and  by  his  will,  dated  October  5th,  1783,  he  left  Hazlehurst,  Sykes  in 
Rowland,  Scotsforth  and  Ellel,  near  Lancaster,  to  his  son,  Richard. 

Admarsh  was  left  to  his  kinsmen,  Henry  Parkinson,  of  Woodacre,  and 
Richard  Parkinson,  of  Rlindhurst,  in  trust  for  his  grandson,  Richard,  son  of  Robert, 
who  predeceased  his  father  and  did  not  live  to  inherit. 

Richard  Parkinson,  who  succeeded  in  1783,  by  his  will  dated  13th  March, 
1798,  left  Sykes  in  Rowland  to  his  son  Richard,  Hazlehurst  to  his  son  Robert, 
Holme  House  to  his  son  John,  with  legacies  to  his  wife  and  young  children,  George, 
Ralph,  Henry,  Alice  (married  William  Norris),  Hannah  (married  Thomas  Longton), 
and  Jennet. 

Richard  Parkinson  (the  father)  was  buried  at  Chipping  on  the  26th  January, 
1803,  aged  69  years.  His  wife  was  also  interred  there  on  the  30th  November,  1811, 
aged  74  years. 

Robert  Parkinson,  of  Hazlehurst,  son  of  Richard,  born  1767,  married  at 
Lancaster  in  1804,  Ann,  daughter  of  John  Harrison,  of  Woodplumpton,  and  had 
two  sons,  Richard  and  John.  He  left  his  lands  in  trust  until  his  son  Richard  came 
of  age.  Robert  Parkinson  died  on  the  8th  of  August  1817,  aged  46  years.  His 
widow  married  in  1819  John  Parker,  of  Calderside,  and  one  of  her  daughters 
married  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Fieldfoot,  Goosnargh. 

Richard  Parkinson,  eldest  son  of  Robert,  born  1806,  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  James  Rleasdale,  Curate  of  Admarsh.  Pie  died  December  12th,  1857, 
aged  51  years,  and  was  interred  at  Admarsh  Church.  His  widow  died  December 
1st,  1863,  aged  63. 

Hazlehurst  estate  was  sold  in  1842  to  William  Garnett,  of  Quernmore 
Park,  and  held  by  his  grandson,  William  Garnett. 
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ADMARSH  AND  HOLME 

Admarsh  Farm  and  Holme  House  are  two  old  homesteads  in  close  proximity  to 
Bleasdale  Vicarage.  Admarsh  is  traditionally  stated  to  derive  its  name  from 
Eadrnar,  the  dedication  saint  of  Admarsh  Church.  In  former  times  Admarsh  was 
the  common  pasture  and  turbury  for  the  community,  and  when  the  adjoining  lands 
were  enclosed  in  1548,  it  still  remained  in  common,  where  cattle  were  pastured, 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  dispute  and  friction  in  1571  as  the  communal  occupation 
was  abused,  both  by  the  neighbours  and  strangers,  so  much  so  that  in  1591  the 
Queen  was  implored  “for  God’s  sake”  to  fence  and  divide  the  common — 

“as  certain  of  them  with  their  beasts  and  those  of  strangers  eat  up  the 
whole  pasture,  so  that  the  beasts  of  the  other  occupiers  grow  leaner 
and  leaner  for  w’ant  of  meat,  and  many  of  them  die.” 

The  turbury  was  the  turf  gathering  ground  for  fuel,  and  in  1642  twelve  acres 
of  Admarsh  turbury  became  a  possession  of  Eichard  Parkinson,  of  Hazlehurst, 
and  continued  with  the  branch  until  the  18th  century.  William  Norris  resided  at 
the  old  Admarsh  Farm  in  1813,  and  this  was  known  as  the  Parkinson  Charity 
Farm. 

Holme  House  is  an  old  homestead  with  a  quaint  one- storey  porch,  and  was 
closely  linked  with  Hazlehurst  until  Eichard  Parkinson  by  his  will,  dated  March 
13th,  1798,  left  Holme  House  to  his  second  son,  John  Parkinson,  who  married 
Margaret  Ehodes,  of  Thornley.  They  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Eichard, 
the  eldest,  was  twice  married,  firstly  to  Ellen  Helme,  and  secondly  to  Mary 
Topham,  of  Garstang.  Eichard  died  without  issue,  October  19th,  1889,  aged  81 
years.  He  was  the  last  descendant  of  this  line  of  the  Parkinsons  living  on  the 
family  acres.  His  brother  Eobert,  of  Inglewhite,  married  Mary  Townley,  and 
had  issue  John  (who  died  in  infancy),  and  Margaret,  who  married  John  Smith,  of 
Beech  House.  The  sisters  w'ere  Isabel,  who  married  John  Helme,  and  Jane,  who 
married  John  Ehodes. 

Loudscales  is  a  farm  partly  in  Chipping  and  partly  in  Goosnargh,  for  many 
years  the  property  of  the  Parkinson  family.  It  was  left  to  found  a  charity  at 
Goosnargh  in  1686  by  Thomas  Knowdes,  of  Sowerby.  Cards  provided  a  favourite 
game,  and  gambling  for  high  stakes  was  the  rule.  There  is  a  tradition  that  one 
owner  staked  his  farm  on  an  ace,  a  two  and  a  three.  He  lost  and  exclaimed: 

“Ace,  Deuce,  and  Tray, 

Loudscales,  go  thi’  way.” 
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BLINDHURST  IN  BLEASDALE 

“This  amphitheatre  of  mountains  bold, 

To  me  is  redolent  still  with  holy  air; 

The  voices  of  good  men  still  speak 

In  every  breath  that  fans  my  glowing  cheek.” 

The  above  lines  by  Canon  Parkinson  fittingly  apply  to  the  old  homestead  of  Blind- 
hurst  in  Bleasdale,  for  in  its  history  are  records  of  several  notable  men  who  served 
with  distinction  in  various  walks  of  life.  One  at  least  figures  in  the  National 
Biography. 

Situated  on  the  slope  of  Parlick  Pike,  Blindhurst  is  prominent  from  all  parts 
of  Bleasdale,  and  from  it  is  presented  a  wide  prospect.  The  two  old  home¬ 
steads  and  their  farm  buildings  form  a  picturesque  group,  and  are  typical  of  a 
fold,  a  feature  of  former  times.  The  homestead  that  is  most  noticeable  has  a 
remarkable  doorway,  flanked  by  classic  pillars  and  pediment,  with  the  date  1731, 
and  initials  E.E.P.  A  similar  doorway  is  to  be  seen  at  Showly  Hall,  the  birthplace 
of  Judge  Walmsley,  situate  on  the  verge  of  Oxendale  Woods,  off  the  Ribchester- 
road. 

On  visiting  Blindhurst  the  writer  noticed  in  the  spacious  kitchen  of  the 
house  the  corbelled  mantelpiece,  of  the  period  in  which  the  house  was  built,  and 
the  corner  cupboard  above  the  old  arm  chair.  How  spaciously  they  built  in  those 
days,  when  they  believed  in  having  room  enough  and  to  spare,  seeking  comfort 
within,  and  proud  of  their  homes  in  having  the  year  of  the  Lord  and  the  name  of 
the  builder  indicated  over  the  entrance;  built  to  last  not  only  for  their  generation 
but  for  those  to  follow.  Their  lives  were  in  accordance  with  their  dwellings,  plain 
but  substantial,  honest  and  upright  in  their  dealings  wdth  others,  and  in  their 
charity  generous  to  others  and  the  place  wherein  they  dwelt. 

Blindhurst  comes  third  in  the  order  of  seniority  of  the  Parkinson  homesteads 
of  Bleasdale.  First  Fairsnape,  then  Hazlehurst,  from  which  came  a  son  named 
Edmund  Parkinson  to  found  a  home  at  Blindhurst.  He  died  in  1604,  and  his 
sons,  Christopher  and  Robert,  are  described  as  of  Blindhurst,  whilst  his  son 
Richard  was  of  Fairsnape.  Christopher,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  to  the  main 
moiety  of  the  estate,  and  became  an  important  functionary,  being  chosen  as 
Deputy  Steward  of  the  Forest  of  Bolland  in  1611,  under  the  Parkers  of 
Browsholme,  who  were  vested  in  the  position  of  Bowbearers  of  the  Royal  Forest, 
which  was  hereditary  from  father  to  son.  Their  insignia  of  office,  a  staff  tipped 
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with  a  buck’s  horn,  is  still  preserved  at  Browsholme  Hall.  A  court  was  held  at 
Whitewell,  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  Bowland  who  had  felled  timber  without 
licence,  or  killed  any  of  the  King’s  deer,  were  fined.  The  tenants  of  the  forest 
were  not  allowed  to  keep  any  dogs  but  what  could  pass  through  an  iron  ring,  called 
the  stirrup,  still  preserved  at  Browsholme. 

From  the  diary  of  Nicholas  Assheton  we  get  a  glimpse  of  Christopher 
1  aikinson.  In  the  diary  we  read  tliat  on  August  26th  Nicholas  Assheton  sent  his 
servant  man,  named  Fogg,  to  Burnley,  to  borrow  money  from  his  friends.  The 
day  following  Fogg  returned  with  answers  from  Mr.  Thomas  Whitaker,  of  Simon- 
stone  Hall,  and  Towneley,  of  Boyle,  “No  lending  of  money.’’ 

In  The  Lancashire  Mhtches,  Harrison  Ainsworth  refers  to  this  incident  as 
follows : 

“Nicholas  Asslieton,  finding  money  scarce  and  not  likely  to 
borrow  it  in  person,  delegated  Fogg,  and  sent  him  round  to  his  friends 
to  ask  for  a  loan;  but  in  this  instance  the  mission  was  attended  with 
very  indifferent  success,  for  not  one  would  lend  him  so  small  a  sum 
as  thirty  pounds,  all  averring  tliat  they  stood  in  need  of  it  quite  as 
much  as  himself. 

A  murrain  on  those  close-fisted  cudmudgeons — Roger  Nowell, 
Nicholas  Townley  and  Tom  Whittaker.” 

With  a  novelist  s  licence,  Harrison  Ainsworth  states  he  had  the  money  loaned 
to  liirn  by  Richard  Sherburne,  of  Diinmow,  but  that  is  not  true  to  fact.  Nicholas 
Assheton  had  been  on  one  of  Iiis  frequent  visits  to  his  sister  at  Dunmow  in  1617, 
and  on  December  7th  he  attended  divine  service  at  Slaidburn  Church,  when  his 
cousin,  the  Rev.  Abdias  Assheton,  was  the  preacher.  On  his  return  to  Downham 
he  met  Christophei ,  with  whom  he  was  familiar  on  account  of  their  associations  in 
the  Forest  of  Bowland.  He  must  have  been  extremely  persuasive,  for  the  thirtv 
pounds  that  he  tried  so  hard  to  borrow  was  loaned  to  him  by  Christopher  Parkinson, 
and  Nicholas  arrived  home  considerably  relieved  from  his  hnancial  worries  The 
diary  records  the  incident  as  follows  : 

“December  7th.— To  church.  Parson  preached.  To  Downham. 
met  Parkinson.  Borrowed  £XXX  of  him,  and  made  a  bargain  with 
him  to  have  CL  and  pay  him  XL  a  year  for  X  years;  and  if  his  two 
children  die  within  that  time,  goe  away  with  the  CL.” 

Nicholas  Assheton  died  in  1625,  and  Christopher  Parkinson  in  1627. 

Edmund  Parkinson  succeeded  his  fatlier,  Christopher,  at  Blindhurst. 
Described  as  a  yeoman,  he  died  previous  to  1659.  He  was  followed  at  Blindhurst 
by  his  son,  another  Christopher  Parkinson,  the  generous  benefactor  of  Bleasdale. 
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Twice  married,  liis  second  wife,  nee  Elizabeth  Bell,  of  Elswick,  survived  him. 
Christopher  Parkinson  died  in  1702,  and  left  several  legacies. 


His  interest  in  education  is  shown  by  a  legacy  to  enable  a  schoolmaster  to 
be  provided  at  Admarsh,  and  for  an  undermaster  at  Brabbin’s  School,  Chipping, 
besides  leaving  sums  of  money  for  the  poor  of  Claughton,  Elswick  and  Goosnargh, 
and  remainder  of  estate  to  the  poor  of  Bleasdale. 


Anthony  Parkinson,  born  at  Blindhurst  in  1666,  had  a  career  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  that  of  Christopher,  the  benefactor,  in  that  he  joined  the  Order  of 
Franciscan  Friars,  when  he  assumed  the  name  of  Cuthbert,  and  as  such  could  not 
inherit  Blindhurst.  He  was  sent  from  Douai  on  a  mission  to  England  in  1693,  and 
rose  to  be  the  English  Provincial  of  the  Order.  He  is  described  in  the  “Dictionary 
of  National  Biography”  as  “a  very  learned,  worthy  man,  of  an  excellent  natural 
temper.”  He  was  the  historian  of  the  Order,  being  the  author  of  “The  (1726) 
Antiquities  of  the  English  Franciscan,  of  Friar’s  Minor,  named  Grey  Friars. 
The  Order  was  founded  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  they  first  arrived  in  this 
country  in  1224,  and  in  1242  possessed  forty-nine  houses,  or  Friaries,  in  all 
the  principal  towns.  Dissolved  by  Henry  \III,  they  arrived  again  in  England 
when  Cuthbert  Parkinson  came,  and  he  died  in  1728.  A  legend  of  St.  Bega  s 


Abbey,  written  by  him,  was  not  printed  until  1826. 

Elizabeth,  widow  of  Christopher  Parkinson,  the  benefactor,  died  in  1711, 
leaving  a  number  of  legacies,  with  remainder  to  her  nephew,  Robert  Parkinson,  of 
Hazlehurst,  whom  she  made  her  executor.  He  succeeded  to  Blindhurst,  which 
he  rebuilt  in  1731,  and  it  bears  his  initials  and  that  of  his  wife.  Robert  Parkinson 
died  in  1749,  being  buried  at  Chipping  on  March  27th  of  that  year,  aged  72  years. 
He  left  his  moiety  of  Blindhurst  and  Fairsriape  to  his  son,  Henry,  of  Woodacre 
Hall,  Garstang;  Halton  House  and  Wallers  to  his  younger  son,  Richard,  and 
legacies  to  his  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Alice,  with  provision  for  his  wife.  He 
left  10s.  each  to  his  grandchildren,  Mary  and  George  Eccles,  “to  buy  them  two 

Bibles.  ” 


Richard  Parkinson,  the  younger  son,  of  Blindhurst,  w^as  the  builder  of  Wood- 
gates  and  a  Freeman  of  Lancaster  in  1791-2.  His  old  oak  chair  and  coffee  mill  are 
now^  in  the  possession  of  Emma  Parkinson,  of  Fell  View,  Goosnargh.  He  was 
succeeded  at  Blindhurst  by  his  youngest  son,  George,  who  died  theie  November 
21st,  1807,  aged  32  years,  the  last  of  the  Parkinsons  to  dw^ell  at  Blindhurst.  The 
moiety  of  Blindhurst,  held  by  Henry  Parkinson,  passed  to  his  descendant,  Henr^ 
Parkinson  Sharp,  of  London. 
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Christopher  Parkinson  left  his  freehold  share  of  Hazlehurst  to  Eichard  and 
William  Parkinson  and  Eobert  Farrar  in  trust  to  pay ; — 

1  Forty  shillings  annually,  and  every  year  for  ever  unto  such  preaching 
minister  as  shall  officiate  monthly  at  the  chappell  at  Admarsh,  within 
Bleasdale;  and  after  his  wife’s  death,  a  further  sum  of  forty  shillings 
annually. 

2  To  pay  ten  pounds  annually  to  such  schoolmaster  as  they  shall  think 
fit  to  teach  the  children  of  any  person,  or  persons,  of  any  township 
whatsoever  as  shall  send  their  children  thither  to  be  taught,  which 
said  schoolmaster  from  time  to  time  shall  teach  the  said  scholars  at 
Admarsh  Chapel,  or  as  near  thereunto  as  conveniently  may  be. 

3  He  gave  the  interest  of  his  mortgages  of  £100  and  £60,  upon  the  lands 
of  James  Parkinson,  of  Blindhurst,  and  Edward  Parkinson,  of  Flazle- 
hurst,  to  the  poor  of  Bleasdale  for  ever. 

4  The  proceeds  of  a  tenement  in  Goosnargh  during  the  remainder  of 
his  term  of  two  hundred  years  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  an  un-der 
master  in  the  free  school  of  Chipping. 

5  Five  pounds  towards  the  repair  of  Admarsh  Chapel. 

6  Six  pounds  to  be  employed  in  legal  proceedings  to  recover  a  former 
gift  to  the  chapel. 

7  To  the  recipients  of  Brabbin’s  Charity,  sixpence  each. 

8  Sums  of  money  to  the  poor  of  Elswick,  Goosnargh  and  Claughton. 

9  The  remainder  of  his  estates  to  the  poor  of  Bleasdale. 

Notes  copied  from  the  original  book  in  the  possession  of  Harold  Jackson, 
of  Oakenclough,  chairman  of  the  Parkinson  Charity,  by  the  Author,  August 
9th,  1932:— 

This  Book  presented  to  the  Trustees  of  Parkinson  Charity 
By  Mr.  William  James  Garnet,  of  Bleasdale  Tower, 

Was  ]nade  by  his  order  and  the  old  Account  Book  bound  up  together  with  the  new. 

January  1st,  1858. 
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This  book  commencing  in  1770,  has  a  continuous  account  for  over  160  years, 
a  remarkable  fact,  as  showing  the  trust  to  have  been  administered  and  still  con¬ 
tinues  in  a  most  beneficial  manner. 

This  Charity  was  left  by  Christopher  Parkinson,  of  Blindhurst  in  Bleasdale, 
by  will,  July  8th,  1702. 

The  four  pounds  per  year  has  been,  and  is  continued  to  be  paid  to  the 
minister  at  Admarsh,  and  twenty-two  pounds  to  the  school  at  Bleasdale,  while  the 
residue  of  the  income  has  been  granted  to  the  poor  and  aged  people  wdthin  the 
township  which  includes  Oakenclough.  The  names  of  recipients  are  given  each 
year  in  various  amounts. 

The  income  was  originally  derived  from  a  moiety  of  Hazlehurst  land  named 
Admarsh  Farm,  which  became  known  as  the  Parkinson  Charity  Farm,  leased  to 
Augustine  Green  in  1770,  for  twenty  pounds  per  year,  then  John  Crosby  in  1785. 

Henry  Parkinson,  of  Woodacre  Hall,  who  held  part  of  Blindhurst  in  1788, 
signed  as  chairman  of  trustees  of  Parkinson  Charity,  which  he  describes  as  “my 
Uncle’s  dole.’’  Mr.  Stuart  was  tenant  of  the  Charity  Farm,  and  after  his  decease, 
March  25th,  1792,  his  widow  succeeded. 

A  portion  of  the  Charity  Lands  were  let  to  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Hazle¬ 
hurst,  in  1792. 

In  1791,  Henry  Parkinson,  Whitehead,  and  Gibson  were  the  trustees,  and 
Alessrs.  Parkinson  and  Gardner  were  appointed  in  1796.  In  that  year  there  is  a 
note  from  the  solicitor,  Mr.  Startifant,  of  Preston,  to  say  that  the  Land  Tax  of 
seven  shillings  had  been  redeemed  on  a  tw'enty  years’  basis.  But  a  peculiar  thing 
is  that  the  tax  is  recorded  for  several  years  after. 

In  1796  there  is  a  record  of  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  school :  one 
testament,  one  markham,  and  one  weald.  In  1799  there  is  a  further  purchase,  and 
a  yearly  rental  of  twenty-two  pounds  was  derived  from  the  farm  lands. 

Three  markhams,  which  wnre  spelling  books,  cost  tenpence :  Weald’s 
“Reading  Easy,’’  twelve  copies,  cost  four  and  sixpence,  on  November  1st,  1801, 
while  the  postage  of  a  letter  from  Liverpool  cost  one  shilling,  the  receiver  having  to 
pay  in  those  days  according  to  distance. 

Richard  Parkinson,  one  of  the  trustees,  died  1801-2,  and  his  son,  John 
Parkinson,  followed  as  tenant. 

The  trustees  met  at  the  inn  at  Bailey  Hey  on  August  16th,  1814,  when 
their  expenses  were  one  pound. 

There  was  some  expense  entailed  in  renovating  the  property  and  division 
of  lands  referred  to;  the  carriage  of  fire  grates  cost  sixpence;  Robert  Topping  paid 
nine  shillings  rent,  probably  for' a  cottage;  carting  slates  and  roof  flags  cost  two 
pounds  four  shillings  and  three  pence. 
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The  twenty-six  pounds  was  still  paid  to  the  minister  and  school,  and  the 
money  in  hand  is  described  as  “in  purse.”  The  money  was  banked  at  the  Old 
Bank,  Preston,  but  in  1818  was  transferred  to  the  New  Bank.  In  1821  £200  was 
lent  to  the  Alston  Union  Workhouse  authorities. 

A  meeting  of  the  trustees  w^as  held  at  Bailey  Hey  on  September  21st,  1822, 
for  the  letting  of  the  Charity  Lands,  when  the  expenses  amounted  to  £1  5s.  Od. 
The  following  year  the  meeting  was  held  at  the  “lioebuck,”  Myerscough.  A  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  was  held  at  Whalley  to  which  the  Parkinson 
trustees  reported. 

New  Testaments  were  purchased  for  poor  scholars  on  December  5th,  1826. 
In  the  same  year  Mr.  Bleasdale  was  the  schoolmaster. 

The  postage  of  a  letter  from  Thomas  Cottam  cost  one  and  sixpence. 

The  year  previous  John  Parkinson’s  rent  was  £57  7s.  Od.,  and  was  also 
paid  £5  5s.  Od.  for  ITedghog  Ollars,  not  mentioned  elsewhei’e.  The  draining  of 
the  land  w’as  a  serious  item  to  the  trustees,  514  acres  and  374  roods  cost  8|d.  per 
rood. 

The  Bev.  Robert  Parkinson  and  Andrew^  Parkinson  w'ere  trustees  in  1819; 
the  Rev.  Osborn  E.  Littledale  was  succeeded  as  Vicar  of  Bleasdale  in  1833  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fenton,  who  in  1835  received  2,000  young  thorn  trees  as  half-year’s 
salary. 

Fifteen  pounds  was  granted  to  the  new  school  at  Admarsh  in  1835,  and  on 
September  28th,  1835,  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  school.  It  is  quaint  to  notice 
the  spelling  of  “poastidge”  of  a  letter  from  Lancaster  in  Januarv,  1836.  The 
carriage  of  books  from  London  cost  11s.  9d.  in  that  year. 

June  9th,  1835,  the  trustees  granted  ten  pounds  towards  rebuilding  the 
chappell  at  Admarsh. 

The  rents  of  the  farms  w^ere  reduced  from  £52  7s.  Od.  to  £45  7s.  Od.  in  1837; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Fenton  ceased  as  vicar,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Robinson  appointed;  1838, 
twelve  Bibles  purchased,  at  2s.  8d.  each;  £230  of  the  principal  gone  in  Alston 
Workhouse,  1840;  1841,  Rev.  T.  Birkett,  schoolmaster,  perquisite  £5  10s  Od. ;  the 
same  year,  expenses  to  Lancaster  to  bargain  for  an  apprentice;  Mr.  Braithwaite, 
schoolmaster,  1842;  Mr.  Willacy,  1843;  Rev.  Mr.  Ashworth  received  the  £4;  the 
Rev.  F.  Wingfield,  Vicar,  1845;  paid  to  Richard  Parkinson  for  rebuilding  one  bay 
up  to  the  house  end  at  Admarsh,  £6;  an  advertisement  for  a  Master  in  1847  cost 
£3  8s.  2d. 

August  22nd,  1845,  realised  on  sale  of  Alston  Workhouse,  £110  12s.  Od.; 
Mr.  W.  J.  Garnett,  of  the  Tower,  appointed  trustee,  January  2nd,  1847;  May  12th, 
1850,  £260  granted  to  the  new  school;  Alston  Workhouse  referred  to  in  1833. 
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December  24th,  1850,  William  Garnett  conveyed  to  the  trustees,  William 
Sharp,  Andrew  Parkinson,  and  James  Garnett,  £1,000  to  the  new  school,  to  which 
the  trustees  had  granted  £100  in  May,  1850,  then  in  building;  while  Mr.  Garnett 
also  gave  the  land;  £50  w'as  paid  for  carting;  Mr.  Garnett  also  gave  the  stone,  from 
Orrs  in  Bleasdale. 

John  Parkinson  lived  at  Holme  House  in  1850,  Piichard  Parkinson  at 
Grisdale  Lee,  and  John  Parker  at  Bailey  Hey. 

Mr.  J.  Garnett  records  a  balance  in  hand  of  £409  in  1850. 

Richard,  James,  and  Andrew  Parkinson,  tenants  in  1854,  when  £100  was 
subsequently  raised  to  £200,  was  loaned  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Garnett  at  4%. 

Mr.  Hills  schoolmaster  in  1851;  Rev.  David  Bell,  M.D.,  incumbent,  1852; 
Rev.  W.  Shilleto,  1856. 

1857:  Land  and  barn  let  to  John  Parkinson,  53  acres,  2  roods,  9  perches; 
Richard  Parkinson,  48  acres,  2  roods,  5  perches. 

April  12th,  1858,  to  pay  William  Sayers  doctor’s  bill,  £2  18s.  Od. ;  Mrs. 
Parkinson  £5  Os.  Od.,  to  pay  one  half  of  her  son  William’s  bill,  and  portion  of  rent 
remitted  £2  15s.  6d.  The  last  payment  and  the  one  to  William  Sayers  towards 
payment  of  doctors’  bills,  allowed  on  the  occasion  of  a  dreadful  fever  with  wRich 
it  has  pleased  God  to  visit  these  two  families  of  Richard  Parkinson  and  William 
Sayers.  Richard  Parkinson  and  three  daughters  died,  whilst  William  Sayers  lost 
his  wife,  one  son,  and  one  daughter. 

Donation  for  a  pig  sty,  £12  Os.  Od. 

Richard  Parkinson  paid  £30  Os.  Od.  to  the  Charity  for  Holme  House. 

Draining  the  farms  cost  £200,  when  John  Parkinson  and  his  mother  paid 
£100;  1857,  the  former  measurements  of  the  Charity  Lands  were  given  in  statute 
acres,  but  in  1872  in  short  acres,  as  39  acres,  and  38  perches,  and  29  acres,  3  roods, 
32  perches,  each  farm. 

J.  Bowker  was  schoolmaster  in  1863;  Rev.  R.  C.  Barclay,  incumbent,  1864, 
died  1891. 

William  Garnett  chairman  of  trust,  1874. 

In  1902,  the  shooting  rights  over  the  Charity  Lands  were  bought  from 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  for  £5,  and  were  let  at  £15,  then  later  at  £20.  This  was 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  H.  Jackson,  of  Oakenclough,  who  became  chairman  of 
the  Parkinson  Charity  in  1918. 

A  grant  was  made  to  the  library  in  1905,  and  John  Nicholls  was  school¬ 
master  in  1910;  Mrs.  Edmund  Parkinson  is  now  schoolmistress  (1934),  and  has 
been  for  some  years. 
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Th©  tiust  had  be6n  put  to  considorable  exponsG  with  tliG  farms  from  tim6  to 
tim6,  which  depleted  the  funds  available  for  the  use  of  the  Charity,  so  the  farms 
were  sold  in  1921,  and  the  money  invested,  which  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Charity. 

The  Charity  is  still  being  exceedingly  well  administered;  a  grant  of  £100  was 
made  to  the  new  Institute  at  Bleasdale,  which  is  under  the  care  of  a  committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Edmund  Parkinson,  of  the  Schoolhouse,  is  chairman. 

A  grant  of  £22  is  now  made  to  the  Education  Authorities,  and  one  of  £4  to 
the  Vicar  of  Bleasdale,  while  the  rest  of  the  income  is  wisely  expended  in  the  care 
of  the  aged  poor  and  sick. 

A  remarkable  record  truly  of  the  Charity  left  by  Christopher  Parkinson  in 
1/^02,  continued  without  a  break  for  over  two  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  never 
better  administered  than  it  is  to-day  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Harold 
Jackson. 
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A  BLEASDALE  WORTHY 

CANON  B.  PAE.KINSON 

“The  old  familiar  scenes: 

No  more  henceforth  his  feet 

Shall  haunt  the  calm  retreat 
They  trod  before.” 

There  is  a  fragrance  in  the  memory  of  some  men  which  seems  to  sanctify  every 
spot  with  which  they  have  identified  themselves.  Years  roll  on,  change  after 
change  is  accomplished,  the  old  lamps  flicker  out,  the  new  lights  beam  into  exist¬ 
ence.  Yet  there  remain  sundry  nooks  and  corners  which  they  have  familiarised, 
if  not  hallowed,  by  their  kindly  haunting  spirit,  suffusing  a  gentle  influence  over  the 
whole.  Forming  a  fond  connecting  link  with  the  otherwise  dim  and  irrevocable 
past,  in  this  sense  the  pleasant  associations  are  in  the  places  they  have  made  their 
own. 

This  applies  to  the  birthplace  of  Canon  Bichard  Parkinson,  who  wrote  a 
poem  entitled  “The  Prospect,”  which  gives  a  fine  description  of  the  varied  and 
interesting  scenery  commanded  from  the  summit  of  Parlick  Pike.  In  a  note  he 
stated : 

Owing  to  its  remote  distance  from  any  large  town  or  public 
road,  it  is  a  scene  little  known  to  the  traveller,  but  not  on  that  account 
the  less  worthy  of  admiration,  for  there  are  few  views  in  England 
which  can  bear  comparison  with  it,  at  once  for  extent,  variety  and 
sublimity. 

I 

From  this  point  the  country  spreads  out  like  a  map.  Chipping,  Chaigley,  and 
Bowland  to  the  left,  and  the  ridge  that  constitutes  Longridge  Fells;  in  front 
Goosnargh  and  Longridge,  with  Preston  in  the  distance;  to  the  right  a  long  expanse 
of  coast,  upon  which  can  be  distinctly  recognised  the  towns  of  Lytham  St.  Annes, 
Blackpool,  Southport  and  Fleetwood.  At  your  feet  among  the  homesteads  cosily 
lies  one  that  is  encircled  by  a  wood,  which  gives  an  impression  of  rustic  peace  and 
comfort. 

It  is  quite  a  rural  picture,  and  a  spot  that  is  of  interest  as  the  birthplace  of 
Canon  Parkinson,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that  family.  This  is 
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Woodgates,  which  is  approached  by  a  lane  on  the  right  of  the  main  road  to  Bleas- 
dale.  It  is  a  large,  roomy  house  with  circular-headed  windows,  over  the  door  being 
a  stone  tablet  inscribed  : 

Richard  and  Catherine  Parkinson, 

1768. 

Jubeo  Profanas  Hinc  Abesse. 
which  freely  translated  means 

‘I  order  all  unrighteous  persons  to  keep  away  from  here.” 

Rather  a  remarkable  inscription,  but  evidently  a  peremptory  instruction  for 
such  persons  to  keep  clear  of  the  house,  by  Richard  Parkinson,  who  must  have  been 

of  a  strict  and  upright  character  himself  to  have  such  singular  wording  on  the  tablet 
of  liis  house. 

Richard  Parkinson  had  a  family  of  seven  sons  and  five  daughters,  so  we  can 
well  imagine  him  having  sufficient  scholars  ready  at  hand,  augmented  by  his 
neighbours  children,  for  the  minister  of  Admarsh  Chapel  to  teach  in  his  house 
when  he  came  to  board  and  lodge  there.  It  would  require  all  the  spacious  accom¬ 
modation  that  the  house  afforded  to  house  them  all. 

This  interest  in  the  education  of  bis  children  had  its  results  in  later  years, 
for  one  son,  the  Rev.  Robert  Parkinson,  was  for  over  forty  years  incumbent  at 
Longridge  Church,  where  a  tablet  is  erected  to  his  memorv. 

Another  son,  Thomas,  was  schoolmaster  of  Pilling,  while  Henry  founded  the 
branch  of  the  family  at  Longridge,  and  William  at  Grindleton.  A  daughter,  Ehza- 
beth,  married  the  Rev.  John  Carlisle,  Vicar  of  Chipping.  George  Parkinson  went 
to  reside  at  the  older  house  of  Blindhurst.  The  second  son,  John,  succeeded  to 
Woodgates  on  the  death  of  his  father.  May  1st,  1815,  and  married  Margaret  Black¬ 
burn.  Their  sons  were  Richard,  afterwards  Canon  Parkinson,  the  eldest,  and 
Andrew,  the  younger. 

Canon  Richard  Parkinson  was  born  at  Woodgates,  September  17th,  1797. 
As  a  boy  he  went  to  Brabbin’s  School,  Chipping;  from  there  to  Hawkshead  and 
Sedbergh  Grammar  Schools,  and  was  admitted  to  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
on  December  28th,  1815. 

He  commenced  his  career  as  Master  of  Lea  School,  near  Preston,  and  in 
1825  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  St.  Michael ’s-on-Wyre.  In  1830  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  living  of  Whitworth,  near  Rochdale,  and  in  1833  was  installed  as 
Fellow  of  Manchester  Collegiate  Church,  and  upon  its  becoming  a  Cathedral  he 
was  made  Canon,  and  as  such  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  ‘‘The  Old  Church 
Clock.” 
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He  married  in  1831,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hartley,  Esq.,  of  Gill- 
foot,  near  Whitehaven,  and  had  issue:  Catherine,  born  November  25th,  1833 
(married  November  24th,  1870,  George  Brown  Turner,  Esq.,  M.D.);  Richard, 
baptised  July  19th,  1837,  died  1858;  Wilfred,  baptised  February  21st,  1839,  died 
in  London,  unmarried,  July,  1868;  Eliza  Margaret,  baptised  September  9th,  1841. 
His  wife  died  May  30th,  1860,  aged  58  years. 

His  career  from  becoming  Canon  to  his  appointment  by  Lord  Lonsdale  as 
Principal  of  St.  Bees  College,  Cumberland,  saw  most  of  his  Manchester  life.  He 
was  active,  exceedingly  popular,  and  an  attractive  preacher,  affable,  benevolent, 
with  a  fine  temper,  a  vigorous  mind  and  a  ready  wit.  At  a  debate  one  of  those 
present  said  **\\Tiat  would  the  Apostle  Paul  have  said  if  he  had  seen  church 
dignitaries  living  in  luxury?”  Canon  Parkinson  replied  in  a  humorous  way  “I 
think  he  would  have  remarked  that  things  in  the  Church  are  decidedly  looking  up.” 

A  good  judge  of  character,  he  had  a  just  appreciation  of  merit,  and  his 
liberality  of  heart,  hand  and  mind  were  known  to  a  very  large  circle.  Never 
a  more  sunny  presence  filled  a  Canon’s  stall  in  Manchester  Cathedral  than  that 
of  the  ever-cheery  Canon  Parkinson.  W^hen  the  Bean  was  away  on  one  occasion 
the  candles  were  removed  from  the  altar.  This  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bean, 
and  he  sought  an  explanation : 

‘‘Parkinson,  how  is  it  that  when  I  am  here  the  candles  are  not 
disturbed,  but  during  my  absence  they  are  removed  from  the 
holders.”  The  Canon  replied,  ‘‘Well,  Mr.  Bean,  when  you  are  away 
the  light  is  gone.”  ‘‘Oh,  I  see,  and  I  leave  the  sticks  behind?”  said 
the  Bean — a  reply  Canon  Parkinson  enjoyed. 

Canon  Parkinson  had  a  strong  attachment  to  his  aged  parishioners,  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  preaching  on  the  Chetham  Hospital  Foundation  Sunday,  one 
member  of  the  congregation  was  so  touched  by  his  appeal  that  he  subscribed  £1,000 
for  a  statue  of  Humphrey  Chetham,  which  is  now'  in  the  Cathedral,  as  well  as 
placing  four  stained  glass  windows  there.  This  w^as  Peter  Pilkington,  the  poor 
Chetham  boy,  who  was  immortalised  by  Mrs.  Banks  in  her  novel,  a  Lancashire 
classic,  as  “The  Manchester  Man.” 

Canon  Parkinson  generously  offered  £1,000  towards  the  rebuilding  fund  in 
commemoration  of  Queen  Victoria’s  first  visit  to  Manchester  in  1851,  having  a 
strong  desire  to  see  the  fine  old  Church  restored  in  harmony  with  its  long  historical 
associations.  Afterwards,  he  offered  £1,000  towards  a  fund  for  building  new 
churches  in  the  city.  As  a  companion,  his  easy  conversation  was  full  of  information 
and  personal  memories  which  gave  a  charm  to  his  intercourse.  In  1838  he  was 
one  of  the  party  when  Charles  Bickens  visited  Manchester,  and  was  entertained 
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by  Mr.  Gilbert  Winter  at  his  home,  when  Daniel  and  William  Grant,  “the 
Cheeryble  Brothers,”  were  present,  and  Canon  Parkinson’s  wit  added  greatly  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  party.  On  the  Sunday,  the  literary  trio,  William  Harrison 
Ainsworth,  Charles  Dickens,  and  John  Forster,  attended  divine  service  at  the 
Collegiate  Church,  when  the  Rev.  R.  Parkinson  preached  a  most  admirable  sermon 
on  “the  late  hurricane.” 

Canon  Parkinson  had  a  genuine  love  for  his  native  place,  and  he  seldom 
failed  to  visit  his  birthplace  once  a  year,  and  though  removed  from  it  by  his  clerical 
career,  he  always  enjoyed  these  outings  into  Bleasdale.  He  remarked  to  his 
brother  on  one  occasion:  “These  silver  spoons  are  not  those  we  had  when  you  and 
I  went  to  Chipping  school.  Let  us  have  the  common  ones  and  some  of  our  old 
sort  of  porridge.”  He  wrote  a  poem  on  Admarsh  Church  and  another  on  the 
prospect  from  Parlick  Pike,  and  he  published  a  book  of  poems,  sacred  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  in  1832,  with  a  second  edition  in  1845.  As  a  poet  approaching  a  high 
standard  he  had  not  the  slightest  pretensions;  he  relegated  himself  to  a  place 
among  the  veriest  of  minor  poets.  His  poems,  however,  were  crisp  and  tuneful, 
among  them  being  “A  Sabbath  in  Spring,”  and  “The  Host  of  God,”  whilst  “The 
Legend  of  St.  Bega’s  Abbey”  concerns  St.  Bees. 

His  name  is  inseparably  associated  with  Lancashire  literature  as  the  author 
of  the  “Life  of  Adam  Martindale”  in  the  Chetham  series,  a  Society  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  founders.  Canon  Parkinson  describes  the  sorrows  that  surrounded 
the  old  ejected  minister,  his  health  undermined  by  persecution  and  advanced  age; 
his  son,  the  hope  of  his  life,  died;  a  poor,  lame  daughter,  a  little  delicate  grand¬ 
child,  and  his  aged  and  loving  wife,  were  there  to  brighten  with  each  other’s 
sympathy  the  sorrow  and  want  around  the  domestic  hearth.  There  is  a  touching 
simplicity  in  this  hfe  that  found  a  responding  cord  in  Canon  Parkinson’s  nature, 
wliich  was  deeply  touched  by  the  sufferings  of  humble  lives.  This  work  is  one  of 
the  gems  of  his  prose  attempts,  as  interpreting  a  noble  spirit. 

The  Private  Journal  and  Literary  Remains  of  John  Byrorn,’’  best  known 
for  his  Christmas  hymn  “Christians  Awake,”  was  edited  by  Canon  Parkinson, 
and  is  of  interest  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  social  life  of  the  18th  century. 
It  was  due  to  Canon  Parkinson’s  influence  with  Miss  Atherton,  the  great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  Dr.  Byrorn,  that  the  Journal  came  to  be  published  in  the  Chetham 
Society  series. 

The  Old  Church  Clock,  the  best  known  of  Canon  Parkinson’s  works, 
originally  appeared  in  the  “Christian  Magazine,”  and  w’as  afterwards  published 
in  volume  form  in  1852  and  passed  through  five  editions,  the  last  one  in  1880, 
a  large,  handsome  edition  with  memoir  of  the  author,  to  which  the  writer 
is  much  indebted.  There  is  much  of  the  author’s  own  tenderness  of  disposition 
and  strength  of  character  in  “The  Old  Church  Clock,”  and  it  shows  his  admiration 
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for  charming  scenery  and  honest,  simple-minded  people.  The  chief  character  was 
“Wonderful  Walker,”  the  Lakeland  village  pastor,  and  the  book  is  inscribed  “To 
William  Wordsworth,  as  an  humble  token  of  friendship,  admiration  and 
gratitude.”  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  the  Lancashire  novelist,  said  of  “The  Old 
Church  Clock,”  “It  will  become  a  standard  book  in  Manchester,  and  will  keep 
the  author’s  excellent  name  alive,”  and  on  the  publication  of  the  1880  edition, 
wrote,  “I  really  am  charmed  with  the  book;  all  is  well  done.” 

Appointed  as  Principal  of  St.  Bees  College,  Cumberland,  in  1846,  Canon 
Parkinson  was  just  and  liberal  in  his  treatment  towards  the  pupils.  More  than  five 
hundred  pupils  passed  through  the  College  during  his  presidency;  most  of 
them  ultimately  ordained  to  serve  in  the  parishes  of  England  and  the  Colonies. 
In  1855  he  partly  rebuilt  the  old  conventual  Priory  Church,  and  presented  the  read¬ 
ing  desk  there.  He  kept  in  close  touch  with  Manchester,  and  in  the  Cathedral  on 
March  Ist,  1857,  he  had  a  sudden  seizure  whilst  preaching.  He  partially  recovered 
and  resumed  his  duties,  but  his  health  was  undermined,  and  on  January  28th,  1858, 
he  passed  quietly  aw'ay  at  the  Priory  of  St.  Bees,  being  interred  there  February  3rd. 

At  St.  Bees  there  are  memorials  to  Canon  Parkinson  consisting  of  a  triplet 
of  windows  to  be  seen  in  the  south  transept,  filled  with  grisaille  and  panel  figures 
of  Samuel,  Elisha,  Huldah  and  other  saints  connected  with  the  ancient  schools 
of  the  Prophets.  In  the  glass  below  runs  this  inscription : 

Ric.  Parkinson.  S.T.P.,  Paroch.  Min.  Coll.  Praes.  Ob.  D.,  MDCCCLVIII. 

In  the  churchyard  is  the  grave  of  Canon  Parkinson,  a  great  slab  of  freestone, 
covered  with  interlaced  work  of  the  northern  style  of  the  11th  or  12th  century.  On 
the  front  is  inscribed : 

In  Christ. 

Richard  Parkinson,  D.D. 

Canon  of  Manchester  for  XII  ^^ears.  Incumbent  of  this  Parish, 

and  Principal  of  the  College. 

Died  January  XXVIII,  MDCCCLVIII.  Aged  LX  years. 

Richard  Hartley  Parkinson,  his  Son. 

Died  September  XXIV,  MDCCCLVIII.  Aged  XXI  years. 

Catherine,  Wife  of  Richard  Parkinson. 

Died  May  XXX,  MDCCCLX.  Aged  LVIII  years. 

In  the  Lecture  Room  of  St.  Bees  College  is  a  full  length  engraved  portrait 
of  Canon  Richard  Parkinson,  by  Mr.  Charles  Mercier,  of  Manchester,  subscribed 
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for  and  presented  to  the  college  by  the  students.  A  copy  is  also  hung  in  the 
vestry. 

Andrew  Parkinson,  brother  of  Canon  Eichard  Parkinson,  continued  at  Wood- 
gates,  and  married  Catherine  Whaite.  Lie  died  June  27th,  1871,  aged  71  years, 
his  wife  predeceasing  him  on  April  30th,  1867,  aged  72  years.  Their  tombstone  is 
situate  at  the  west  end  of  Chipping  Churchyard,  near  the  Tower. 

“Glory  to  God  on  High” 

Here  resteth  the  body  of 
Mr  John  Parkinson,  of  Woodgates, 
who  departed  this  life  in  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
on  the  26th  July,  1840,  in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age. 

Also  Andrew  Parkinson,  son  of  the  above, 
who  died  June  27th,  1871,  aged  72  years. 

Also  Catherine,  wife  of  the  above  Andrew  Parkinson, 
who  died  April  30th,  1867,  aged  72  years. 

This  memorial  is  erected  to  the  father,  brother,  and  sister-in-law  of  the  late 
Canon  Bichard  Parkinson. 
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The  Bleasdale  Homesteads  are  all  built  of  local  stone,  quarried  from  their  native 
hills,  and  blend  harmoniously  with  the  landscape,  of  which  they  appear  almost 
part  and  parcel.  Here  and  there  improvements  and  rebuildings  attest  the  continued 
habitation  of  this  region  of  moor  and  fell.  Lower  Core  is  one  of  the  homesteads 
rebuilt  in  modern  times  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  is  still  a  considerable  landowner 
in  the  district.  It  replaced  an  old  white-washed  farm  house  that  bore  the  date 
1661,  and  the  initials  J.L.,  John  Lowde,  a  family  of  some  note,  formerly  in  Mytton 
Parish.  John  Parkinson  was  here  in  1763,  Kichard  Parkinson  in  1769,  and  the 
Eccles  family  later. 

Higher  Core,  situate  on  the  fell  side  of  Parlick  Pike,  next  to  Blindhurst 
and  just  above  Woodgates,  is  a  substantially  built  yeoman’s  dw'elling  of  the  18th 
century,  the  only  feature  of  interest  being  a  stone  panel  and  shield  bearing  the 
inscription ; 

Edmund  and  Margaret  Parkinson,  1731. 

This  is  the  same  date  that  appears  on  Blindhurst,  so  that  both  must  have  been 
rebuilt  in  the  same  year.  The  adjoining  farm  buildings  still  retain  traces  of 
mullioned  window's  and  splayed  doorhead,  which  were  probably  part  of  the 
original  house,  of  not  later  than  17th  century  date,  now  converted  to  farm  uses. 
Two  large  nodules  or  stone  balls  from  the  quarry  are  on  the  enclosure  w'alls. 

Higher  Core,  with  its  group  of  buildings  sheltered  from  behind  by  tall  trees, 
has  an  appearance  of  homeliness  that  bespeaks  the  dwelling  of  an  old-time  yeoman. 
Its  history  is  in  keeping  with  the  aspect  of  the  place,  of  quiet  peace,  where  lives  of 
solid  worth  have  been  lived  in  content,  generation  after  generation,  in  full  occupa¬ 
tion  of  farming.  The  place  derived  its  name  from  the  Coare  family,  who  were 
residing  at  the  old  homestead  in  the  17th  century.  Then  it  was  sold  by  the 
Murgatroyd  family,  of  Sawley,  to  Kobert  Parkinson,  of  Blindhurst,  for  £380.  It 
was  then,  Thomas  Parkinson,  son  of  Eichard  of  Hazlehurst,  came  to  reside  there. 
He  died  January  27th,  1705-6.  From  Thomas  there  descended  his  grandsons 
Edward  Parkinson,  of  Ballam,  who  died  in  1729,  and  William  Parkinson,  of 
Burton  in  Westmorland,  who  died  in  1747-8.  His  sons  were  Lawrence  Parkinson, 
of  Burton,  and  John  Parkinson,  of  Westby,  who  died  without  male  issue.  The 
Burton  branch  was  continued  by  John  Parkinson,  who  died  December  24th,  1797, 
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a  benefactor  to  Burton  Grammar  School  by  a  bequest  of  £800,  which  was  of  great 
advantage  to  the  school,  and  increased  its  usefulness. 


The  line  of  the  Parkinsons  so  long  associated  with  Higher  Core,  and 
descended  to  the  present  time,  began  with  Edmund  Parkinson,  the  fifth  son  of 
Robert  Parkinson,  of  Hazlehurst,  who  resided  at  Thornley  Hall.  He  purchased 
Higher  Core  on  August  14th,  1712,  and  was  the  builder  of  the  present  house  in 
1731,  where  he  died  in  1751.  He  was  the  first  of  a  succession  of  Edmunds,  a 
favourite  name  in  the  family.  His  son,  a  second  Edmund,  succeeded,  and  was  far 
advanced  in  years  when  he  died  in  1793.  He  left  Higher  Core  to  his  eldest  son, 
a  third  Edmund,  and  also  a  set  of  silver  buttons  upon  his  best  suit  of  clothes,  by 
which  he  set  great  store.  Wills  such  as  these  are  an  authentic  record  of  the 
testator’s  desires,  and  reflect  every  phase  of  human  frailty,  ambition,  failure  and 
success. 

Provision  was  made  for  his  widow  and  younger  children,  Christopher,  John 
and  Margaret.  John,  the  youngest  son,  was  twice  married  and  had  a  family  of 
twenty  children.  His  second  son,  Arthur,  had  a  son  named  George  Henry,  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  Bootle  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family,  where  he  died  in 
1809.  Edmund  Parkinson,  the  third  of  that  name  at  Higher  Core,  married  Alice 
Alston,  and  died  1801,  aged  55  years.  Their  family  were:  Edmund,  died  without 
issue,  July  19th,  1852,  aged  69  years;  Thomas,  married  Jane  Bond;  and  John. 
Thomas  had  issue:  Edmund,  born  1814,  died  1840;  and  Alice,  who  died  in  1816. 


A  memorial  stone  of  the  Higher  Core  branch  of  the  Parkinsons  commem¬ 
orates  : 


Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Higher  Core, 
who  departed  this  life  December  1st,  1827,  aged  85  years. 


Also  Jane,  wife  of  the  above, 
who  departed  this  life  June  12th,  1816,  aged  23  years. 

Also  their  daughter  Alice, 
who  died  July  4th,  1816,  aged  5  months. 

Also  Edmund,  son  of  the  above  Thomas  and  Jane  Parkinson, 
who  died  May  6th,  1840,  aged  26  years. 


John  Parkinson,  the  youngest  son,  married  October  8th,  1818,  Mary 
Illingworth,  and  he  died  September,  1871,  aged  75  years.  Their  issue  was: 
Edmund,  John,  died  1857,  Eev.  Robert  Parkinson,  Rector  of  North  Leverton, 
Lincoln,  and  Richard,  of  Pendleton;  and  daughters  Alice,  married  Thomas 
Porter,  of  Slaidburn;  Mary  Ann,  married  Robert  Topham,  of  Kirkham;  and  Sarah. 
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Richard,  the  fourth  son,  had  issue  Arthur,  Huen,  Jane,  Helen  and  Frank 
Lockhart. 

Edmund  Parkinson,  the  eldest  son  of  John,  succeeded  to  Higher  Core,  and 
married  Emma  Fielden.  He  died  in  1878,  and  was  interred  at  Chipping.  Their 
family  are.’  Edmund  Parkinson,  Schoolhouse,  Hleasdalej  Thomas  Parkinson, 
Walker  Villa,  Hyde,  Cheshire;  Catherine  Parkinson,  Stanley  Road,  Bootle; 
Andrew  Parkinson,  Goosnargh;  Wilfred  Parkinson,  Kingston  on  Thames;  and 
'  Emma  Parkinson,  Fell  Veiw,  The  Nook,  Goosnargh. 

Edmund  Parkinson,  the  eldest  son,  now  living  at  the  Schoolhouse,  Bleas- 
dale,  married  Mary  E.  Hoyle,  of  Chipping,  his  wife  being  the  schoolmistress  of 
the  school,  which  serves  an  extensive  and  scattered  district,  the  children  coming 
from  a  wide  area.  They  have  a  family  of  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Catherine. 
Edmund  Parkinson  was  born  at  Higher  Core,  and  is  a  worthy  descendant  of  his 
line,  who  have  been  for  so  long  associated  with  Bleasdale. 

PARKINSONS  OF  OAKENCLOUGH 

Oakenclough,  a  secluded  portion  of  the  Bleasdale  Fells,  is  situate  in  the 
ravine  through  which  the  Calder  flows  and  is  in  Bleasdale.  There  is  the  hamlet 
of  Oakenclough  Fold  and  the  Moorcock  Inn,  an  old  hostelry  on  the  moorland  road 
over  Hazlehurst  Fell.  Oakenclough  is  best  known  for  its  paper  mills  (Jackson’s), 
established  in  1774,  in  close  proximity  to  the  village  of  Calder  Vale,  in  the  township 
of  Barnacre-with-Bonds. 

Oakenclough  was  formerly  a  vaccary  of  the  ancient  forest  of  Bleasdale,  and 
a  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family  were  settled  there  in  the  16th  century,  the 
founder  of  the  line  being  William,  2nd  son  of  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Hazlehurst. 
He  and  his  wife,  Alice,  were  referred  to  in  the  will  of  his  brother  Edmund 
Parkinson. 

There  were  four  sons  of  William  and  Alice  Parkinson:  Edmund,  of 
Wilmarleigh;  Thomas,  of  Wyresdale;  James,  of  Oakenclough;  and  Richard,  of 
Goosnargh. 

James  Parkinson  continued  the  line  at  Oakenclough.  In  1598  it  is  recorded 
that  he  summoned  several  persons  for  intrusion  in  the  vaccary  there.  He  had 
two  sons,  the  eldest  being  John,  whose  will  was  proved  in  1676,  in  which  he  men¬ 
tions  his  nephew  Thomas.  The  second  son  was  named  Thomas,  of  whom  there  is 
no  record  beyond  the  fact  that  he  also  had  a  son  named  Thomas,  who  is  referred  to 
in  his  uncle’s  will. 

Thomas  Parkinson’s  will,  dated  1680,  left  all  to  his  wife  Alice.  She  was 
still  a  widow  in  1698,  and  in  her  will  she  mentions  her  cousins,  Robert,  James, 
Nicholas,  John,  and  Thomas  Parkinson,  the  sons  of  Nicholas  Parkinson,  of  Nether 
Wyresdale,  from  which  place  the  will  was  dated. 
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Richard,  the  fourth  son,  had  issue  Arthur,  Huen,  Jane,  Helen  and  Frank 
Lockhart. 

Edmund  Parkinson,  the  eldest  son  of  John,  succeeded  to  Higher  Core,  and 
married  Emma  Fielden.  He  died  in  1878,  and  was  interred  at  Chipping.  Their 
family  are.'  Edmund  Parkinson,  Schoolhouse,  Hleasdalej  Thomas  Paikinson, 
Walker  Villa,  Hyde,  Cheshire;  Catherine  Parkinson,  Stanley  Road,  Bootle; 
Andrew  Parkinson,  Goosnargh;  Wilfred  Parkinson,  Kingston  on  Thames;  and 
*  Emma  Parkinson,  Fell  Veiw,  The  Nook,  Goosnargh. 

Edmund  Parkinson,  the  eldest  son,  now  living  at  the  Schoolhouse,  Bleas- 
dale,  married  Mary  E.  Ho3de,  of  Chipping,  his  wife  being  the  schoolmistress  of 
the  school,  which  serves  an  extensive  and  scattered  district,  the  children  coming 
from  a  wide  area.  They  have  a  family'  of  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Catherine. 
Edmund  Parkinson  was  born  at  Higher  Core,  and  is  a  worthy  descendant  of  his 
line,  who  have  been  for  so  long  associated  with  Bleasdale. 

PARKINSONS  OF  OAKENCLOUGH 

Oakenclough,  a  secluded  portion  of  the  Bleasdale  Fells,  is  situate  in  the 
ravine  through  which  the  Calder  flows  and  is  in  Bleasdale.  There  is  the  hamlet 
of  Oakenclough  Fold  and  the  Moorcock  Inn,  an  old  hostelry  on  the  moorland  road 
over  Hazlehurst  Fell.  Oakenclough  is  best  known  for  its  paper  mills  (Jackson’s), 
established  in  1774,  in  close  proximity  to  the  village  of  Calder  Vale,  in  the  township 
of  Barnacre-with-Bonds. 

Oakenclough  was  formerly  a  vaccary  of  the  ancient  forest  of  Bleasdale,  and 
a  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family  were  settled  there  in  the  16th  century,  the 
founder  of  the  line  being  William,  2nd  son  of  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Hazlehurst. 
He  and  his  wife,  Alice,  were  referred  to  in  the  will  of  his  brother  Edmund 
Parkinson. 

There  were  four  sons  of  William  and  Alice  Parkinson:  Edmund,  of 
Wilmarleigh;  Thomas,  of  Wyresdale;  James,  of  Oakenclough;  and  Richard,  of 
Goosnargh. 

James  Parkinson  continued  the  line  at  Oakenclough.  In  1598  it  is  recorded 
that  he  summoned  several  persons  for  intrusion  in  the  vaccary  there.  He  had 
two  sons,  the  eldest  being  John,  whose  will  was  proved  in  1676,  in  which  he  men¬ 
tions  his  nephew  Thomas.  The  second  son  was  named  Thomas,  of  whom  there  is 
no  record  beyond  the  fact  that  he  also  had  a  son  named  Thomas,  who  is  referred  to 
in  his  uncle’s  will. 

Thomas  Parkinson’s  will,  dated  1680,  left  all  to  his  wife  Alice.  She  was 
still  a  widow  in  1698,  and  in  her  will  she  mentions  her  cousins,  Robert,  James, 
Nicholas,  John,  and  Thomas  Parkinson,  the  sons  of  Nicholas  Parkinson,  of  Nether 
Wyresdale,  from  which  place  the  will  was  dated. 
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Richard,  the  fourth  son,  had  issue  Arthur,  Huen,  Jane,  Helen  and  Frank 
Lockhart. 

Edmund  Parkinson,  the  eldest  son  of  John,  succeeded  to  Higher  Core,  and 
KrTima  Fielden.  He  died  in  1878,  and  was  interred  at  Chipping.  Their 
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in  his  uncle's  will.  . 7 

Thomas  Parkinson’s  will,  dated  1680,  left  all  to  his  wife  Alice.  She  was 
still  a  widow  in  1698,  and  in  her  will  she  mentions  her  cousins,  Robert,  James, 
Nicholas,  John,  and  Thomas  Parkinson,  the  sons  of  Nicholas  Parkinson,  of  Nether 
Wyresdale,  from  which  place  the  will  was  dated. 
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CoLDCOATES,  SOMETIMES  Spelt  Coldcotes,  is  an  old  homestead  on  the  left  of  the 
Bleasdale-road  from  Chipping.  Its  history  is  without  any  striking  incidents, 
although  we  glean  some  interesting  items  concerning  values  in  former  days,  and 
curious  customs.  The  farmhouse  in  the  fold  contains  evidence  of  18th  century 
date  on  account  of  its  shallow  window  mullions.  The  old  pump  and  stone  trough 
still  dominate  the  centre  of  the  fold.  The  earlier  homestead  is  stated  to  have  had 
a  thatched  roof.  Early  in  the  17th  century,  John  Parkinson,  husbandman,  and 
Margaret,  his  wife,  with  four  stalwart  sons,  had  their  home  there.  The  four  sons 
were:  Balph,  John,  Thomas,  and  Eichard  Parkinson.  When  the  father  died  on 
May  6th,  1634,  an  inventory  was  taken  of  his  stock,  which  included : 

Four  oxen,  valued  at  £22;  six  kine,  £20;  four  stores,  £14;  six 
stirks,  £8;  two  big  horses,  £10;  nineteen  old  sheep  and  four  lambs, 

£5;  sixty-two  windles  of  meal  at  five  shillings  per  windle. 

Twenty-seven  spoons  of  brass  and  pewter  were  valued  at  three  shillings  and 
eightpence.  Evidently  these  were  very  much  prized,  although  the  value  was  small. 
The  will  of  Margaret,  his  widow,  was  proved  on  June  25th,  1657. 

The  eldest  son,  Ealph  Parkinson,  died  in  1669,  and  was  very  minute  as  to 
his  burial  place,  according  to  his  will : — 

I  give  my  body  to  be  buried  in  Chipping  Church,  as  near 
unto  my  form  (pew)  as  conveniently  may  be,  where  my  iather  and 
mother  were  buried. 

He  made  a  rather  curious  bequest  that  recalls  some  old  customs — 

To  the  impotent  poor  of  Chipping  township,  twenty  shillings 
per  year  for  six  years  together.  To  be  distributed  upon  every  feast 
day  of  All  Saints,  at  the  house  wherein  I  now  dwell.  A  dole  of  a 
penny  and  a  cake  to  be  given  at  the  funeral. 

His  brother,  Eichard  Parkinson,  survived  him  forty-eight  years,  and  was 
buried  at  Chipping  May  17th,  1718.  The  administration  of  his  goods  was  granted 
to  Eichard  Leigh,  of  Birkett,  gent.  Eichard  had  four  sons:  John;  Eobert,  whose 
will  was  proved  November  7th,  1717;  Ealph;  and  Thomas,  whose  will  was  proveil 
October  4th,  1695. 
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John  Parkinson,  eldest  son  of  Richard,  was  heir  to  his  uncle,  and  succeeded 
to  Coldcotes.  His  wife  was  named  Jenet.  He  was  buried  at  Chipping,  January 
12th,  1719-20.  His  family  were:  Ralph  (died  previous  to  1719),  John,  Robert, 
Christopher,  Richard,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Sarah. 

John  Parkinson,  by  will  September  28th,  1719,  left  his  tenement  in 
Chipping,  held  of  Ralph  Egerton,  Esq.,  to  his  son  Robert,  and  a  close  of  land, 
named  Kirkcroft,  to  his  daughter  Sarah. 

Robert,  third  son  of  John,  the  eldest,  was  buried  at  Chipping  on  October 
8th,  1729,  aged  52  years.  By  his  will,  dated  October  1st,  1729,  he  left  his  lands 
to  his  nephews,  Richard,  Thomas  and  John  Parkinson,  and  made  his  sister-in-law, 
Jenet,  the  executrix. 

John,  the  son  of  Ralph  Parkinson,  succeeded  to  Coldcotes.  By  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  he  had  the  following  family:  Ralph  (who  died  in  1768),  John,  William, 
Richard,  and  Alice.  He  bequeathed  his  freehold  estate  of  Coldcotes  to  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  in  trust  for  his  grandson  John.  The  father  was  buried  in  Chipping 
Church  on  March  17th,  1770.  His  tombstone  can  still  be  seen  just  within  the  porch 
entrance  to  the  church,  and  inscribed:  “J.P.  1771.” 

No  simpler  inscription  could  have  been  given,  and  all  who  enter  the  church 
must  needs  pass  over  the  grave  of  the  Parkinson  of  Coldcotes,  near  to  the  pew 
wherein  he  formerly  sat. 

John,  the  son  of  Ralph  Parkinson,  succeeded  to  Coldcotes,  and  died  there 
April  1st,  1834,  aged  78  years. 

Ralph  Parkinson,  son  of  John  Parkinson,  sold  Coldcotes  and  went  to  reside 
at  Daub  Hall,  where  he  died  January  12th,  1848,  aged  66  years. 

A  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family  from  Coldcotes  settled  at  Cockhill  in 
Chipping  in  the  17th  century. 
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Edmund  Parkinson,  of  Cockhill,  in  his  will,  dated  October  1st,  1727,  states: 

“I  give  to  the  use  and  towards  the  maintainance  of  a  dissenting 

minister  at  the  Hesketh  Lane  Chapel  £6,  and  appoint  two  neighbours, 

Eev.  Peter  Walkden,  minister  of  the  chapel,  and  John  Parkinson,  of 

Daub  Hall,  executors.” 

The  old  chapel  is  now  a  dwelling  house,  two  miles  west  of  Chipping  village. 
Over  the  doorway  is  the  following  inscription : 

MDCCV. 

For  he  loveth  our  nation 
He  hath  built  us  a  synagogue. 

1705. 

The  Eev.  Peter  Walkden  was  born  near  Manchester,  on  October  16th,  1684, 
and  entered  the  Nonconformist  ministry  on  May  1st,  1709.  He  became  minister 
of  Garswood,  Yorkshire.  In  1711  he  was  appointed  to  Hesketh  Lane  Chapel,  and 
resided  at  the  Parkinson  homestead  of  Daub  Hall.  Here  he  looked  after  his  cows 
and  pigs  during  the  week,  and  preached  at  Hesketh  Lane  and  Newton  Chapels 
on  Sundays.  His  diary,  which  commences  in  1725,  shows  how  hard  his  family  and 
himself  found  it  to  make  ends  meet. 

Eoads  were  few  and  bad,  carts  were  unknown,  trails  and  pack-horses  being 
chiefly  used  to  convey  produce  to  and  fro.  The  currency  was  deplorable,  copper 
money  being  at  a  premium,  and  tokens  were  issued  by  private  traders,  while  barter 
and  deferred  payments  were  general.  Beef  was  occasionally  sold  by  the  foot,  and 
spirits  by  the  aliquot  parts  of  Black  Jacks. 

The  Eev.  Peter  Walkden  met  with  John  Wilson,  of  whom  he  bespoke  a  foot 
of  his  cow  in  meat,  and  paid  l|d.  for  half  a  jack  of  spirits.  Ale  was  the  common 
beverage  of  the  people,  and  Peter  Walkden  dearly  loved  his  penny  pot  of  ale.  He 
was  either  wet,  dry,  hot,  cold,  ill  or  hungry,  or  someone  else  was  thirsty,  and  the 
sovereign  balm  for  all  these  conditions  was  a  penny  pot  of  home  brewed  ale.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  stayed  long  at  any  house  of  call,  although  he  did  forget  his 
razor,  and  again  his  Bible  at  the  inns. 

The  Eev.  Peter  Walkden  held  services  on  special  occasions  at  the  homes  of 
his  people.  One  such  service  was  for  the  mercy  of  his  son  Nathaniel’s  restoration, 
after  he  had  been  lost  on  the  fells.  Kindly  acts  of  charity  and  homely  acts  of 
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hospitality  to  both  friends  and  strangers,  and  a  ready  wilhngness  to  visit  any  of 
the  people  in  time  of  trouble,  endeared  him  to  all  the  countryside.  He  wrote  a 
drama  entitled  “Kelly,  or  the  Modern  Reformer.”  The  scene  is  laid  at  an  inn 
called  “The  Raven,”  which  is  identified  with  the  “Hog  and  Partridge,”  and  200 
years  ago  known  as  “The  Green  Man.” 

There  were  Parkinsons  settled  at  the  picturesque  village  of  Newton  in 
Rowland,  as  shown  by  the  diary  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Walkden,  in  the  early 
18th  century,  when  Edward  Parkinson  kept  an  inn  or  ale  house  there.  In 
those  days  males  and  females  alike  frequented  the  inns,  being  social  centres  and 
places  of  call  on  travel.  Families,  after  dining  at  home,  made  it  a  practice  to 
adjourn  to  the  ale  house  with  their  company.  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  Nonconformist  ministers  saw  no  harm  in  calling  at  the  inns,  it  not  being 
regarded  in  any  way  unusual;  in  fact,  they  were  a  necessity  for  travellers  when 
private  hospitality  was  not  available. 

Thus  we  find  that  when  the  Rev.  Peter  Walkden  visited  NewTon,  he  records : 

“1729.  August  24th.  Lord’s  Hay.  I  got  my  grey  mare  and 

went  direct  to  Newton  and  put  in  my  mare  at  the  Chapel  and  went 

into  Edward  Parkinson’s  and  got  a  penny  pot  of  ale.  Then  I  went  to 

Chapel.  ’’ 

The  introduction  and  general  use  of  tea  and  coffee  effected  a  revolution  in 
the  social  life  of  the  community,  but  are  not  once  mentioned  in  Peter  Walkden ’s 
diary,  1725  to  1730. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Walkden  had  both  Hesketh  Lane  and  Newton  Chapels,  his 
duty  being  to  preach  alternate  Sundays  at  each  place,  and  itinerant  the  district  on 
his  favourite  mare,  which  lost  a  shoe  in  the  chapel  house  at  Chaigley  in  1725. 
This  house  must  have  preceded  the  present  quaint  chapel  and  school  at  the  foot  of 
Longridge  Fell,  at  Walkerfold,  which  bears  the  inscription : 

Chaigley  Charity  School. 

Established  by  Miss  Ellin  Haighton, 

and  endowed  by  Miss  Ann  Haighton,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Haighton, 

all  of  London. 

The  ground  bought  of  Mr.  Richard  Haighton,  of  Chaigley,  1792. 

In  1801  there  were  six  members  of  this  Congregational  Church  at  Walker¬ 
fold,  as  follows:  Joseph  Parkinson,  Mary  Parkinson,  Richard  Kirkham,  William 
Bond,  James  Hoyle,  and  William  Hilworth. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Walkden  left  for  Holcombe  in  1738,  and  died  on  Sunday, 
November  5th,  1769,  aged  85  years. 
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HAZLEHURST  BRANCHES 

PAEKINSONS  OF  CLAEK  HOUSE 

From  Hazlehurst  in  Bleasdale  can  be  traced  the  origin  of  several  branches  of  the 
Parkinson  family.  The  Hazlehurst  Parkinsons  continued  the  line  of  the  family 
after  the  main  hne  of  Fairsnape  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Eobert  Parkinson,  of  Hazlehurst,  who  died  in  1701,  had  a  family  of  six  sons 
and  three  daughters,  and  there  were  considerable  family  estates  in  Bleasdale, 
Bowland,  Elswick,  Scotsforth  and  Ellel.  Eobert  Parkinson  stipulated  in  his 
will  that  no  one  son  should  inherit  both  Hazlehurst  and  Elswick  estates,  and 
therefore  the  eldest  son,  Eichard,  inherited  Hazlehurst,  while  the  second  son, 
Wilham,  inherited  the  Elswick  estates  in  the  Fylde. 

William  Parkinson,  born  December  1st,  1656,  by  will  dated  March  30th, 
1728,  left  Bells  Mill  and  Kiln,  in  Elswick,  with  39  acres  of  land,  to  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  and  daughters  Ellen  and  Margaret. 

John  Parkinson,  third  son,  born  February  7th,  1668-9,  resided  at  Trough 
House,  part  of  the  family  possessions  in  the  Forest  of  Bowland. 

Thomas  Parkinson,  fourth  son,  born  28th  June,  1671,  died  at  Blindhurst, 
unmarried,  February  19th,  1732-3,  aged  61  years,  and  by  his  will  dated  November 
2nd,  1728,  gave  £100  to  his  nephew  Eobert,  and  made  him  executor;  £20  each  to 
the  children  of  his  kinsman.  Barton  Parkinson,  of  Bradcroft;  2s. 6d.  to  Thomas 
Parkinson,  curate  of  Garstang;  and  £10  to  the  poor  of  Bleasdale.  His  inventory 
came  to  £401. 

Edmund  Parkinson,  fifth  son  (see  Higher  Core). 

Eobert  Parkinson,  sixth  son  (see  Blindhurst). 

The  three  daughters  of  Eobert  Parkinson,  of  Hazlehurst,  Ellen  (born 
February  8th,  1659-60),  Alice  (born  June  27th,  1663),  and  Elizabeth  (born 
December  15th,  1665),  were  each  given  £100  by  their  father  during  his  lifetime, 
who  by  his  will  proved  at  St.  Michael’s,  March  9th,  1702-3.  left  Ellen  £10  and 
Alice  £5. 

The  third  son  of  Eobert  Parkinson,  of  Hazlehurst,  became  the  founder  of 
the  line  at  Clark  House  in  Chipping,  where  he  removed  from  Trough  House,  in 
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the  Trough  of  Bowland.  The  lands  of  Clark  House  formed  part  of  the  endowment 
for  the  Chantry  of  Our  Lady  in  Chipping  Church,  founded  in  1530  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Maudsley,  Rector  of  Chipping,  who  had  this  Chantry  Chapel  erected  on 
the  north  side  of  Chipping  Church.  Henry  Clarke  was  the  tenant  of  this  particular 
portion  of  the  Chantry  lands  in  1535,  when  the  Chantries  were  dissolved.  He  had 
to  compound  for  his  goods  which  had  been  seized.  One  of  his  descendants,  Henry 
Clark,  held  the  farm  as  yeoman  in  1635.  The  house,  no  doubt,  derived  its  name 
from  that  of  the  family. 

John  Parkinson,  of  Trough  House,  Bowland,  followed  the  Clark  family  in 
possession  of  Clark  House,  his  wife’s  name  being  Ann.  They  had  a  family  of  five 
sons  and  one  daughter,  namely  Robert,  John,  Richard,  Josias,  William  and 
Elizabeth. 

John  Parkinson,  the  father,  held  the  Church  sittings  apportioned  to  Clark 
House  in  1717.  He  died  in  1721,  being  the  first  of  the  Parkinson  line  at  Clark 
House. 

His  eldest  son,  Robert,  left  to  reside  at  Wallers  Farm,  Chipping,  while  the 
second  son,  John,  continued  at  Clark  House,  and  was  resident  there  in  1739. 
Edmund  Parkinson,  his  eldest  son,  was  in  possession  of  Clark  House  in  1769,  and 
continued  to  hold  the  sittings  in  the  centre  aisle  of  Chipping  Church. 

His  son,  John  Parkinson,  was  baptised  at  Chipping  Church,  March  8th, 
1772.  He  and  his  wife.  Jennet,  settled  at  Paradise  Farm,  Brock.  It  was 
from  there  the  branches  at  Accrington,  Southport  and  Longridge  derived  their 
descent,  thus  affirming  that  these  various  branches  of  the  Parkinson  family  are 
identified  with  Bleasdale  and  Chipping,  from  whence  John  and  Jennet  Parkinson 
originated. 

One  branch  of  the  Parkinsons  remained  at  Trough  House,  Bowland,  and 
many  of  them  are  interred  at  Slaidburn  Church. 

In  Slaidburn  churchyard  is  the  gravestone  inscribed : 

To  the  Memory  of 
John  Parkinson,  of  Trough  House. 

Died  October  29th,  1896,  aged  67  years. 

Also  Martha,  his  wife, 
died  February  7th,  1902,  aged  71  years. 

William  Parkinson,  of  Root  Farm,  Slaidburn,  died  1919,  aged  63  years,  was 
a  member  of  the  branch  from  Trough  House. 


DAUP.  HALL,  CHIPPING. 


BLACK  HALL,  CHIPPING. 
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BAILEY  HEY 

Blbasdale  has  close  association  with  Goosnargh,  which  parish  it  adjoins,  as  well 
as  other  places  far  and  near.  Its  people  have  migrated  and  carried  the  vigour 
derived  from  their  native  hills  down  into  the  lowlands  of  Lancashire.  In  this 
respect  Bailey  Hey  is  no  exception,  having,  by  a  branch  of  the  Parkinsons  situate 
there,  contributed  to  the  life  and  development  of  such  centres  as  Preston, 
Lancaster,  Blackpool  and  other  places,  all  within  sight  of  the  Bleasdale  range  of 
hills. 

Early  in  the  18th  century  there  were  Parkinsons  at  Bailey  Hey,  one  member 
being  Thomas  Parkinson,  resident  there  in  1720.  In  that  year  he  held  the  post  of 
Churchwarden  at  Goosnargh  Church,  and  was  described  as  of  Bailiff e  Hey.  He 
resided  there  until  his  death,  his  will  being  proved  in  1741. 

A  singular  thing  regarding  Bleasdale  is  that  there  is  no  hostelry,  or  wayside 
inn,  at  the  present  time,  which  is  remarkable  for  such  a  district  so  remote  from 
the  amenities  of  life.  One  can  scarcely  realise  how  the  local  farmers  and  farm 
hands  do  without  a  place  of  call,  wherein  to  talk  of  crops  and  cattle,  or  “drive”  a 
bargain. 

The  nearest  public  places  of  call  are  at  Chipping  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Horns  Inn,  near  Whitechapel,  on  the  other,  some  miles  distant.  Perhaps  a  weekly 
visit  to  Chipping  or  Longridge  is  sufficient  for  their  needs.  But  at  one  period,  not 
far  distant,  such  a  want  was  supplied  by  an  inn  at  Bailey  Hey,  well  remembered 
by  many  of  the  inhabitants,  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  farm. 

Bailey  Hey  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  an  inn  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  why  it  was  abandoned  as  such  it  would  be  interesting  to  know.  Perhaps  there 
was  not  sufficient  patronage,  yet  like  many  other  country  inns,  could  still  have 
combined  its  trade  with  that  of  farming.  The  building  is  commodious  enough  for 
that  purpose,  and  occupies  a  prominent  position  on  the  left  of  the  road  from 
Chipping.  It  is  a  long,  two  storey  building,  with  one  storey  porch,  and  mullioned 
windows  with  dripstones  over.  A  flight  of  stone  steps  at  one  end  leads  to  an  upper 
floor  that  would  probably  be  in  use  during  the  old  pack-horse  days,  when  long 
strings  of  these  hardy  “gals”  came  regularly  into  the  district  with  lime  from 
Clitheroe,  or  other  commodities  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  carrying  back  the 
wool  when  woolcombing  was  the  chief  industry  of  the  district.  But  those  days 
have  passed,  and  so  has  the  inn  at  Bleasdale  known  as  ”The  Dog  and  Partridge.” 
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CHIPPING  AND  PARKINSONS 

The  ancient  village  of  Chipping  has  many  associations  with  several  branches  of 
the  Parkinson  family,  whose  homesteads  are  scattered  about  the  vale,  from  whence 
it  derived  its  name.  Chipping  must  once  have  been  a  thriving  centre  of  trade  to 
have  earned  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  “Chepe,”  meaning  market,  which  has  given 
us  “cheap”  and  “Cheapside,”  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  quaint  village,  with  its  historic  old  Church,  lies  in  the  wide  open  valley 
between  the  Fells  of  Bleasdale  and  Longridge,  the  centre  of  a  parish  which 
stretches  over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

The  village  contains  two  inns,  three  places  of  worship,  and  the  old  Brabbin’s 
School  within  its  confines.  It  mainly  consists  of  two  streets,  or  thoroughfares, 
bordered  by  dwellings,  many  of  which  are  good  examples  of  17th  century  architec¬ 
ture,  including  the  present  Post  Ofi&ce. 

Extending  from  the  Fylde  of  Lancashire  to  the  Biver  Hodder,  that  defines 
the  boundary  of  Yorkshire,  the  Vale  of  Chipping  is  watered  by  the  small  stream 
named  the  Loud,  which  rises  on  Bleasdale  Fells.  It  is  a  rich  pastoral  country, 
traversed  by  good  roads  from  Longridge  and  Higher  Hodder,  White  well  and 
Garstang,  with  nothing  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  or  smoke  to  pollute 
the  atmosphere,  and  streams  that  flow  into  the  Loud,  and  onwards  to  the  Biver 
Hodder.  Here  are  lands,  the  history  of  which  goes  back  to  pre-historic  days,  when 
men  gazed  down  into  the  valley  from  their  settlement  on  the  Fells,  and  traversed 
it  when  hunting  wild  animals.  The  Bomans  passed  through  it  by  the  road  that 
crosses  Jeffrey  Hill,  and  over  the  Hodder,  south  of  Boeford  Bridge,  on  their  way 
to  Qverborough. 

In  subsequent  times  the  Boman  road  assisted  the  Scottish  borderers  in 
their  raids  upon  the  dale  by  affording  means  of  access.  From  a  document  dated 
1340,  we  learn  that  Chippendale  was  devastated  by  the  Scots,  who  laid  waste  the 
crops  and  cultivated  lands,  leaving  havoc  and  destruction  in  their  wake,  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  dale  was  so  impoverished  that  it  took  a  considerable  number  of 
years  to  recover  its  prosperity. 

Yet  the  inhabitants  clung  to  the  district,  and  when  danger  was  imminent 
they  took  refuge  in  the  recesses  of  the  Fells.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Wolf  house 
Clough  was  often  used  for  that  purpose,  even  so  late  as  the  Jacobite  risings  of 
1715  and  1745. 
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The  Manor  of  Chipping  was  granted  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
Bichard-de-Chepyn,  and  in  1348  John-de-Chepyn  granted  the  homage  and  service 
of  thirteen  vassals  to  Richard-de-Knolle,  The  Manor  continued  in  the  Knolle 
family  until  Isabel,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Knolle,  of  Wolf  house,  con¬ 
veyed  the  manor  into  the  Sherburne  family  of  Leagram,  and  from  them  to  the 
Welds.  Part  of  the  Manor  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Earls  of  Derby  through 
marriage  with  the  Doughty  family. 

“From  plague,  pestilence  and  famine,  good  Lord  deliver  us,”  would  fre¬ 
quently  be  the  prayer  in  Chippendale  in  1422,  when  it  suffered  terribly  from  the 
plague,  which  raged  to  such  an  extent  that  a  large  number  of  people  perished,  and 
many  quitted  the  place  in  fear  of  the  pestilence,  so  that  the  lands  remained 
untilled,  and  grievous  desolation  reigned  where  plenty  had  previously  abounded, 
and  not  until  it  abated  did  they  return. 

In  later  times  the  inhabitants  of  the  dale  were  more  concerned  in  the  changes 
that  took  place  in  regard  to  the  enclosure  of  lands  than  in  any  change  of  dynasty. 
Still,  they  could  not  altogether  escape  taking  some  part  in  events  that  intruded 
upon  their  otherwise  pastoral  pursuits.  They  were  often  called  upon  to  contribute 
men  to  join  the  military  levies,  and  were  among  the  force  numbering  over  7,800 
which  assembled  at  Preston,  summoned  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  the  autumn  of 
1536,  when  steps  were  being  taken  to  suppress  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  The  Earl 
of  Sussex,  writing  from  Preston,  March  21st,  1536-7,  states  “that  there  was  not 
a  scarcer  country  for  men  and  horses,  and  in  a  manner,  for  horses  none  is  almost 
to  be  got  for  money.” 

When  the  chantries  in  Chipping  Church  were  dissolved,  the  lands  forming 
the  endowment  became  part  of  the  manor  held  by  the  Sherburnes  of  Wolf  house. 
Thomas  Houghton  enclosed  in  1566-7  all  the  commons  of  Chipping  and  Bleasdale 
which  were  fit  for  tillage,  and  left  only  the  mountain  called  Pyer-locke  (Parlick). 

At  the  Manor  Court  held  at  Chipping  on  October  3rd,  1626,  among  the 
tenants  were:  Robert  Parkinson,  gent.;  James  Parkinson;  John  Parkinson,  Betty 
Parkinson,  widow.  A  few  years  later,  at  another  Manor  Court  held  at  Chipping, 
Richard  Parkinson,  gent.,  is  named,  and  it  was  recorded  that  Isabell  Parkinson 
was  aged  and  infirm,  also  that  James  and  Anthony  Parkinson  were  both  deceased. 
The  jury  of  November  22nd,  1649,  included  Ralph  and  Thomas  Parkinson.  At  the 
Manor  Court  held  May  7th,  1680,  Robert  Parkinson  was  fined  for  non-attendance. 
In  1666  Thomas  Patten,  of  Preston,  acquired  the  Manor  of  Chipping,  and  Manorial 
Courts  lapsed.  The  rival  houses  of  Sherburne  and  Houghton  had  previous  to  this 
held  rival  courts,  or  Courts  Baron,  in  order  to  preserve  their  own  right. 

Roman  Catholics  and  Puritans  who  refused  to  conform  and  attend  the 
Church  of  England  were  termed  recusants,  and  on  being  convicted  were  heavily 
fined.  Among  the  recusants  of  Chipping  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  convicted 
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at  Preston,  January  16th,  1667-8,  were  Richard  Parkinson  and  his  wife;  William 
Parkinson  and  Isabell,  his  wife;  James  Parkinson  and  Isabell,  his  wife;  and 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Edward  Parkinson.  Recusants  in  Chipping,  committed  at 
Lancaster,  January  15th,  1715-16,  included  Jennet  Parkinson. 

The  manor  of  Thornley  in  1679  included  among  the  tenants  Edmund 
Parkinson  and  his  son,  John.  The  former  was  appointed  gamekeeper  by  the  lord 
of  the  Manor  of  Thornley,  Edward  Stanley,  Esq. 

On  July  31st,  1723,  the  greater  part  of  the  occupiers  of  estates  within  the 
parish  of  Chipping,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  lessees  of  the  tythes, 
including ; 

s.  d. 

Robert  Parkinson,  for  water  tenement  with  the  Hay  Penny  12  6 


Robert  Parkinson,  for  Salesbury  .  9  0 

,,  ,,  for  Halton  Hill  .  11  6 

John  Parkinson,  for  Black  Hall .  16  10 

,,  ,,  for  Daub  Hall  .  15  0 

,,  ,,  for  Giles  Bleasdales  .  8  9 

Edmund  Parkinson,  for  his  own  tenement  .  5  2 
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“The  village  church  is  hoary 
And  all  around  is  still; 

The  grey  old  tower  stands  sentinel 
Dark  under  heath  and  hill. 

Chipping  Church  is  a  venerable  sanctuary  hallowed  by  centuries  of  associations 
that  have  gathered  around  it,  for  many  generations  have  found  their  last  resting 
place  within  its  God’s  acre.  The  Church  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  landmark, 
of  a  peaceful  vale,  a  living  witness  of  the  faith  of  its  people  in  a  widespread  parish. 
Dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  it  occupies  an  elevated  position  in  the  village,  the 
churchyard  being  approached  by  a  broad  flight  of  stone  steps,  overlooking  a  wide 
prospect  of  country. 

That  a  church  existed  here  in  Saxon  times  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of 
remains  of  that  period,  and  a  Norman  structure  is  claimed  to  date  from  about  1041. 
The  Parish  of  Chipping  was  formerly  in  the  Deanery  of  Amounderness,  then  part 
of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Eichmond  in  the  Diocese  of  York  until  that  portion  of 
the  Eichmond  Archdeaconry  in  Lancashire  north  of  the  Eibble  was  included  in 
the  Diocese  of  Manchester  in  the  19th  century,  and  now  in  the  Diocese  of  Black¬ 
burn. 

In  1240,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  relegate  Chipping  Parish 
Church  to  a  dependant  chapelry  of  Preston. 

There  has  been  several  striking  incidents  in  connection  with  the  Church 
during  the  long  course  of  its  history,  and  its  structure  is  an  epitome  of  the  various 
changes  incident  to  the  periods  of  Enghsh  church  architecture. 

Here  within  its  walls  John  Wesley  preached  and  found  a  welcome  place  of 
rest  with  the  then  vicar  of  Chipping,  the  Eev.  John  Milner,  whose  memorial  is  in 
the  chancel. 

Chipping  Church  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  each  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  a  west  tower  and  south  porch.  For  the  most  part  its  exterior  features  are 
of  the  date  1506,  when  it  was  rebuilt.  It  is  of  the  perpendicular  style  of  Gothic 
architecture  that  flourished  at  the  period,  the  last  stage  of  Enghsh  Gothic. 
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There  was  considerable  rebuilding  of  Lancashire  churches  during  the  15th 
and  early  16th  centuries,  of  which  nearly  every  old  church  shows  evidence,  which 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  an  interesting  historical  problem  as  to  the  cause,  seeing 
it  is  in  this  style  that  Lancashire  is  particularly  rich.  Although  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  craftsmanship  within  the  scope  of  the  perpendicular  style  which  lent 
itself  to  various  treatments,  and  became  somewhat  debased  in  the  hands  of  local 
craftsmen.  Chipping  Church  is  a  particularly  good  example,  it  compares  very 
favourably  with  those  built  at  that  period  in  Lancashire,  strength  of  wall  and 
structure  being  the  chief  essential,  and  ornamentation  of  the  slightest. 

The  Tower  is  its  prominent  feature,  being  massive  and  strong,  and  lends 
itself  to  the  belief  that  when  built  the  idea  of  a  place  of  refuge  and  defence  was 
not  then  altogether  abandoned,  people  even  then  being  none  too  secure  from  border 
raids,  of  which  they  knew  to  their  bitter  cost.  Here  arms  were  stored  for  mihtary 
levies  that  were  called  up  from  the  district.  Though  most  yeomen  and  gentry  had 
their  own  weapons  there  would  be  a  number  who  had  to  have  equipment  among 
the  husbandmen  and  farm  labourers  who  made  up  the  local  force. 

The  belfry  windows  are  square-headed  of  two  tref oiled  lights,  and  there  is 
a  western  doorway  with  a  good  three-light  perpendicular  window  over  it.  The  roof 
of  the  church  is  carried  down  over  the  side  aisles,  the  only  light  to  the  roof  being 
a  17th  century  dormer  window  of  five  lights,  there  being  no  distinction  between 
chancel  and  nave.  The  windows  of  the  church  are  of  the  usual  type  in  perpendicular 
work,  square-headed,  with  three  semi-circular  headed  lights  divided  by  stone 
mullions. 

The  length  of  the  church  is  120  feet,  and  its  total  breadth  60  feet.  The  old 
porch  had  a  narrow  stone  seat  on  each  side,  and  at  the  end  of  one  was  an  old  holy 
water  stoup,  now  preserved  in  the  church  after  its  restoration  in  1873,  when  most 
of  the  work  of  village  masons  and  carpenters  of  the  period  immediately  prior  to  the 
Reformation  were  retained.  One  ancient  feature,  the  so-called  Leper’s  Window 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  could  not  be  retained  owing  to  the  necessity  for  a 
vestry  at  that  part  of  the  north  wall. 

Fragments  of  14th  century  tracery  were  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the 
foundations  when  the  north  and  a  portion  of  the  south  wall  were  rebuilt.  About 
the  year  1770,  a  brown  earthen  coffin,  half  an  inch  thick,  marked  with  lozenge 
designs,  and  containing  bones  perfectly  white,  was  found  in  Church  Street,  the 
lane  near  the  end  of  the  church  tower.  This  was  rather  an  unique  find,  and  its 
age  was  a  puzzle  to  antiquarians.  The  churchyard  is  well  sheltered  on  the  north 
side  by  trees.  In  1833  one  and  sixpence  was  spent  in  purchasing  nine  chestnut 
trees,  and  one  shilling  paid  for  planting  beech  trees  in  the  churchyard,  which 
have  flourished  and  now  enhance  the  surroundings. 
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The  tower  of  Chipping  Church  stands  fifty  feet  high,  commanding  an  exten¬ 
sive  view  of  the  valley,  and  forming  in  past  times  of  danger  an  excellent  look-out 
post.  It  is  surmounted  by  four  pinnacles,  a  later  addition,  and  a  weather  vane, 
indicating  the  prevailing  winds.  The  roof  was  releaded  in  1767,  as  that  date  is 
seen  along  with  the  names  of  the  then  Vicar  and  Churchwardens,  one  of  the  latter 
being  Richard  Parkinson.  And  it  is  singular  that  when  the  tower  was  again 
lepaired  in  1885  John  Parkinson  was  one  of  the  Churchwardens.  The 
clock  was  placed  in  the  tower  in  1815,  for  which  Mr.  Stephen  Simpson  was  paid 
£60,  the  price  agreed  upon.  It  was  repaired  in  1817. 

The  clock  was  in  the  charge  of  the  sexton,  for  which  duty  he  received  the 
sum  of  six  shillings  and  eightpence  per  year,  more  than  he  received  for  keeping 
clean  the  church,  churchyard  and  church  pewter,  which  amounted  to  four  shillings 

and  sixpence  per  year,  and  for  weeding  the  church  steps  he  received  an  extra 
shilling. 

The  tower  contains  a  peal  of  six  bells,  one  of  which  is  inscribed:  “Thos. 
Hears,  London:  Fecit  1793.”  They  were  rung  for  the  first  time  on  Monday, 
October  28th,  1793,  by  the  ringers  from  Waddington  Church,  giving  a  peal  much 
approved  by  connoisseurs  in  the  art  of  bell-ringing.  The  Curfew  Bell  was  rung 
as  late  as  1881.  There  was  an  earlier  peal  of  bells,  to  which  Arthur  Parker,  of 
Lickhurst,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  six  shillings  and  eightpence  in  1614,  “towards 
repairing  the  bells  in  the  steeple  annexed  to  the  west  end  of  the  Parish  Church  of 
Chipping.”  He  made  a  rather  quaint  bequest  “that  the  ringers  which  shall  be 
fortunate  to  ring  upon  his  funeral  day  at  Chipping  shall  receive  four  shillings.” 

The  bells  were  rung  on  all  national  occasions,  the  people  of  Chipping  being 
loyal,  and  the  celebrations  were  enhanced  by  gathering  together  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  hostelries.  On  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  King  George  IV.,  July  lOth, 
1821,  a  merry  peal  was  rung,  and  at  his  death,  the  sexton,  John  Parkinson,  tolled 
the  passing  bell,  for  which  he  received  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

The  bells  were  muffled  at  the  funeral  of  King  William  IV.,  on  April  7th, 
1837,  and  in  celebration  of  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  on  June  24th,  1838, 
the  bells  pealed  out  merrily.  Even  the  5th  of  November  was  celebrated  by  the 
ringing  of  bells,  which  must  have  been  a  very  “dry”  occupation  for  the  ringers, 
according  to  the  amount  of  ale  that  was  consumed.  Candles  had  also  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  in  the  dark  belfry.  In  that  peaceful  vale — 

“How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet.” 
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Chipping  Churchyard  is  a  hallowed  spot,  being  the  last  resting  place  for  long  ages 
past  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chippendale,  and  from  a  wider  area  of  those  who  claimed 
kinship  with  its  soil.  What  could  be  more  peaceful  than  this  spot  “that  breathes 
of  mother  earth,  where  the  forefathers  of  vale  and  hamlet  sleep.” 

The  churchyard  is  famous  for  its  venerable  yew  tree  of  immense  girth  and 
wide-spreading  branches,  estimated  as  being  over  one  thousand  years  old.  The 
yew  is  associated  with  churchyards  as  being  symbolic  and  of  sombre  hue,  but  a 
more  practical  application  of  its  use  was  to  furnish  material  for  many  a  strong 
yew  bow  in  the  days  when  the  church  tower  formed  the  armoury  for  the  Chipping 
Whitecoats  who  did  yeoman  service  on  many  a  field  of  battle  with  their  deadly 
arrows  shot  with  a  steady  aim  from  their  bows. 

The  Sundial  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  near  the  path  leading  to 
the  chancel  door.  Its  square  stone  shaft  is  apparently  fixed  in  the  base  of  the 
ancient  churchyard  cross,  approached  by  three  steps.  On  the  dial  plate  is  an 
inscription,  the  only  part  legible  being ; 

“Made  by  John  Hunter,  Wapping,  London.” 

Whilst  on  the  shaft  is  a  square  tablet  bearing  the  date  1708,  and  the  initials  of  the 
churchwardens  of  that  time:  I.H.,  R.P.,  I.B.,  T.K.  The  “R.P.”  represents 
Ralph  Parkinson,  being  one  of  the  numerous  links  connecting  the  Parkinson  family 
with  Chipping  Church. 

Next  to  the  Sundial  is  an  upright  memorial  stone : 

In  Loving  Memory  of 

John  Parkinson,  of  Paradise  Farm,  Brock, 
who  died  December  17th,  1853,  aged  81  years. 

Also  Jennet  Parkinson,  wife  of  the  above, 
who  died  March  30th,  1837,  aged  58  years. 

This  stone  was  erected  to  their  memory  by  their  great-grand-children 

and  great-great-grand-children. 

December  17th,  1900. 
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The  above  gives  evidence  of  the  affection  of  this  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family 
for  their  honoured  predecessors,  and  to  the  old  place  of  worship,  the  last  resting 
place  of  many  of  their  kith  and  kin  of  centuries  past.  John  Parkinson, 
commemorated  above,  was  baptised  in  Chipping  Church,  as  recorded  in  the  old 
register. 

Chipping  Church  appears  to  have  been  the  last  resting  place  of  generations 
of  the  Parkinson  family  both  within  its  walls  and  without  in  the  churchyard. 

Considering  the  age  of  the  church  and  the  countless  numbers  who  have  been 
laid  to  rest  in  the  churchyard,  the  earliest  memorials  are  mostly  of  18th  century 
date.  They  are  for  the  most  part  in  memory  of  old  local  yeoman  famihes,  and  the 
humble  folk  of  the  community ;  whilst  those  of  higher  social  standing  were  interred 
within  the  church.  There  are  many  plain  stone  memorials  that  give  but  the  barest 
details,  not  sufficient  to  reveal  their  history.  There  are  also  quaint  epitaphs  to  be 
noted.  Beneath  the  ancient  yew  tree  is  a  stone  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  former 
inn-keeper  of  Chipping:  “Thomas  Bleasdale,  who  paid  the  debt  to  nature  on  the 
16th  of  August,  1767.” 
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CHIPPING  CHURCH  (INTERIOR) 

Chipping  Church  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  respect  to  memorials  and 
associations  with  the  various  branches  of  the  Parkinson  families.  The  most 
historic  memorial  within  the  church  is  the  Parkinson  Brass,  a  good  example  of 
that  class  of  memorial,  of  which  there  are  not  many  specimens  remaining  in 
Lancashire. 

Generation  after  generation  of  Parkinsons  have,  throughout  the  centuries, 
worshipped  at  Chipping  Church,  occupying  sittings  attached  to  their  homesteads. 
Many  were  present  when  John  Wesley  preached,  with  his  stirring  voice,  from 
the  text,  “God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself.”  John  Wesley 
said :  ‘  ‘  Such  a  congregation  was  present  as  I  believe  was  never  seen  there  before ; 
a  solemn  aire  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  whole  congregation  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.” 

The  Parkinsons  are  represented  there  by  the  Memorial  Brass,  and  their 
Arms  in  the  west  window.  It  was  their  homeland  church;  in  the  font  they  were 
christened;  at  the  altar  many  of  them  were  married;  and  within,  and  around  the 
church,  they  lie  sleeping. 

As  one  enters  within  the  porch  of  Chipping  Church  there  is  to  be  seen  a 
grave  slab,  inscribed  with  the  initials  “J.P.,”  and  dated  1771,  which  all  who  enter 
the  church  are  compelled  to  walk  over.  This  is  to  the  memory  of  John  Parkinson, 
of  Coldcotes,  thus  illustrating  the  old  rhyme : 

“Here  I  lie  outside  the  church  door. 

Here  I  lie  because  I’m  poor; 

The  further  in,  the  more  they  pay. 

But  here  I  lie  as  snug  as  they.” 

This  slab  could  be  seen  by  those  sitting  in  the  church  when  the  heavy  oak  door 
was  open,  and  perhaps  it  was  that  thought  which  influenced  John  Parkinson  to 
choose  such  an  unusual  resting  place. 

The  Baptismal  Font  near  the  south  door  of  the  church,  octagonal  in  shape 
and  made  of  local  gritstone,  is  of  early  16th  century  date.  On  the  upper  part  of 
the  font  are  eight  shields,  two  of  which  are  blank,  the  others  bearing  emblems 
of  the  Passion,  with  some  initials,  conjectured  to  be  those  of  a  member  of  the 
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WINDOW  IN  CHIPPING  CHURCH. 

Composed  of  family  Coats  of  Anns,  including  the  Parkinson  family. 

Photo:  H.  M.  Jones. 
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Bradley  family,  of  Bradley  Hall,  in  Thornley,  namely  ‘H.B”  (John  Bradley). 
On  the  base  of  the  font  are  inscribed  the  letters  “Ave  Maria  gratia  plena  Dominus 
fecum  (“Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee”). 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  particularly  rich  in  Piscinas,  one  in  the  chancel 
being  of  the  early  English  period,  and  two  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  south 
aisle.  A  gallery  formerly  occupied  the  front  of  the  tower,  erected  in  1754,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  Singing  Gallery,  because  the  singers  previously  accommodated  in 
the  chancel  made  it  difficult  and  troublesome  to  the  then  minister.  This  gallery 
was  removed  during  the  restorations  to  the  church  in  1872-3. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  an  impressive  appearance  with  its  lofty 
nave,  continuous  with  the  chancel,  illumined  by  the  fine  east  window  that 
sheds  a  dim  religious  light  upon  its  ample  space.  The  view  is  uninterrupted  by 
screen  or  rood,  and  the  arcading  of  the  pillars  on  each  side,  with  the  roof  resting 
on  corbels  high  above  the  arches  that  divide  north  and  south  aisles  from  the  body 
of  the  church,  adds  to  the  effect. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  fine  interior  for  a  village  church,  everything  being  in 
keeping  and  harmonising  well  with  the  general  aspect  of  a  sanctuary  that  denotes 
its  age  by  its  walls  and  pillars  that  have  witnessed  generations  of  worshippers 
and  stirring  scenes. 

Chipping  Church  is  a  shrine  of  Parkinson  memories;  here  they  have  served 
in  the  office  of  churchwarden,  and  James  Parkinson  occupied  the  position  of 
parish  clerk  and  sexton  from  1856  to  1878.  The  following  members  connected 
with  various  branches  of  the  Parkinson  family  held  the  office  of  churchwarden 
of  Chipping  Church:  1706,  Edmund  Parkinson;  1708,  Robert  Parkinson;  1727, 
Thomas  and  John  Parkinson;  1732,  Thomas  Parkinson;  1739,  John  Parkinson; 
1740,  in  this  year  the  two  wardens  were  both  named  Thomas  Parkinson;  1754, 
John  Parkinson;  1767,  Richard  Parkinson;  1885,  John  Parkinson. 

There  is  a  remarkable  disproportion  to  be  observed  between  the  columns 
of  the  north  and  south  aisles,  but  it  is  the  north  arcade  that  attracts  the  greatest 
attention,  where  are  displayed  grotesque  carvings  of  human  heads  at  the  top  of 
many  of  the  pillars,  that  were  preserved  when  the  church  was  rebuilt  early  in 
the  16th  century.  The  square  head-dress  of  some  of  the  figures,  and  deeply-cut 
carving  of  the  faces,  denote  them  to  be  of  early  English  work  of  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century.  They  represent  the  saving  grace  of  humour  by  the  expres¬ 
sions  on  their  faces.  Near  the  eastern  arch  are  two  stone  brackets  of  the  same 
period. 

That  Chipping  Church  formerly  possessed  a  rood  or  chancel  screen  is 
indicated  on  the  base  of  the  second  pillar  from  the  east.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  the  north  aisle  showed  signs  of  dilapidation,  and  in  1818  it  was 
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restored.  The  cost  was  raised  by  subscription,  and  among  those  who  subscribed 
were  Edmund  Parkinson,  £2;  John  Parkinson,  £2;  William  Parkinson,  £1;  Mrs. 
Ann  Parkinson,  £1. 

The  south  arcade  of  the  church  is  much  higher  with  five  pointed  arches  on 
octagonal  pillars,  without  any  carving  of  figures,  and  of  the  perpendicular  period, 
erected  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  in  1506.  At  that  period  the  north  arcade 
was  partly  reconstructed,  when  some  of  the  nondescript  work  on  one  of  the 
pillars,  with  representation  of  a  transitional  window  tracery,  between  early 
English  and  decorated  styles,  were  carved.  The  Dormer  lights  on  the  roof  were 
placed  there  in  the  Jacobean  period  of  the  17th  century. 

The  chancel  of  the  church  was  the  burial  place  of  the  Parkinsons  of  Fair- 
snape.  Their  only  memorial  is  the  old  Brass  fixed  near  the  chancel,  and  inscribed 

as  follows : 

Here  lyeth  intom. 


Two  wyves  of  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Fayresnape,  gent.,  viz: 

Marie,  daughter  of  Jerom  Asheton,  gent:  (discended  of  the 
House  of  Midleton,  where  she  was  borne).  He  had  issue  by  her, 
Marie,  Robte,  Elizabeth,  and  the  4th  lyeth  with  her  here;  Mary 
and  Robte  lye  in  Heighsham  Churche  (where  theire  father  is 
patron).  She  was  maryed  4or  yeares,  7ne  monethes,  and  8  dayes, 
and  dyed  the  7th  of  Aprill,  Ao  Dni,  1611; 

Anne,  daughter  of  George  Singleton,  of  Stayninge,  esquire. 
He  had  issue  by  her,  Marie,  Grace,  Anne,  Raphe  and  George.  She 
was  married  7ne  yeares  and  ten  dayes,  and  dyed  the  XXIth  of 
November,  Ao.  Dni,  1623. 


Beneath  this  inscription  is  a  skull  and  crossbones  engraved. 


At  the  foot  of  the  Brass  is  inscribed : 

“Theire  ptes,  theire  psons,  and  theire  vertuous  lyfe, 

Now  rest  in  peace,  freed  from  the  bonde  of  wyfe.” 

It  is  a  quaint  inscription  and  typical  of  17th  century  art.  The  Brass  was 
evidently  removed  from  the  church  to  the  vicarage  for  a  period,  probably  in  order 
to  preserve  it,  because  during  the  Civil  W^ars  of  the  17th  century  such 
memorials  were  ruthlessly  torn  from  the  walls,  or  from  graves,  in  order  to  make 
use  of  the  metal  for  the  necessities  of  war.  Its  original  position  would  be  in  close 
proximity  to  the  burial  place  of  the  Parkinsons  of  Fairsnape.  The  Brass  shows, 
by  the  skull  and  crossbones,  a  deterioration  from  the  more  artistic  work  of  medieval 

Brasses. 
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THE  PARISH  REGISTERS 

The  registers  of  Chipping  Church  date  from  1559.  The  entries  of 
baptisms  from  that  date  to  1584  are  transcripts  from  the  originals  made  by 
Richard  Parker,  Vicar  of  Chipping  in  1603,  and  only  the  bare  entries  of  names 
are  given.  The  first  Parkinson  entry  is  that  of  the  baptism  of  Elizabeth 
Parkinson,  December  8th,  1559. 

The  earliest  marriage  entry  is  dated  1599.  A  former  Vicar,  Edmund 
Wilkinson,  considered  it  necessary  to  copy  the  whole  of  the  marriage  entries  to  the 
year  1753  in  order  to  save  himself  and  his  successors  the  difficulty  and  trouble  of 
searching  the  old  books. 

The  first  Parkinson  marriage  recorded  is  that  of  Alis  Parkinson  and  John 
Threlfall,  December  15th,  1602;  then  on  August  1st,  1603,  Edmund  Parkinson 
and  Ellen  Turneley. 

Burials  date  from  1600,  and  the  first  Parkinson  record  is  that  of  Richard 
Parkinson  of  Eairsnape,  24th  July,  1658. 

“Chipping  Registers,  from  1599  to  1694,”  have  been  published  by  the 
Parish  Registers  Society. 

PEWS  IN  CHIPPING  CHURCH 

Pews,  or  “sittings,”  were  held  by  various  members  of  the  Parkinson 
families,  pews  being  allotted  to  different  estates  and  farms.  The  church  is 
divided  by  three  aisles:  soutL,,  middle  and  north;  with  pews  to  the  left  of  the 
south  door  and  near  the  font  at  the  rear  of  the  church.  The  pews  were  numbered 
from  the  chancel,  or  front.  On  entering  the  church  behind  the  door,  number  four 
pew,  belonging  to  Moor  Farm,  was  occupied  by  Robert  Parkinson  in  1739; 
Richard  Parkinson  in  1769;  and  John  Parkinson,  of  Woodgates,  in  1818. 

In  the  south  aisle,  against  the  south  wall,  the  fourth  pew  was  occupied 
by  John  Parkinson,  of  Waller  House,  in  1818.  Across  the  aisle,  and  opposite  on 
the  north  side,  number  four  pew  was  occupied  by  Christopher  Parkinson  in  1717- 
1739,  and  John  Parkinson  in  1769,  for  Elmridge  Farm. 

Number  nine  pew  behind  was  occupied  by  Edward  Parkinson  in  1635,  and 
John  Parkinson  in  1739,  for  Carr  House. 

In  the  middle  aisle  the  only  pew  occupied  by  the  Parkinsons  was  number 
seven  on  the  south  side.  This  was  for  Clark  House;  John  Parkinson  in  1717  and 
1739,  and  Edmund  Parkinson  in  1769.  The  latter  was  the  father  of  John 
Parkinson,  of  Paradise  Farm,  Brock. 

At  the  north  side  of  the  baptismal  font,  number  four  pew,  for  Kirkcroft, 
was  occupied  by  John  Parkinson,  of  Black  Hall,  in  1739,  Ralph  Parkinson  in 
1769,  and  Ann  Parkinson  in  1818. 
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In  the  north  aisle  on  the  south  side,  the  Parkinsons  were  most  numerous. 
Number  six  pew,  for  Daub  Hall,  was  occupied  by  John  Parkinson  in  1739,  and 
the  occupiers  for  Kirkcroft  for  later  dates. 

Number  fourteen  pew  for  Higher  Core;  Edmund  Parkinsons,  1739-1769- 

1818. 

Number  fifteen  pew  for  Lower  Core;  Richard  Parkinson,  1769;  R. 
Atkinson,  esq.,  owner. 

Number  sixteen  pew:  Richard  Parkinson,  1769;  and  John  Parkinson,  of 
Woodgates,  1818. 

In  the  north  aisle,  against  the  wall,  on  the  north  side,  is  situate  number 
six  pew,  for  Coldcotes  Farm,  and  occupied  by  Ralph  Parkinson,  1635;  John 
Parkinson,  1739;  Joseph  Parkinson,  1769;  William  Parkinson,  1818;  showing 
a  remarkable  unbroken  succession  and  possession  of  this  pew  for  183  years. 

Number  twelve  (behind),  for  Carr  Side,  Thomas  Parkinson  in  possession 
in  1818. 

The  foregoing  twelve  different  branches  of  the  Parkinson  families  who  held 
sittings  in  Chipping  Church,  gives  authentic  evidence  of  the  homesteads  in 
Chipping  occupied  or  owned  by  the  Parkinsons. 

During  the  restoration  of  the  church,  the  tower  arch  of  the  old  structure 
was  opened  out,  and  thereby  the  tower  window  contributed  its  quota  to  the 
improved  appearance  of  the  interior.  The  window,  of  stained  glass,  bears  the 
date  1873.  The  Arms  shown  in  the  stained  glass  are  representative  of  the  various 
dioceses  that  Chipping  w^as  in,  namely,  the  Archbishopric  of  York  and  Bishoprics 
of  Chester  and  Manchester. 

An  interesting  feature  is  the  display  of  the  Arms  of  six  of  the  most 
prominent  families  connected  with  the  Manor  and  Parish  of  Chipping,  those 
of  the  Stanleys,  Earls  of  Derby,  De-Houghtons,  Pattens,  Addisons,  Weld,  and 
Parkinsons.  The  Heraldic  colourings  of  the  Shields  of  Arms  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  interior  of  the  church,  and  cast  a  glow  of  colour  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
tower. 

The  Parkinson  Arms  are  worthy  to  be  included  among  the  Armorial  bearings 
wliich  represent  the  historical  associations  of  the  families  with  the  parish,  and 
add  to  the  glamour  that  surrounds  the  very  fabric  of  the  ancient  fane. 
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Chipping  has  numerous  associations  with  the  various  branches  of  the  Parkinson 
family  with  their  homesteads  and  inter-marriages,  etc.,  already  referred  to,  and 
among  their  homesteads  were:-  Waller  House,  Moor  Farm,  Carr  House,  Elmridge 
Farm  and  Kirkcroft;  also  Daub  Hall,  one  mile  west  of  Cliipj^ing  village,  the 
residence  of  William-de-Dubhill  in  the  14th  century. 

Kichard  Singleton  removed  from  Daub  Hall  to  “The  Hills,”  in  Dilworth, 
soon  after  1682.  Lawrence  Wall,  of  Preston,  built  the  present  homestead  in 
1707,  the  date  and  initials  “L.W.”  appear  over  the  doorway.  His  son,  William 
Wall,  solicitor,  of  Preston,  married  Mary  Parkinson. 

A  relative,  John  Parkinson,  removed  from  Black  Hall  to  Daub  Hall,  and 
Peter  Walkden,  the  diarist,  leased  a  portion  of  the  land  from  1725  to  1736. 

Ealph  Parkinson  was  in  possession  of  Daub  Hall  in  1769,  and  Ann 
Parkinson  in  1818.  Later  Ralph  Parkinson,  of  Coldcotes,  came  into  possession 
and  he  died  there  in  1848. 

Black  Hall,  another  old  homestead  of  the  Parkinsons  at  Chipping,  was 
known  by  that  name  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  In  1556  there  was  a  dispute  as 
to  the  ownership  of  the  Manor  of  Chipping,  and  one  of  the  witnesses  stated  “that 
he  had  never  heard  until  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  Black  Hall  was  ever 
taken  to  be  the  Manor  House.” 

Black  Hall  was  for  a  considerable  period  a  Parkinson  homestead,  Ralph 
Parkinson  living  there  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century  and  early  years  of  the 
18th  century,  his  will  being  proved  at  Lancaster  in  1718.  He  was  succeeded 
by  John  Par^nson  who  resided  there  in  1723,  and  he  also  held  Daub  Hall  in  1725. 
In  1739,  John  Parkinson  was  in  possession  of  Black  Hall,  Daub  Hall,  and  Kirk¬ 
croft,  holding  sittings  for  them  in  Chipping  Church.  Black  Hall  was  rebuilt  by 
John  and  Margaret  Parkinson  in  1786.  The  date  and  initials  are  over  the 
doorway. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  found  their  way  to  Chipping,  and  among 
their  adherents  was  Eleanor  Parkinson.  In  1654-5  she,  along  with  other  suffer¬ 
ing  Friends,  had  their  horses  seized  and  taken  from  them,  to  the  value  of  £20. 
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A  Quaker  wedding  took  place  in  1674  between  Clement  Parker,  of  Bow- 
lands,  and  Susana  Salsbury,  of  Leagram,  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Bond  at 
Chipping.  Christopher  Parkinson  was  one  of  the  witnesses  who  signed  their 
names. 

In  1753-4  the  Preston  monthly  meeting  was  visited  by  Alexander 
Parkinson,  of  Langtree,  near  Coppull,  and  Samuel  Fothergill,  then  of  Warrington. 
These  two  friends  were  frequent  in  their  visits  to  the  Fylde  monthly  meeting, 
which  included  Chipping.  The  latter  was  brother  to  Dr.  John  Fothergill,  the 
founder  of  Ackworth  School  in  1779. 

There  is  a  record  in  the  Chipping  Register  in  the  year  1673,  of  John 
Parkinson,  who  is  described  as  a  gold-beater,  an  unusual  designation. 

In  1533  the  Rev.  Christopher  Parkinson,  the  Rev.  Robert  Parkinson, 
William  Leyland,  gent.,  and  John  Catterall-de-Rauthmel  were  trustees  of  lands 
for  Roger  Sherburne  (son  and  heir  of  Roger  Sherburne,  of  Wolf  House),  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  marriage  between  him  and  Margaret  Bradley,  daughter  of  John 
Bradley,  of  Bradley  Hall.  Robert  Sherburne  by  will  mentions  “To  Mary 
Parkinson,  of  Everingham,  five  pounds,  for  her  paines  and  diligence  about  me 
when  I  lay  sick  at  Everingham.” 

At  Blacksticks  there  was  a  branch  of  the  Parkinsons  early  in  the  17th 
century,  and  Chipping  Registers  record  the  baptism  of  Raufe,  son  of  Richard 
Parkinson,  of  Blacksticks,  on  November  26th,  1611. 

Later  the  Bleasdale  family  occupied  one  of  the  farms.  There  is  both 
Great  and  Little  Blacksticks,  and  also  in  the  “fold”  of  Little  Blacksticks  there  is 
an  old  stone  guide-post,  dated  1769.  Over  the  door  of  the  house,  in  raised  letters, 
are  the  initials  “W.M.,  1716.”  Michael  Bleasdale,  of  Blacksticks,  by  will  left  to 
his  daughters,  both  married;  Ann  Slater,  20s.,  and  Alice  Parkinson,  £10.  The 
father  died  in  1700,  and  cut  his  son,  Henry,  off  with  one  shilling.  A  later  member 
of  the  family  was  Thomas  Bleasdale,  of  the  Talbot  Inn,  Chipping,  who  married 
Mary  Parkinson,  of  Chipping. 

There  was  a  Francis  Parkinson,  of  Baines  Houses,  in  1611;  and  a  Robert 
Parkinson,  of  Dowhey,  or  Broadhead,  in  1619. 

Thomas  Kirke,  of  Chipping,  by  will  3rd  July,  1716,  left  £3  to  the  children 
of  his  brother  John,  and  10s.  to  his  niece,  Jane  Parkinson.  The  Kirke  family 
removed  to  Goosnargh,  and  Edward  Kirke,  the  author,  was  a  member  of  this 
branch. 

Hesketh  End,  an  old  homestead,  remarkable  for  the  tablets  on  its  walls 
recording  events  in  Enghsh  history,  was  the  residence  of  Richard  Eccles,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  woollen  trade.  He  was  interred  at  Chipping,  January  12th, 
1771.  His  son,  George  Eccles,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  Parkinson, 
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of  Woodacre  Hall.  She  was  buried  on  January  1st,  1786,  and  her  husband  also 
on  19th  October,  1795.  Their  son,  Richard  Eccles,  removed  to  Wigan,  and  in 
1819,  sold  Hesketh  End  to  Thomas  Cardwell,  of  Chipping. 

Another  branch  of  the  Eccles  family  resided  at  Birks,  Chipping,  one  of 
whose  members,  Richard  Eccles,  married  for  his  second  wife  Alice  Parkinson  on 
July  19th,  1759.  She  died,  and  was  buried  on  the  6th  of  October,  1798.  Their 
son,  Richard  Eccles,  of  Birks,  was  buried  March  24th,  1831,  aged  65. 

Thomas  Marsden,  of  the  Pale,  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Edmund 
Parkinson,  of  Blindhurst.  The  Pale  is  a  farm  in  the  township  of  Leagram,  a  mile 
due  south  of  Chipping  village,  and  marks  the  limit  of  the  Park  of  Leagram, 
acquired  from  the  Crown  by  the  Marsden  family  about  1550. 

By  his  will,  proved  at  Chester  July  16th,  1614,  Thomas  Marsden  left  his 
land  to  his  wife  Alice,  until  his  son,  Richard,  came  of  age,  and  ** debts  owing  to 
be  paid  to  Robert  Parkinson  and  Christopher  Parkinson,  of  Blindhurst.” 

A  later  Thomas  Marsden,  of  the  Pale,  had  a  daughter,  Grace,  who  married 
Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Chipping,  her  father’s  will  being  dated  November  2nd, 
1683.  The  elder  brother  of  Grace  left  her  a  legacy  under  his  will  dated  August 
10th,  1726. 

Fair  Oak,  known  as  Farrocks,  is  situate  in  Little  Bowland  among  the 
Bowland  Knots,  small  eminences  about  three  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Chipping 
village.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Swinglehurst  family  from  the  15th  to  the 
17th  centuries,  when  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Swinglehurst,  married 
Christopher  Harris,  of  Skerton,  near  Lancaster.  Their  son,  Charles  Harris,  of 
Fair  Oak,  died  in  1719.  One  of  his  daughters,  Dorothy,  married  on  February 
8th,  1712-13,  John  Parkinson,  of  Sykes  in  Bowland.  He  was  interred  on 
September  26th,  1725. 

Their  family  were:  Thomas,  buried  August  24th,  1721;  Harris,  died  in 
1724;  William,  Anne,  Margaret  and  Mary,  all  died  in  infancy;  Elizabeth,  born 
in  1722,  married  Robert  Parker,  of  Harden,  on  January  20th,  1746-7.  He  was 
buried  at  Slaidburn  August  14th,  1786. 

Fair  Oaks  then  passed  into  the  Parker  family.  Part  of  the  old  homestead 
still  remains.  On  one  of  the  gable  ends  of  the  out-buildings  is  the  inscription  in 
raised  letters : 

“John  Parkinson,  Dorothy,  his  wife,  and  Thomas,  his  son,  1716.” 

This  indicates  two  generations,  but  as  previously  mentioned,  the  son  pre¬ 
deceased  his  father.  In  the  interior  one  of  the  rooms  is  panelled  with  dark  oak, 
and  over  the  mantelpiece  the  panel  has  painted  on  it  a  hunting  scene,  with  a 
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view  of  Fair  Oaks  House  as  it  stood  in  the  17th  century.  On  the  pump  in  the 
yard  are  the  initials  “J.C.P.”  (John  Clince  Parker)  and  the  date  1819. 

SYKES  IN  BOWLAND 

Sykes  in  Bowland  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Parkinsons  of 
Hazlehurst  in  Bleasdale.  Richard  Parkinson,  whose  will,  proved  at  Lancaster, 
30th  August,  1723,  states  that  he  left  to  his  eldest  son,  Richard  Parkinson,  part 
of  the  vaccary  of  Hazlehurst,  as  well  as  certain  other  lands  lying  at  the  vaccary 
of  Sykes,  within  the  Forest  of  Bowland.  His  stock  of  sheep  on  lands  at  Sykes  he 
ordered  not  to  be  sold,  but  to  remain  there  for  the  use  of  his  heir. 

Richard  Parkinson,  his  son,  born  1712,  was  interred  at  Chipping, 
December  3rd,  1783,  aged  71.  By  wall  he  left  his  lands  at  Hazlehurst,  Sykes, 
Scotforth  and  Ellel,  to  his  son,  also  named  Richard  Parkinson. 
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Bbabbin  s  School,  an  historic  building,  next  in  importance  to  the  Church 
in  Chipping,  along  with  the  Almshouses,  form  a  quaint  corner  on  entering 
Chipping  from  the  Longridge  direction.  The  school  is  of  two  storeys,  three 
mullioned  and  latticed  windows  to  the  upper  floor,  and  two  windows  and  porch  on 
the  ground  floor.  The  porch  is  the  most  interesting  feature  with  its  three  stone 
ball  ornaments.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  stone  tablet,  enclosed  in  stone  frame, 
bearing  the  following  inscription : 

This  Schoole 
Founded  by 
John  Brabbin 
Gentleman. 

Doce  +  Disce 
Vel  +  Discede 

This  inscription  has  been  translated  as  follows : 

“Teach,  learn,  or  cut  your  stick. In  other  words:  “Those 
who  can  neither  teach  nor  be  taught  had  better  depart.  “ 

Below  the  tablet,  and  carved  on  the  door  headstone,  is  the  date  1684  in  the  centre, 
and  recessed  at  each  side.  Under  ogre  head  ornamentations  are  the  initials  of 
the  original  trustees:  C.P.,  J.H.,  E.P.,  E.M. 

At  the  rear  of  the  school  building  is  another  stone  panel  inscribed  in  raised 
letters:  “John  Brabbin — 1684.” 

This  represents  the  benefaction  to  Chipping  of  one  of  its  worthies 
closely  related  to  the  Parkinson  family  of  the  district,  who  were  identified  with 
its  foundation  and  took  part  in  its  subsequent  management  and  history.  The 
mother  of  John  Brabbin  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Eobert  Parkinson,  of  Fairsnape. 
She  married  Henry  Brabbin,  of  Whittingham.  Her  sister,  Elizabeth,  married 

a  cousin  of  her  husband's,  William  Brabbin,  of  Docker,  both  described  as 
gentlemen. 

John  Brabbin,  through  his  relationship  to  the  Parkinsons,  came  to 
Chipping  and  built  up  a  business  as  dyer  and  general  cloth  dealer— a  clothier  or 
middleman  who  gave  out  weft  and  yarn  to  the  handloom  weavers,  and  received 
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in  return  the  woven  cloth,  which  he  dyed.  In  this  way  he  became  a  prosperous 
and  successful  tradesman,  sufficiently  wealthy  to  become  a  landowner,  and  in 
his  day  a  leading  man  in  Chipping. 

John  Brabbin  remained  a  bachelor  and  his  sister  Mary  was  his  house¬ 
keeper.  She  died  in  January  1669-70. 

John  Brabbin  died  at  Chipping,  and  was  interred  there  on  the  17th  of 
July,  1683.  He  left  a  long  list  of  private  legacies  principally  of  wearing  apparel 
and  household  goods.  The  members  of  the  Parkinson  family  received  bequests. 
Christopher  Parkinson  received  his  desk,  hat  and  hat-box,  two  brushes  and  best 
brass  candlesticks  and  snuffers. 

The  hangings  in  his  room  and  the  carpet  on  the  table  in  the  great  chamber 
(which  reads  rather  quaint  as  carpets  are  generally  associated  with  floor  cover¬ 
ings),  were  shared  amongst  the  children  of  Robert  and  Dorothy  Parkinson,  of 
Blindhurst,  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Hazlehurst,  and  two  other  families. 

Forty  shillings  was  left  to  William,  the  son  of  Henry  Parkinson,  yeoman, 
of  Goosnargh,  “to  be  employed  in  learning  him  to  write  and  cast  accounts.” 

John  Brabbin,  by  his  will  dated  9th  of  April,  1683,  left  an  estate  named 
Goose  Lane  to  four  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  school.  The  four 
trustees  whose  initials  appear  over  the  school  entrance  were:  Christopher 
Parkinson,  of  Blindhurst;  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Hazlehurst;  James  Haythorn- 
thwaite,  of  Stable  Oak  in  Rowland;  Richard  Marsden,  of  Gibbon  Bridge  in 

Rowland. 

For  the  use  of  the  school,  John  Brabbin  left  his  dictionary  and  Bible, 
“after  it  had  been  well  bound. 

The  stipend  for  the  schoolmaster  was  to  be  £13  6s.  8d.  yearly,  and  to 
ensue  that  there  should  be  scholars,  the  balance  of  the  income  had  to  be  expended 
in  books  and  clothes  for  the  use  of  poor  children  of  the  townships  of  Chipping, 
Thornley,  and  Leagram,  and  such  parts  of  Bowland  as  lay  within  the  County  of 
Lancaster.  These  children  had  to  attend  the  school,  and  clothed  in  either  “violet 
or  liver  colour,  with  caps  to  match,”  Actually  sixteen  boys  were  clothed,  each 
boy  receiving  a  blue  suit  annually,  an  interesting  incident  relating  to  school 

colours  and  dress. 

The  subsequent  careers  of  these  boys  were  not  overlooked  by  John 
Brabbin,  for  he  left  a  tenement  and  land  named  Wallers,  then  in  the  occupation 
of  John  Parkinson,  the  yearly  income  to  be  used  for  putting  all,  or  some,  of  the 
boys  to  trades  or  “callings,”  when  they  were  old  enough  and  capable.  Three  of 
them  were  usually  apprenticed  yearly  after  the  school  had  been  established. 

On  July  25th,  1684,  several  young  men  applicants  for  the  post  of  school¬ 
master  were  examined,  and  on  that  occasion  Robert  Parkinson  was  paid  the  sum 
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of  £1  4s.  Od.  for  providing  them  with  “meat  and  drink.”  Although  in  September, 
1684,  an  item  appears  of  “six  shillings  spent  when  the  schoolhouse  was  built,” 
it  did  not  appear  to  be  ready  for  use  at  that  date,  because  two  years  later,  on 
December  14th,  1686,  Richard  Parkinson  was  paid  seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
for  the  use  of  a  room  for  the  scholars  until  the  schoolhouse  was  ready. 

A  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  legal  position  of  the  trustees,  as  vacancies  were 
filled  without  conveying  the  estates  in  trust  for  the  charities.  Robert  Parkinson 
in  1735,  and  again  in  1745,  John  Parkinson,  of  Blackball,  and  John  Parkinson,  of 

Coldcotes,  were  concerned  when  Mr.  John  Parkinson,  of  Clitheroe,  was  legal 
advisor. 

An  Under-master  for  the  school  was  appointed  in  1702  by  Christopher 
Parkinson,  of  BHndhurst,  who  gave  property  and  land  in  Goosnargh,  named 
Scales,  the  income  to  pay  his  salary. 

The  following  members  of  the  Parkinson  family  were  trustees:  In  1683, 
Christopher  Parkinson  and  Robert  Parkinson;  1702,  Richard  Parkinson; 
1723,  Robert  Parkinson;  1807,  John  Parkinson;  1841,  Andrew  Parkinson;  1871, 
Edmund  Parkinson. 

In  1750  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  107  diamond  panes  of  glass  were  placed 
in  the  windows  of  the  school  at  a  cost  of  one  penny  each. 

The  Brabbin  Charities  have  considerably  increased  in  value,  and  a  new 
school  was  built  in  1880.  The  whole  of  the  school  funds  are  devoted  to  education. 

Canon  Eichard  Parkinson  attended  Brabbin’s  School  in  his  early  days,  and 
relates  the  story  of  a  boy  being  brought  before  the  master  for  calling  a  school¬ 
mate  named  Mark  Noble,  by  the  nickname  of  “Twenty  shillings.”  The  dominie 
a  severely  proper  man,  repressing  every  little  development  of  vulgarity  with  a 

firm  hand,  demanded  of  the  delinquent  why  he  had  dared  to  call  his  schoolfellow 
by  such  a  name. 

The  trembhng  youngster  answered:  “Please  master,  my  father  says  a 
Mark  and  a  Noble  makes  twenty  shillings.” 

The  boy  was  dismissed  without  a  caution,  and  Mark  Noble  was  known  to 
the  end  of  his  schooldays  as  “Twenty  shillings.” 

BEABBIN  ALMSHOUSES 

In  addition  to  founding  the  school  John  Brabbin  also  left  provision  for 
Almshouses,  the  revenue  for  the  support  of  six  poor  people  being  derived  from 
the  two  estates  of  Waller  Clough  and  Brockhouse. 

Three  Almshouses,  built  near  the  school,  were  adapted  for  six  persons 
and  each  receive  twelve  shillings  per  month,  with  an  allowance  for  coal.  The 

Almshouses  are  substantially  built  with  pentices  over  the  doors  and  present  a 
homely  appearance. 
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PARKINSONS  OF  GOOSNARGH 

Goosnargh,  a  quaint  and  picturesque  spot,  is  situate  seven  miles  north-east  of 
Preston,  and  contains  a  wealth  of  antiquarian  lore.  It  is  a  peaceful  out-of-the- 
way  village,  which  has  preserved  a  spirit  of  quiescence  for  centuries,  nothing 
disturbing  the  serenity  of  its  life  except  the  annual  fete  day.  Its  progress  has 
been  very  slowj  true,  a  large  County  Institution  has  been  erected  at 
Whittingham,  outside  the  radius  of  the  village  proper. 

Its  history  dates  back  to  Anglo-Saxon  times,  when  it  received  its  name, 
claimed  to  be  derived  from  Goose  Green.  First  mention  of  the  place  is  found 
in  the  Norman  Survey  or  “Domesday  Book.”  As  is  usual  in  country  districts, 
much  of  the  old  history  of  the  place  centres  around  the  Church,  and  Goosnargh  is 
no  exception  in  that  respect,  for  there  is  probably  no  older  edifice  in  the  township. 

Goosnargh  is  noted  for  its  “Four  and  Twenty  Sworn  Men”  and  its 
charities,  and  perhaps  more  widely  known  because  of  the  dainties  called 
“Goosnargh  Cakes,”  that  are  still  manufactured  by  a  descendant  of  the  Parkinsons 
on  the  maternal  side. 

The  Parkinson  family  are  inseparably  associated  with  the  history  of 
Goosnargh,  with  which  they  have  been  connected  from  the  15th  century. 

The  Eegisters  have  been  published  by  the  Lancashire  Parish  Begister 
Society,  the  baptisms  and  burials  from  1639  to  1753,  and  the  marriages  from  1639 
to  1812.  They  contain  about  850  references  to  the  various  branches  of  the 
Parkinson  family,  the  earliest  record  being  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Parkinson 
to  Bobert  Turner,  on  June  4th,  1639. 

That  it  was  affected  by  the  tide  of  battle  during  the  Civil  War  of  the  17th 
century  is  shown  by  the  entries  in  the  registers  of  three  soldiers  buried  at  Goos¬ 
nargh  in  August,  1644. 

The  Parkinsons  in  the  past  have  rendered  yeoman  service  to  Goosnargh, 
its  Church  and  Parish,  many  serving  with  the  “Sworn  Men,”  and  as  church¬ 
wardens.  They  were  benefactors  to  the  parish,  denoted  by  Charities  that  bear 
their  name. 

Goosnargh  Church  is  a  venerable  old  sanctuary  and  there  still  remains 
around  it  an  old-world  charm.  Though  having  little  pretensions  to  architectural 
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beauty,  the  exterior  is  impressive  with  its  substantive  character  and  massive 
tower,  a  good  example  of  the  late  perpendicular  style,  built  of  stone  from  the 
Elver  Brook  which  bounds  the  township  on  the  north. 

The  original  foundation  of  the  church  goes  back  to  Norman  times,  it  being 
a  Chapel-at-Ease  to  Kirkham,  the  advowson  of  which  was  held  by  Vale  Eoyal 
Abbey  in  Cheshire,  and  it  is  from  a  record  of  the  latter  that  the  existence  of  a 
church  at  Goosnargh  is  proved  in  1330.  The  Harleian  MSS  show  that  the 
Chapel  of  Goosnargh  was  required  before  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessfed  Virgin  to  send  to  the  Abbot  an  ox  of  the  value  of  ten  shillings. 

A  Eecord  Office  document  states  that : 

“Eoger  Singleton  by  deed  dated  22nd  August,  1508,  con¬ 
veyed  certain  messuages,  lands,  and  services  in  Chaigley,  Aighton, 
Goosnargh  and  Middleton,  to  certain  trustees,  to  the  use  of 
Christopher  Parkinson,  chaplain  of  the  church  or  chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  Goosnargh,  to  the  intent  that  he  and  his 
successors  should  perform  certain  services  in  the  Chantry.*’ 

The  Kev.  Christopher  Parkinson  was  the  Curate-in-charge  of  Goosnargh 

Church  from  1508  to  1535.  In  all  probability  he  was  a  member  of  a  local  branch 
of  the  Parkinson  family. 

All  that  remains  of  the  Chantry,  which  was  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
c  urch,  IS  now  the  Middleton  Chapel,  which  contains  a  raised  tombstone,  ridged  in 
the  centre,  with  a  floriated  cross  on  each  side,  and  a  shield  at  the  foot,  the  Dexter 
one  bearing  the  Arms  of  the  Singletons,  the  three  chevronals,  with  “A  E  ” 
thought  to  have  been  cut  later.  ’  ’’ 

The  chapel  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church  bv  a  carved  oak  screen 
bearmg  the  date  1622,  and  initials  of  Alexander  Eigby,  a  famous  Lancashire 
Parliamentary  leader  during  the  Civil  War  of  the  17th  century,  who  commanded 
at  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House,  so  gallantly  defended  by  the  Countess  of  Derby. 
Alexander  Eigby  became  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  and  died  in  1650. 

The  chantries  were  suppressed  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  1539, 
but  previous  to  that  date  the  land  that  formed  the  endowment  was  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  churchwardens  for  the  time  being.  The  Commissioners’  report  on  the 
lands  shows  that  “Thomas  Parkinson  and  Eichard  Broke  hold  one  messuage 
With  certain  meadow  and  pasture  lands.'’ 

The  tower  of  Goosnargh  Church  is  60  feet  high,  and  at  the  base  the  walls 
are  six  feet  thick.  About  twelve  feet  from  the  ground  is  an  almost  obliterated 
circular  device  let  into  the  wall,  which  according  to  local  tradition  is  the  design 
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of  an  ancient  linen  hand  spinning  wheel,  in  memory  of  an  old  lady  who  built  the 
tower  to  the  height  of  the  wheel  with  money  she  managed  to  save  from  her 
earnings  on  the  spinning  wheel.  Of  course,  antiquarians  differ,  and  assert  it  was 
a  design  probably  intended  for  astrological  purposes. 

Prior  to  the  restoration  of  Goosnargh  Church  in  1868  there  were  a  number 
of  dates  and  inscriptions  to  be  seen  on  the  old  woodwork  within  the  church,  which 
w’as  removed  during  the  renovations.  On  the  old  Churchwardens’  Pew  were  the 
initials  of  Richard  Parkinson,  churchwarden  in  1701.  Along  with  the  old  pews, 
the  Singing  Gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  was  removed.  On  the  front 
of  the  latter  were  the  initials  “J.T. — R.W. — J.P. — W.W. — 1709,”  which  stood 
for  James  Taylor,  Richard  Ward,  John  Parkinson,  and  William  Walne,  prominent 
people  of  the  parish. 

The  chancel  window  was  given  by  William  James  Parkinson,  of  Myerscough 
House,  Myerscough,  as  a  memorial  to  his  late  wife.  It  is  inscribed  as  follows : 

To  the  Glory  of  God  and  in  Loving  Memory  of 
Mary  Parkinson 

Deceased  27th  December,  1876.  Aged  36  years. 

This  window  is  erected  by  her  husband,  W.  J.  Parkinson,  1880. 
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“FOUR  AND  TWENTY  CHOSEN  MEN.” 

In  former  times,  in  many  places,  men  acting  as  representatives  of  various  parishes 
were  called  “Sworn  Men.”  Kirkham  had  thirty,  whilst  Garstang  and  Goosnargh 
had  four-and-twenty.  Goosnargh  is  the  only  place  that  kept  up  the  custom  until 
recent  times.  The  form  of  the  oath  which  each  sworn  man  took  was  as  follows : 

“You  shall  well  and  truly  keep  all  ancient,  lawful,  and 
laudable  customs  as  heretofore  in  this  place  have  been  observed 
and  kept,  as  far  as  they  shall  agree  with  the  laws  of  this  realm, 
and  the  good  and  benefit  of  this  chapel  and  chapelry  according  to 
your  power  and  best  understanding,  and  your  own  counsel  and  your 
fellows  you  shall  keep.  So  help  your  God.” 

They  were  the  governing  body  or  administrative  council  for  the  affairs  of 
the  church  and  the  township  of  Goosnargh.  They  levied  the  rates  and  made 
appointments  and  took  charge  of  the  Charities.  Vacancies  were  filled  by  the 
remaining  “Sworn  Men,”  and  once  they  were  elected,  a  man  remained  a  member 
for  life,  except  for  very  special  reasons. 

The  township  was  divided  for  purposes  of  rating  and  electing  the  “Sworn 
Men”  into  divisions  or  wards,  known  as  “Tythes.”  There  were  six:  Church, 
Beesley,  Longley,  Aspenhurst,  Threlfall,  and  Kidsnape. 

In  1625  Thomas  Parkinson  was  one  of  the  “Sworn  Men”  for  Kidsnape 
Tythe,  and  sat  on  the  Committee  of  Assessment.  The  assessment  of  1625  affords 
some  idea  of  the  number  of  Parkinsons  then  residing  in  Goosnargh,  each  repre¬ 
senting  a  separate  household.  They  were:  Church  Tythe,  Thomas  Parkinson; 
Beesley  Tythe,  John  Parkinson;  Threlfall  Tythe,  Kobert  Parkinson  (senior), 
Eobert  Parkinson  (junior),  Edmund  Parkinson,  heirs  of  Eoger  Parkinson,  widow 
of  Ealph  Parkinson.  The  highest  amount  of  assessment  was  fivepence  halfpenny 
from  Eobert  Parkinson,  and  the  lowest,  one  farthing,  from  widow  Parkinson.  The 
total  amount  collected  in  Goosnargh  was  seven  Nobles.  The  Noble,  an  old  English 
coin,  was  of  the  value  of  six  shillings  and  eightpence. 

1634:  Thomas  Parkinson  was  still  one  of  the  “Chosen  Men.” 
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1635:  It  was  ordered  that  William  Barnes  and  Robert  Parkinson  shall 
collect  from  Will  Crombleholme,  twelvepence  for  a  burial  in  the  body  of  the 
church;  Thomas  Parkinson  and  Robert  Parkinson  had  sittings  in  the  church 
in  1635. 

1671 :  369  families  in  Goosnargh,  21  of  these  being  Parkinsons. 

1678:  Peter  Parkinson,  of  the  Moor,  and  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Broadhead, 
were  members  of  the  twenty-four  “Sworn  Men.” 

1684:  Barton  Parkinson. 

1711:  Barton  Parkinson  and  Gropes  (Christopher)  Parkinson. 

1738:  John  Parkinson,  Gropes  Parkinson,  and  Robert  Parkinson. 

1740:  One  third  of  the  “twenty-four  men”  bore  the  surname  of  Parkinson. 

1751:  Mr.  John  Parkinson  (attorney),  John  Parkinson,  Christopher 
Parkinson,  Christopher  Parkinson,  of  Whin  House,  and  Thomas  Parkinson. 

1796:  Money  laid  out  for  hiring  men  for  His  Majesty’s  Navy.  Paid  to 
Richard  Parkinson,  for  meat  for  two  lads,  three  shillings. 

1813:  James  Parkinson  and  Edward  Parkinson  were  among  the  “Sworn 
Men”  to  agree  to  Jonathan  Newton  contracting  to  destroy  all  moles  on  the  land. 

1818:  Christopher  Parkinson,  of  the  “twenty-four,”  who  determined  tl  at 
no  corpse  be  buried  within  the  church  unless  the  grave  is  made  six  feet  deep. 

1841 :  Robert  Parkinson,  of  the  Yew  Tree,  Goosnargh,  yeoman. 

1877 :  J.  T.  P.  Parkinson. 
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PARKINSON  CHARITIES  AT  GOOSNARGH 

That  the  Parkinsons  were  benefactors  to  Goosnargh  is  shown  by  several  charities 
bequeathed  at  various  times.  The  earliest  of  these,  John  Parkinson,  by  his  will 
dated  18th  June,  1657,  bequeathed  “That  one-third  of  his  estate  should  be,  by 
his  executors,  carefully  put  out,  and  the  increase  be  yearly  distributed  among  the 
poor  and  indigent  householders  from  time  to  time,  inhabiting  the  Township  of 
Goosnargh,  according  to  the  discretion  of  his  executors.”  Eichard  Oliverson,  of 
London,  investigated  the  management  of  this  charity.  With  characteristic 
liberality  he  appointed  new  Trustees,  paying  the  expenses  of  a  new  Trust  Deed 
in  1887,  when  the  charity  account  stood  as  follows:  Farm  Pent,  £65;  Charity 
Commissioners,  £247  16s.  7d. ;  Cash  in  Bank,  £210. 

John  Parkinson,  of  Hollowforth,  yeoman,  purchased  property  and  land 
from  Sir  George  Middleton,  of  Leighton,  Baronet,  for  £210,  on  October  1st,  1661. 
This  property  was  conveyed  to  John  Parkinson,  of  Goosnargh,  yeoman,  and  in 
1676  he  conveyed  it  to  trustees.  This  property  consisted  of  a  messuage  and 
tenement  in  Newsham  and  Hollowforth,  in  the  chapelry  of  Goosnargh  containing 
sixteen  acres.  After  his  death  the  rents  from  this  property  and  land  had  to  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  binding  out  as  apprentices  into  trades  and  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  most  needful  poor  and  indigent  children,  which  should  be  from  time 
to  time  inhabiting  and  residing  within  Goosnargh,  Newsham  and  Hollowforth. 
Whether  this  John  Parkinson  was  the  same  person  that  left  the  legacy  in  1675  is 
not  clear. 

For  a  long  period  the  priest  of  Goosnargh  selected  the  boys,  but  it  is  now 
shared  by  the  Eoman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

LAWEENCE  PAEKINSON  BENEFACTIONS 

Another  notable  benefactor  was  Lawrence  Parkinson,  a  blacksmith,  of 
Cuerdale,  near  Preston,  a  native  of  Goosnargh,  and  whose  brother  resided  there. 
His  grave,  and  that  of  his  wife,  is  in  the  nave  of  Goosnargh  Church,  and  bears 
the  inscription : 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of 
Jan NET 

the  Wife  of  Law.  Parkinson,  of  Cuerdale, 
who  died  the  29th  day  of  July,  1717.  Aged  65  years. 

Lawrence  Parkinson 
1720. 
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Among  the  many  who  were  remembered  in  the  will  of  Lawrence  Parkinson 
were  “those  poor  people  that  shall  come  to  my  funeral,  a  dole  of  twopence  and  a 
penny  manchet  (loaf)  of  bread.  “  Doles  were  frequently  left  to  the  poor  at  funerals 
in  former  times  to  procure  rest  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 

Among  his  bequests  were  two  closes  of  land  in  Goosnargh,  called  the 
Three-nooked  Field,”  and  “Old  Ahce  Meadow,”  together  with  the  sum  of  £70, 
the  proceeds  to  be  distributed  yearly  at  Martinmas  in  corn  (called  groats),  to 
such  poor,  needy,  and  necessitous  housekeepers  in  Goosnargh  as  shall  not  have 
received  other  relief  from  the  township.” 

He  also  made  a  bequest,  peculiar  to  those  days  when  white  bread  was  to 
some  extent  a  luxury  to  the  poor.  Thirty  shillings  had  to  be  spent  in  sixpenny 
manchets  (loaves)  every  Sunday  by  the  minister,  churchwardens,  and  clerk  of 
Goosnargh,  to  “such  poor  housekeepers  and  needy  people  of  Goosnargh  as  should 
have  no  allowance  out  of  the  township,  and  should  attend  divine  service.” 

If  these  loaves  of  bread  did  not  tempt  the  poor  of  Goosnargh  to  attend 
church,  then  the  poor  of  Whittingham  were  to  have  them,  and  faihng  these  “the 
poor  of  any  other  parish.  Lawrence  Parkinson  calculated  that  the  money  would 
yield  five  per  cent,  interest,  and  he  directed  that  the  four  shillings  per  year  which 

would  be  left  over  be  given  to  “such  person  as  should  buy,  carry,  and  procure  the 
bread. ” 

In  1747  the  trustees  of  this  charity  purchased  Kirk  Smithy  House,  with 
two  acres  of  land  in  Goosnargh,  for  £100.  The  rent  in  1871  was  £22,  of  which 
£1  6s.  was  paid  for  the  loaves  of  bread,  and  four  shillings  to  the  person  who 
brought  them  to  church,  the  rest  being  expended  in  meal. 

Other  bequests  of  Lawrence  Parkinson  was  the  sum  of  £20  for  the  use  of 
the  usher  of  the  Free  School,  commonly  known  as  the  Threlfall  School,  and  £20 
towards  the  £200  required  to  augment  the  living  of  Goosnargh,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  Queen’s  Bounty  in  1721. 

A  PECULIAR  BEQUEST 

Lawrence  Parkinson  also  left  £80  to  his  niece,  Alice  Maire,  under  very 
singular  and  explicit  conditions: 

If  she  married  a  man  that  is  qualified  and  doth  settle  four 
pounds  per  annum  upon  her  during  her  life,  after  his  decease,  then  I 
give  the  whole  £80  to  her  husband.  If  she  married  a  man  not  so 
qualified  then  she  is  to  have  £20;  except  she  marries  one  Halsall, 
tailor,  in  which  case  she  is  to  have  £10  only,  the  rest  to  go  to  her 
children. 
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“Should  she  die  unmarried,  or  married  and  no  children,  she 
is  to  have  power  to  will  one  moiety  to  anyone  except  the  unfortunate 
tailor,  and  the  other  moiety,  that  is  the  interest  thereof,  to  be 
expended  yearly  to  buy  children’s  books  or  clothes  for  children  or 
poor  old  people,  according  to  the  discretion  of  his  trustees.” 

It  is  not  known  whether  anything  was  ever  received  on  this  account;  the 
probability  being  that  the  niece  married  and  had  children. 

Ralph  Parkinson,  of  Chipping,  was  the  executor  of  Mrs.  Letitia  Barrow, 
who  left  forty  pounds  to  the  poor  of  Goosnargh. 

A  charity  consisting  of  £50,  that  was  in  danger  of  being  lost,  belonging  to 
the  poor  of  Goosnargh,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Christopher  Parkinson  and 
James  Fish  wick  as  trustees  and  increased  to  £200  in  172L. 

Those  of  the  Parkinson  family  who  served  in  the  capacity  of  churchwarden 
at  Goosnargh  were : 

1617 —  John  Parkinson,  of  Lickhurst. 

1618 —  Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Kidsnape. 

1621 — Thomas  Parkinson. 

1631 — Thomas  Parkinson. 

1635 — Robert  Parkinson. 

1637 — Robert  Parkinson. 

1641 — Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Kidsnape. 

1648 — Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Longley. 

1650 — Richard  Parkinson,  €»f  Lower  Lickhurst. 

1655 — Robert  Parkinson,  of  Fieldfoot. 

1659 — Christopher  Parkinson,  of  Kidsnape. 

1671 — Christopher  Parkinson. 

1684 — Barton  Parkinson. 

1689 — Christopher  Parkinson. 

1693 — Richard  Parkinson,  of  Broadhead. 

1696 — Barton  Parkinson. 

1699 — Richard  Parkinson,  of  Fieldfoot. 

1701 — Richard  Parkinson,  goldsmith. 

1704 —  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Kidsnape. 

1705 —  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Lower  Lickhurst. 
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1708 —  John  Parkinson,  Whittingham. 

1709—  George  Parkinson.  ... 

1711— William  Parkinson.  •  • 

1720 —  Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Baliffe  Hey 
and  John  Parkinson,  Whittingham. 

1721 —  Thomas  Parkinson,  smith. 

1726 — Groper  (Christopher)  Parkinson,  of  Whin  House. 

1728 —  Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Kidsnape. 

1729 —  Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Kidsnape. 

1732— John  Parkinson,  attorney. 

1736 — Bobert  Parkinson,  for  the  New  House. 

Christopher  Parkinson,  junior,  Whittingham. 

1739 — John  Parkinson,  junior,  for  Cowells,  Whittingham. 

1745 —  Thomas  Parkinson. 

1746 —  Christopher  Parkinson,  Whittingham. 

1747 —  Bichard  Parkinson,  Goosnargh. 

John  Parkinson,  Whittingham. 

1749 — Thomas  Parkinson,  for  Fell  Side. 

1755 — Thomas  Parkinson,  for  his  estate. 

1758 —  John  Parkinson,  Whittingham,  as  “24”  man. 

1759 —  John  Parkinson,  junior,  Whittingham. 

1764 — William  Hummer,  for  the  late  Mr. ‘Parkinson. 

1772 — John  Parkinson,  junior,  for  Higher  House. 

1779 — Christopher  Parkinson,  as  “24”  man. 

1781 — Thomas  Parkinson,  for  Windy  Arbour. 

1785 — Bichard  Parkinson,  as  “24”  man. 

1790 — Thomas  Parkinson. 

Christopher  Parkinson,  as  “24”  man. 

1796 — Christopher  Parkinson,  for  his  estate,  Whittingham. 

1799  Christopher  Parkinson,  for  General  Greenfields. 

1861 — George  Parkinson. 

The  present  Grammar  School  now  serves  as  did  the  Free  School.  It  is  also 
known  as  the  Threlfall  School  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  Thomas  Threlfall,  of 
Whittingham,  who  previous  to  1673  settled  a  messuage  -  and  tenement  upon 
trustees. 
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Lawrence  Parkinson  bequeathed  £20  for  the  use  of  the  usher  of  this  school 
by  his  will  dated  1719.  The  schoolmaster  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  “Four  and 
Twenty  Sworn  Men,”  and  he  had  to  instruct  the  children  of  the  occupiers  and 
owners  within  the  townships  of  Goosnargh  and  Whittingham  in  the  knowledge  of 
grammar,  etc. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1739,  John  Parkinson  was  nominated  to  be  Master  of 
the  Free  School,  by  the  trustees,  “and  do  desire  that  he  may  have  a  licence.” 

The  appointment  of  supervisors  of  the  highways  of  Goosnargh  and 
Whittingham  for  the  year  1678  includes  the  names  of  Peter  Parkinson-de-Moore, 
for  Church  Tythe,  and  Robert  Parkinson-de-Broadhead,  for  ThrelfaU  Tythe. 
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BUSHELL’S  HOSPITAL 

Next  to  the  Church,  the  most  imposing  and  historic  building  in  Ooosnargh  is 
Bushell’s  Hospital,  facing  the  village  green,  and  opposite  the  hostelry  named  the 
“Bushell’s  Arms.”  It  is  a  fine  old  Georgian  mansion,  lofty,  with  its  three  storeys, 
and  spacious,  standing  in  its  own  grounds,  in  which  is  an  obelisk  erected  in  1844, 
when  the  hospital  was  enlarged,  as  a  record  to  the  memory  of  William  Bushell, 
M.D.,  its  benevolent  founder. 

The  Hospital  is  a  Home  or  Institution  for  ‘‘decayed  gentlemen  and  gentle¬ 
women”  in  reduced  circumstances.  This  Hospital,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country,  was  originally  the  home  of  the  founder  and  his  father,  the  Rev.  William 
Bushell.  It  serves  those  who  have  been  inhabitants  of  Preston,  Euxton,  Goos- 
nargh,  Whittingham,  Fulwood  and  Elston.  For  those  in  the  eventide  of  life,  it  is 
an  ideal  spot  for  quiet  and  retirement. 

William  Bushell,  familiarly  referred  to  as  Dr.  Bushell,  was  born  about 
1690.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  matriculated  at  Brazenose  College  on  the 
8th  of  June,  1709.  From  there  he  went  to  St.  Catherine’s  Hall,  Cambridge,  and 
graduated  M.A.  in  1714.  Soon  after  leaving  college  he  resided  at  Goosnargh,  his 
residence  being  what  is  now  the  Hospital. 

He  married  for  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  daughters  and 
co-heiresses  of  William  Parkinson,  gentleman,  of  Preston.  They  were  married  at 
Preston  Parish  Church  on  the  10th  of  February,  1725-6,  and  they  resided  at  Goos¬ 
nargh,  he  being  one  of  the  churchwardens  in  1726.  In  January  of  that  year  he 
was  commissioned  as  a  Captain  in  the  Lancashire  Militia.  Their  married  hfe 
was  short,  as  his  wife  died  in  1727,  soon  after  the  birth  of  their  only  child,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  named  after  her  mother,  and  who  was  christened  at  Preston  Parish  Church 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1727. 

His  second  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Molyneux,  Esq.,  of 
Preston.  There  were  no  children  by  his  second  wife,  who  survived  him. 

Dr.  William  Bushell  was  appointed  High  Sheriff  of  Lancashire  in  1733.  He 
died  two  years  later  on  the  7th  of  June,  1735,  and  was  interred  in  Goosnargh 
Churchyard.  A  tablet  was  placed  in  the  church  in  1800  to  his  memory  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Hospital.  His  daughter,  Elizabeth,  died  on  the  7th  of  July,  1746, 
in  her  19th  year.  Her  portrait  adorns  the  dining  room  of  the  Hospital  founded  by 
her  father. 
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Williana  Bushell  provided  by  his  will,  dated  2l8t  May,  1736,  that  in  case  his 
daughter  should  die  before  she  attained  her  twenty-first  year  without  issue,  the 
whole  of  the  estate,  except  certain  lands  in  Heysham,  should  be  devoted  to  the 
founding  of  a  Hospital  in  Goosnargh. 

The  trustees,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  will,  converted  his 
house  in  Goosnargh  into  a  Hospital,  or  Home  for  Aged  Gentlefolk,  and  about  1822 
it  was  greatly  enlarged.  There  are  two  sitting-rooms,  one  for  men  ^nd  one  lor 
women,  a  common  dining  hall,  and  each  inmate  has  a  private  bedroom. 

In  the  Harris  Art  Gallery,  Preston,  is  an  interesting  water  colour  painting 
by  J.  Parkinson,  dated  1840.  The  subject  of  the  picture  is  rather  remarkable, 
being  that  of  two  shields  of  Arms,  on  a  Gothic  table  within  a  Gothic  room.  One 
of  the  shields,  with  a  mantle  thrown  over  one  end,  bears  the  Arms  of  Penwortham 
Priory,  three  crossed  “M’s”  with  chevron  on  which  are  two  sets  of  crossed  keys. 
The  shield  is  supported  by  a  breviary  and  crucifix,  denoting  the  ecclesiastical 
association  of  the  Arms.  The  other  shield  bears  the  Arms  of  William  Bushell, 
M.D.,  the  founder  of  Goosnargh  Hospital,  being  similar  to  that  of  the  Priory  with 
the  exception  of  the  chevron  being  plain.  The  shield  is  surmounted  by  a  winged 
cherub,  supported  by  weapons  such  as  halberds  and  swords,  denoting  the  secular 
association  of  the  Arms.  It  is  of  interest  to  compare  these  with  the  Bushell  Arms 
that  are  carved  over  the  doorway  of  Middle  Lickhurst,  Goosnargh,  an  old 
Parkinson  homestead.  Here  the  Arms  bear  the  crossed  keys  on  the  chevron; 
surmounting  the  shield  is  the  winged  cherub. 
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WHITECHAPEL  AND  PARKINSONS 

Whitechapel,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Threlfall  Chapel,  is  situate  in  the 
ty thing  of  Goosnargh.  The  present  church  is  not  of  any  antiquity,  although  its 
origin  dates  back  some  centuries.  It  was  repaired  in  1581,  being  then  a  Chapel- 
at-Ease  to  Goosnargh. 

A  school  was  founded  there  in  1705.  In  1713  a  bequest  by  William  Higham, 
of  Goosnargh,  was  given  for  the  dual  purpose  of  paying  for  the  services  of  a 
clergyman  to  preach  in  the  chapel  and  teach  in  the  school.  The  living  was  very 
poor,  being  only  the  interest  from  £60. 

Even  when  the  chapel  was  rebuilt  in  1738  it  served  the  purpose  of  a  church 
on  Sundays  and  school  on  week-days,  both  under  one  roof  divided  only  by  a  slight 
partition,  until  1880  when  a  separate  school  was  erected,  the  chapel  being  enlarged 
at  the  east  end  in  1818. 

Plane  Tree  Farm,  in  the  occupation  of  James  Parkinson  in  1718,  was 
bequeathed  by  John  Cross,  of  Myerscough,  to  the  trustees  of  Whitechapel.  James 
Parkinson  was  at  the  farm  two  years  later  (1720),  when  a  parcel  of  land  in  the 
possession  of  George  Parkinson,  that  paid  5s.  per  annum,  was  sold  to  him  for  £22 
ISs.  Barton  Parkinson  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  Beesley  Ground  that  had  been 
left  by  William  Higham. 

Bobert  Parkinson  and  John  Parkinson  were  among  the  inhabitants  who 
assented  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Whitechapel  in  1738.  A  plain  marble  slab  on  the 
south  wall  of  the  chapel,  records : — 

A.D.  1756. 

Whitechapel  was  augmented,  and  1757  lands  purchased  with  £400. 


Whereof  given  by  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty .  £200 

By  Executors  of  William  Stratford,  LL.D .  £100 

By  other  benefactions  .  £100 


The  “other  benefactions’’  included  £10  given  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  of 
Clitheroe,  and  the  following  members  of  the  Parkinson  family  of  Goosnargh :  John 
Parkinson,  £5  5s. ;  Bobert  Parkinson,  £3  3s. ;  Thomas  Parkinson,  £2  10s. ;  John 
Parkinson,  £2  10s.;  Bowland  Parkinson,  £1  17s.;  Thomas  Parkinson,  £1  2s.; 
Christopher  Parkinson,  £1. 
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The  one  bell  in  the  bell  turret  was  presented  by  Richard  Shuttleworth,  of 
Gawthorpe,  in  1738,  and  some  of  the  old  pews  are  dated  1739. 

In  the  churchyard  is  a  Sundial,  dated  1745,  and  although  the  ground  was 
not  consecrated  for  burials  until  1818  it  contains  a  number  of  Parkinson  grave¬ 
stones. 

The  registers  of  baptisms  and  burials  commence  in  1818,  and  marriages 
1854.  That  the  earlier  registers  are  missing  is  proved  by  the  records  of  the  family 
of  John  and  Jennet  Parkinson,  of  Paradise  F'arm,  Brock,  five  of  their  children 
being  baptised  at  Whitechapel:  Richard  Parkinson,  born  June  13th,  1801;  Henry 
Parkinson,  born  June  17th,  1804,  founder  of  the  Accrington  branch  of  the  family; 
John  Parkinson,  born  December  4th,  1807;  Thomas  Parkinson,  born  February 
12th,  1810;  Rodger  Parkinson,  born  May  11th,  1818.  Whitechapel  was  made  a 
parish  in  1846,  under  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Whitechapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
James. 
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The  various  branches  of  the  Parkinson  family  were  formerly  associated  with  at 
least  twenty  homesteads  in  Goosnargh,  one  of  them  being  Longley  Hall,  or  Latus, 
named  after  the  family  residing  there  in  the  16th  century.  It  is  an  ordinary  farm¬ 
house,  rebuilt  by  the  Parkinsons.  On  an  outbuilding  is  an  inscription: 
"E.K. — A.R. — 1654,”  which  refers  to  Edward  Rigby,  Sergeant-at-Law,  son  of 
Baron  Rigby,  and  his  wife.  It  was  their  descendants  who  sold  Longley  Hall  to 
the  Parkinsons. 

On  the  14th  December,  1726,  Charles,  Alexander,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth, 
four  of  the  younger  children  of  Charles  Rigby,  deceased,  granted  all  their  right  to 
Longley  to  James  Parkinson,  apothecary,  of  Preston,  who  had  previously  pur¬ 
chased  a  reversionary  interest  from  Jane  Rigby,  their  mother. 

In  1746  it  had  passed  into  the  possession  of  Roger  Parkinson,  Doctor  of 
Physic,  of  Preston,  who  by  his  will  dated  8th  March,  1746,  bequeathed  it  to  his 
cousin  Roger  Parkinson,  of  Bailey  Hey  in  Goosnargh,  who  was  also  in  the  medical 
profession.  The  latter  having  settled  in  Lancaster,  died  there  on  March  10th, 
1808,  leaving  Longley  Hall  to  his  brother,  James  Parkinson,  who  resided  there 
until  1824,  when  he  conveyed  it  to  William  Talbot,  Esq.,  of  Preston. 

On  the  Longley  Hall  estate,  which  is  near  to  Inglewhite,  there  is  a  spring  of 
water  known  as  St.  Anne’s  Well,  which  was  formerly  claimed  to  possess  healing 
powers.  The  well  is  built  round  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  nine  feet  by  seven  feet 
six  inches,  with  steps  leading  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  three  feet  in 
depth.  At  the  bottom  of  the  well,  on  a  stone,  is  cut  in  letters,  three  and  a  half 
inches  high,  the  words  “Eons  Sanctae  Annae,”  which  evidently  indicates  it  as  a 
Holy  Well.  It  was  known  in  1700,  and  referred  to  by  Leigh  in  his  “Natural 
History  of  Lancashire”  thus:  “This  springs  out  of  a  black  bass,  which  by 
calcination  I  found  to  contain  sulphur.”  Dr.  Short,  in  1740,  names  it  the 
“Inglewhite  Spaw,  a  strong  sulphur  and  chalybeate  water,  which  invalids  were 
to  drink,  and  not  immerse  in.” 

THE  ASHES,  GOOSNARGH 

The  Ashes,  Goosnargh,  are  situate  some  distance  from  the  highway  in  a 
secluded  spot,  and  traces  of  the  moat  which  surrounded  it  are  still  to  be  seen. 
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One  of  the  walls  is  from  four  to  six  feet  thick,  and  contains  cavities  in  which 
several  men  might  lay  in  hiding. 

At  this  house,  the  home  of  the  staunch  Jacobite,  Edmund  Threlfall — 
conspiracies,  it  is  recorded,  were  hatched  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century 
for  the  restoration  of  James  II.,  arrangements  for  whose  landing  in  Lancashire 
were  actually  made.  This  was  known  as  “The  Lancashire  Plot,”  and  Edmund 
Threlfall  was  deeply  concerned  in  it.  The  exiled  King,  who  was  in  France,  found 
means  of  communicating  with  Lancashire  through  Ireland,  and  between  that 
country  and  the  coast  of  Lancashire  many  a  small  vessel  plied  in  the  service  of 
the  conspirators. 

The  report  was  set  about  that  Lancashire  only  waited  for  King  James’ 
commissions  in  order  to  raise  at  once  the  standard  of  revolt.  The  disaffected  in 
Lancashire,  burning  to  receive  these  commissions,  despatched  Threlfall,  of  the 
Ashes,  Goosnargh,  to  fetch  them.  Accordingly  one  fine  May  evening  in  the  year 
1689,  a  small  vessel  named  the  Lion  of  Lancaster,  slipped  quietly  from  the  Lune 
with  Threlfall  and  two  other  passengers  aboard.  The  sailors  suspected  nothing. 
As  they  had  been  accustomed  to  fetching  cattle  from  the  Isle  of  Man  for  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  they  believed  that  the  isle  was  their  destination. 

When  they  had  got  out  to  sea,  however,  Threlfall  persuaded  the  master, 
partly  by  threats  and  partly  by  promises,  to  sail  for  Ireland,  and  in  due  time  they 
landed  in  Dublin.  The  commissions  were  obtained,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
Threlfall,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Lunt,  an  agent  of  the  exiled  King,  re-embarked, 
and  arrived  in  the  Lune  near  to  Cockerham  on  June  13th,  1689.  They  were  put 
ashore  before  the  Customs  officers  came  up,  but  unfortunately,  Mr.  Lunt  had 
forgotten  his  saddlebags  containing  the  commissions  and  other  compromising 
documents. 

He  remembered  his  mistake  just  as  he  was  stepping  ashore  from  the  ship’s 
boat,  and  requested  the  sailors  to  bring  them  on  to  Cockerham.  But  the  officers 
boarded  the  vessel  before  the  sailors  and  impounded  the  saddlebags.  The  fat  was 
in  the  fire  at  once.  Off  the  officers  went  in  hot  pursuit  of  Lunt  and  Threlfall,  but 
they  failed  to  find  them.  Threlfall  had  taken  with  him  a  “hair  portmanteau”  which 
contained  the  bulk  of  the  commissions,  and  these  were  divided  at  Myerscough 
Lodge.  After  he  had  refreshed  himself,  Threlfall  departed,  and  made  his  way  to 

Yorkshire  and  Durham. 

Having  accomplished  this  mission,  he  returned  secretly  to  his  home  at 
Goosnargh,  where  he  remained  unmolested  for  some  time.  His  whereabouts  were 
suspected  at  last,  however,  and  a  warrant  having  been  issued  against  him  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  a  detachment  of  militia  was  sent  to  arrest  him. 

“He  was  found,”  states  one  account,  “by  a  corporal  in  a  hollow  place  made 
for  that  purpose  in  a  stack  of  turves.  As  soon  as  he  was  discovered,  the  corporal 
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attempting  to  seize  him,  Threlfall  violently  snatched  the  musket  out  of  the 
corporal’s  hand  and  knocked  him  down  with  it,  but  the  corporal,  recovering  him¬ 
self  and  finding  his  own  life,  and  the  prisoner’s  escape,  in  such  apparent  danger,  he 
drew  his  sword  and  ran  Mr.  Threlfall  through  the  body,  of  which  wound  he  died 
immediately.  He  was  buried  at  Goosnargh  on  August  26th,  1690.” 

There  were  two  other  brothers,  one  being  Cuthbert  Threlfall,  who  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Jacobite  Eebellion  of  1715,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  “Diary  of 
Thomas  Tyldesley.”  The  other  brother,  John  Threlfall,  was  described  as  of 
“The  Ashes”  in  1744. 

Some  years  after  this  “The  Ashes”  became  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Parkinsons  of  Clitheroe,  and  held  by  the  family  till  about  1830,  when  it  was 
conveyed  to  the  Eev.  James  Eadclifie,  of  Kirkham  and  Whitechapel. 

Another  branch  of  the  Threlfall  family  settled  at  Barton,  near  Preston. 
James  Threlfall,  buried  at  Goosnargh,  in  February,  1709,  had  married  Margaret 
Cardwell,  of  Barton  Hall.  Their  second  son,  Eichard  Threlfall,  married  in  1720 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Christopher  Parkinson,  of  Kidsnape  in  Goosnargh,  and 
purchased  Bank  Hall,  in  Broughton.  One  of  their  grand-daughters,  Ellen,  married 
William  Parkinson,  of  Tarnacre. 

Bulsnape  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  estates  in  Goosnargh.  The  present 
hall  is  an  Elizabethan  structure,  with  gabled  wings  and  mullioned  windows, 
much  restored  though  still  containing  the  original  oak  staircase,  but  no  trace  of 
the  moat  that  surrounded  the  hall  is  now  to  be  seen.  A  former  home  of  the 
Catteralls  and  Fishwicks,  it  was  sold  by  the  latter  in  1777. 

The  Parkinsons  were  in  occupation  soon  after  that  time,  and  in  the  “Preston 
Chronicle”  at  one  period  there  appeared  letters  from  Bulsnape  Hall,  signed  “John 
Parkinson’s  Ghost,”  concerning  the  charity  left  by  John  Parkinson  to  Goosnargh, 
which  has  since  been  amicably  settled. 

Whitehill  in  Goosnargh  was  the  home  of  the  Heskeths  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  16th  century,  and  has  associations  with  the  Parkinsons,  through  the  female 
side,  in  several  instances. 

i 

In  the  17th  century  Cuthbert  Hesketh,  of  Whitehill,  married  twice,  in 
both  eases  marrying  into  the  Parkinsons  of  different  branches.  His  first  wife  was 
Jennet,  daughter  of  John  Parkinson,  of  Whinney  Clough,  while  his  second  wife 
was  Ann,  daughter  of  Edmund  Parkinson,  of  Bank  House,  she  being  interred  at 
Goosnargh  in  September,  1647.  There  was  only  issue  by  the  first  marriage,  three 
sons  and  six  daughters.  Three  of  these  daughters  married  Parkinsons:  Jane, 
married  William  Parkinson,  of  Wyresdale;  Ann,  married  James  Parkinson,  of 
Blindhurst;  and  Joanna,  married  Eichard  Parkinson,  of  Lickliurst.  Their  father, 
Cuthbert  Hesketh,  died  in  1702. 
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Ralph  Parkinson,  of  Fell  Side,  had  a  son  Robert,  whose  daughter  Emma, 
married  -  Morris. 

Whinney  Clough  was  occupied  by  the  Parkinsons  as  tenant  farmers, 
Thomas  Parkinson  residing  there  in  1748.  The  barn  has  a  tablet  bearing  the  date 
1638  with  the  initials  of  Robert  Bamber  and  his  wife,  and  the  house  bears  the  date 
1706  with  the  Arms  of  tlie  CawThornes,  the  former  owners. 

There  are  two  houses  at  Crombleholme  Fold,  one  being  purchased,  with 
land,  by  John  Green  from  William  Crombleholme,  by  deed  dated  23rd  April,  1695. 
The  Green  family  held  it  until  1725,  when  it  was  conveyed  to  John  Parkinson, 
whose  descendant,  Richard  Parkinson,  sold  it  in  1801  to  Richard  Reynolds,  of 
Burscough.  William  Parkinson,  Barton  Parkinson,  and  Robert  Parkinson,  were 
among  the  trustees  of  Whittingham  Hall,  left  by  Richard  Whittingham  in  1717, 
to  be  sold  for  his  grand-children. 

Anne,  only  child  of  John  Parkinson,  of  Whittingham,  married  Thomas 
Parker,  of  Whittingham.  She  was  buried  at  Goosnargh,  6th  September,  1716.  A 
descendant,  Henry  Parker,  of  Whittingham,  married  Ellen,  daughter  of 
Christopher  Parkinson,  of  Whittingham,  22nd  December,  1818,  and  was  buried 
at  Goosnargh  April  24th,  1824,  aged  24  years. 

Richard  Parkinson  was  the  miller  of  Goosnargh  and  died  in  1640,  when  his 
will  was  proved.  The  homesteads  with  which  the  various  branches  of  the 
Parkinson  family  have  been  associated  in  Goosnargh  during  the  period  from  the 
17th  century  to  modern  times,  either  as  owners  or  tenants,  are:  Longley  Hall, 
The  Ashes,  Field  Foot,  Broadhead,  Bank  House,  Greenfields,  Higher  House, 
Fell  Side,  Fell  View,  New  House,  Plane  Tree,  Moor  Farm,  Windy  Arbour,  White 
House,  Whinney  Clough,  Whin  House,  Yew  Tree,  Whittingham,  Higher,  Lower 
and  Middle  Lickhurst  Farms  and  13arnes  Lane.  The  tliree  Lickhurst  Farms  are 
along  the  road  leading  to  Bleasdale,  on  the  slope  of  Beacon  Fell,  overlooking  the 
Brock  Valley  near  Paradise,  a  small  area  where  Morocco,  or  Paradise  Seeds  (Grana 
paradisa),  were  cultivated  in  the  15th  century.  Thorold  Rogers,  in  his  “History 
of  Agriculture  and  Prices,”  several  times  quotes  this  seed  as  being  cultivated  at 
that  time. 

The  wills  of  Ralph  Parkinson,  of  Lickhurst,  and  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Over 
Lickliurst,  were  both  proved  in  1614. 

The  Green  Man  Inn  at  Inglewhite  bears  the  initials  of  John  Parkinson, 
who  built  the  house  in  1810. 

The  old  hostelry.  The  Horns  Inn,  bears  the  horns  of  a  stag  for  a  sign,  and 
had  for  its  host  Richard  Parkinson  in  1825.  In  the  same  year  John  Parkinson  was 
the  innkeeper  of  the  Dog  and  Partridge. 
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Edward  Kirk  contributed  to  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  Papers  (vol.  2) 
a  paper  entitled  “A  Nook  in  North  Lancashire,”  in  which  it  is  stated: 

‘‘About  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  in  a  field  belonging 
to  a  Goosnargh  Parkinson,  there  were  seven  cousins  reaping,  all 
bearing  the  name  of  Tom  Parkinson.  They  nicknamed  each  other  on 
the  spot,  and  some  of  their  families  bear  the  cognomen  to  this  day.” 

During  part  of  the  19th  century  Thomas  Parkinson  was  the  postmaster  at 
Goosnargh.  He  received  from  the  Government  five  pounds  per  year  for  his 
services,  and  five  shillings  for  every  five  pound’s  worth  of  stamps  sold  at  his  office. 

During  the  turnpike  days  there  was  a  toll  bar  in  Goosnargh,  the  toll-keeper 
in  1856  being  Mrs.  Parkinson. 

A  remarkable  personality  in  Goosnargh  for  over  half  a  century  was  Thomas 
Parkinson,  who  held  the  office  of  Sexton  at  Goosnargh  Church,  as  assistant  and 
principal,  for  the  long  period  of  fifty  years — 1838  to  1888 — and  could  point  out  the 
precise  locality  of  every  family  burying  place  that  had  been  claimed  during  the 
years  he  had  held  office. 

Surely  no  family  could  have  given  a  greater  record  of  service  and  association 
to  the  community  among  whom  they  lived  than  the  Parkinsons  of  Goosnargh. 

THE  FARES  OF  GOOSNARGH 

The  Fares  of  Goosnargh  are  descended  on  the  maternal  side  from 
Christopher  Parkinson,  of  Longridge,  born  at  Brock.  He  had  a  son,  John,  of 
Longridge,  whose  daughter,  Margaret,  born  March  27th,  1870,  died  July  7th, 
1913.  She  married  Thomas  Fare,  born  April  24th,  1870,  died  April  23rd,  1927. 
They  had  three  children:  Albert  Edward  Fare,  born  June  15th,  1892,  killed  in 
action  December  6th,  1916;  Hannah  Fare,  born  June  25th,  1894,  married  Ivor 
Vincent  David,  born  June  19th,  1891,  present  occupiers  of  the  Bushell  Arms, 
Goosnargh  (1935);  Cuthbert  Fare,  born  July  6th,  1898,  married  February  28th, 
1922,  Elizabeth  Bretherton,  born  October  22nd,  1900.  There  are  two  children  of 
the  latter,  Thomas  Albert,  born  October  9th,  1922,  and  Margaret  Doreen,  born 
July  5th,  1926. 
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Edward  Kirk  contributed  to  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  Papers  (vol.  2) 
a  paper  entitled  “A  Nook  in  North  Lancashire,”  in  which  it  is  stated : 

‘‘About  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  in  a  field  belonging 
to  a  Goosnargh  Parkinson,  there  w^ere  seven  cousins  reaping,  all 
bearing  the  name  of  Tom  Parkinson.  They  nicknamed  each  other  on 
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PARKINSONS  OF  FIELD  FOOT.  GOOSNARGH 

The  will  of  Eobert  Parkinson,  of  Field  Foot,  was  proved  at  Lancaster  in  1740. 
His  descendant,  James  Parkinson,  described  as  “Wosted  Lister”  (worsted 
manufacturer),  was  entered  as  a  Freeman  of  Preston  in  the  Guild  of  1802,  along 
with  his  son  Thomas,  who  married  Martha  Hunter  at  Broughton.  Their  son, 
Eobert  Parkinson,  born  1815,  married  Betty  Parker.  A  gravestone  in  Goosnargh 
Churchyard  records : 

Egbert  Parkinson,  died  April  7th,  1877,  aged  61  years. 

Betty  Parkinson,  died  May  14th,  1878,  aged  59  years. 

Triplets  born  May  11th,  1853  : 

Martha  Hannah  Parkinson,  died  December  6th,  1853. 

Frederick  Eichard  Parkinson,  died  February  6th,  1854. 

Margaret  Ellen  Parkinson,  died  October  15th,  1855. 

Frederick  Eichard  Parkinson,  died  April  29th,  1869,  aged  10  years. 

Eliza  Jane  Parkinson,  died  June  19th,  1878,  aged  28  years 

Eobert  Parkinson  was  a  Freeman  of  Preston  Guild  in  1822,  1842,  and  1862, 
and  in  the  latter  year  he  entered  seven  sons  as  Freemen.  Those  that  attained 
maturity  were : 

William  James  Parkinson,  of  Myerscough  House,  Myerscough.  He  claimed 
the  descent  of  his  family  from  Featherstone  Castle,  and  had  in  his  possession  a 
handsome  heavy  gold  ring,  with  a  seal  beautifully  engraved  with  the  Parkinson 
Arms.  The  ring  is  now  treasured  by  a  descendant. 

William  James  Parkinson,  married  Mary  - ,  died  27th  December, 

1876,  and  to  perpetuate  her  memory  presented  the  fine  east  chancel  window  to 
Goosnargh  Church.  He  had  two  sons.  Dr.  Malcolm  Parkinson,  and  Harold 
Parkinson  (on  board  ship). 

John  Thomas  Parker  Parkinson,  of  Liverpool. 

Edwin  Eobert  Parkinson,  of  Liverpool. 

Charles  Henry  Parkinson,  of  Preston,  died  1882,  and  left  one  son,  Robert 
Parkinson,  of  Penwortham,  near  Preston. 

Alfred  Shepherd  Parkinson,  who  emigrated  to  Australia. 

Malcolm  Harrison  Parkinson,  of  Wolverton  Cottage,  near  Basington,  Hants 
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PARKINSONS  OF  FIELD  FOOT.  GOOSNARGH 

The  will  of  Kobert  Parkinson,  of  Field  Foot,  was  proved  at  Lancaster  in  1740. 
His  descendant,  James  Parkinson,  described  as  “Wosted  Lister”  (worsted 
manufacturer),  was  entered  as  a  Freeman  of  Preston  in  the  Guild  of  1802,  along 
with  his  son  Thomas,  who  married  Martha  Hunter  at  Broughton.  Their  son, 
Kobert  Parkinson,  born  1815,  married  Betty  Parker.  A  gravestone  in  Goosnargh 
Churchyard  records : 

Robert  Parkinson,  died  April  7th,  1877,  aged  61  years. 

Betty  Parkinson,  died  May  14th,  1878,  aged  59  years. 

Triplets  born  May  11th,  1853  : 

Martha  Hannah  Parkinson,  died  December  6th,  1853. 

Frederick  Richard  Parkinson,  died  February  6th,  1854. 

Margaret  Ellen  Parkinson,  died  October  15th,  1855. 

Frederick  Richard  Parkinson,  died  April  29th,  1869,  aged  10  years. 

Eliza  Jane  Parkinson,  died  June  19th,  1878,  aged  28  years 

Robert  Parkinson  was  a  Freeman  of  Preston  Guild  in  1822,  1842,  and  1862, 
and  in  the  latter  year  he  entered  seven  sons  as  Freemen.  Those  that  attained 
maturity  were : 

William  James  Parkinson,  of  Myerscough  House,  Myerscough.  He  claimed 
the  descent  of  his  family  from  Featherstone  Castle,  and  had  in  his  possession  a 
handsome  heavy  gold  ring,  with  a  seal  beautifully  engraved  with  the  Parkinson 
Arms.  The  ring  is  now  treasured  by  a  descendant. 

William  James  Parkinson,  married  Mary  - ,  died  27th  December, 

1876,  and  to  perpetuate  her  memory  presented  the  fine  east  chancel  window  to 
Goosnargh  Church.  He  had  two  sons.  Dr.  Malcolm  Parkinson,  and  Harold 
Parkinson  (on  board  ship). 

John  Thomas  Parker  Parkinson,  of  Liverpool. 

Edwin  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Liverpool. 

Charles  Henry  Parkinson,  of  Preston,  died  1882,  and  left  one  son,  Robert 
Parkinson,  of  Penwortham,  near  Preston. 

Alfred  Shepherd  Parkinson,  who  emigrated  to  Australia. 

Malcolm  Harrison  Parkinson,  of  Wolverton  Cottage,  near  Basington,  Hants 
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PARKINSONS  OF  T.ONGRIDGE 

Tiongridge  derives  its  name  from  the  long  ridge  of  Fells  which  stretch  in  an 
unbroken  line  to  Kemple  End.  For  a  long  period  Longridge  had  no  legal  existence 
as  such,  for  it  was  not  until  1868  that  the  ecclesiastical  district  of  Longridge  was 
formed  and  the  Chapel-at-Ease  under  Ribchester  became  the  Parish  Church  of 
Longridge.  In  1883  the  tw’o  townships  of  Alston  and  Dilworth  were  formed  into 
a  Local  Board  district,  co-terminous  with  the  ecclesiastical  district.  The  Chapel- 
at-Ease  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  parish  of  Ribchester,  was  in  existence  in  1554, 
when  there  was  one  bell.  Its  chalice  of  silver  gilt  was  given  up  to  Edmund 
Parker,  acting  under  the  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  ecclesiastical 
property. 

The  will  of  Jane  Parkinson,  of  Alston,  was  proved  in  1667,  and  that  of 
John  Parkinson,  of  Alston,  in  1729,  whilst  that  of  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Alston, 
was  proved  in  1702,  and  the  will  of  another  Richard  in  1743. 

The  registers  of  the  church  do  not  commence  until  1760,  and  in  them  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  Curate  of  Longridge  prior  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Parkinson, 
appointed  April  10th,  1780. 

Previous  curates  can,  however,  be  traced  from  1554  in  the  Ribchester 
records.  The  Rev.  Robert  Parkinson  was  perpetual  curate  of  the  chapelrv  of 
Longridge  for  the  long  period  of  forty-eight  years.  The  income  from  his  living 
during  the  time  of  his  incumbency  rose  from  about  1:40  a  year  to  £140,  the 
population  in  the  meantime  having  increased  from  about  400  to  2,000,  being 
almost  all  poor  handloom  weavers. 

The  small  chapel  was  enlarged,  without  any  expense  to  the  parishioners, 
to  hold  700  worshippers,  recorded  on  a  tablet  in  the  church,  and  a  parsonage  house 
was  also  built.  Among  the  members  of  the  select  vestry  for  1820  to  1825  were 
the  Rev.  Robert  Parkinson  and  Henrv  Parkinson,  and  from  1845  to  1860  Richard 
Parkinson. 

Previous  to  1800  Longridge  was  only  a  small  village  containing  a  number 
of  scattered  cottages  and  a  couple  or  so  of  inns.  An  old  cottage  in  F^ell  Brow, 
known  by  the  dignified  name  of  “Town  Hall,”  was  the  property  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Parkinson,  Curate  of  Longridge.  In  1804  King  Street  was  built.  The 
greater  part  of  the  land  on  the  northern  and  north-western  side  of  the  Fell  was 
moorland  and  mostly  unenclosed. 

In  1826  the  then  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Robert  Parkinson,  exchanged  two 
fields  in  Preston  for  the  old  vicarage  house  in  the  village,  and  over  seventeen  acres 
of  land  in  Alston  and  Dilworth,  of  which  the  present  glebe  land  forms  a  part, 
the  reason  for  the  exchange  being  that  the  latter  was  situate  conveniently  for 
actual  residence  and  occupation  by  the  incumbent  of  the  chapelry,  and  were  of 
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greater  value  than  the  land  in  Preston.  The  old  vicarage  house  was  sold  in  1846, 
and  with  the  proceeds  and  subscriptions  the  land  for  the  vicarage  in  Low^er  Lane 
was  purchased  and  a  new  vicarage  house  built. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Parkinson  was  one  of  the  trustees  for  the  Richard 
Houghton  Charity,  and  distributed  one  moiety  of  the  rents  on  S.  Thomas’s  Day 
among  the  poor  of  Longridge,  and  also  of  the  Roades  Charity. 

He  was  described  as  “a  very  respectable  old  gentleman  who  preached  to 
the  people  on  Sundays  and  reconciled  their  differences  during  week  days.”  His 
nephew.  Canon  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Manchester  Cathedral,  records:  “At  the 
first  visitation  dinner  which  I  attended,  the  whole  party  rose  from  the  table  when 
my  venerable  relative  took  his  early  departure,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  high 
character.  ” 

A  marble  tablet  in  the  chancel  of  Longridge  Church  records  the  merits  of 
this  saintly  man,  whose  life  was  closely  associated  with  Longridge  for  so  many 
years.  It  is  inscribed  as  follows : 

t. 

In  Memory  of 

The  Late  Rev.  Robert  Parkinson, 

who  for  a  period  of  48  years  discharged  the  ministerial  duties 

of  this  chapel. 

He  departed  this  life  November  21st,  1828,  aged  72. 

His  conduct  both  as  a  spiritual  pastor  and  friendly  counsellor  was 

such  as  to  render  him  highly  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  friends 

during  life,  and  greatly  lamented  in  death.  This  testimony  of  grateful 
affection  is  erected  by  his  only  surviving  daughter. 

This  notable  figure  in  the  history  of  Longridge,  the  Rev.  Robert  Parkinson, 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Blindhurst  and  Woodgates,  in 
Bleasdale.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Jennet,  the  daughter  of  John  Bradley, 
of  Chipping,  who  died  May  6th,  1807,  aged  47;  secondly  to  Betty,  wddow  of 
Thomas  Brodbelt,  of  Bispham,  surgeon.  There  were  two  sons  by  the  first 
marriage,  Richard  and  John,  who  both  died  young,  in  1806,  and  two  daughters, 
Agnes,  died  1798,  and  Mary.  The  later  married  John  Horrocks,  of  Preston.  A 
flat  stone  slab  covers  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Parkinson,  his  first  wife  and 
young  children,  in  Longridge  Churchyard. 

Henry  Parkinson,  a  brother  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Parkinson,  settled  in 
Longridge.  He  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  John  Robinson,  of  Astley  House. 
Another  branch  of  the  Parkinsons  in  Longridge  is  that  descended  from  Christopher 
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Parkinson,  born  May  23rd,  1815,  one  of  the  sons  of  John  and  Jennet  Parkinson, 
of  Paradise  Farm,  Brock.  Henry  Parkinson  was  overseer  and  constable  of  Alston 
in  1825. 

Christopher  Parkinson  died  March  27th,  1890,  aged  74  years.  His  wife, 
Margaret  Parkinson,  died  November  26th,  1874,  aged  58  years,  and  both  were 
interred  at  St.  Lawrence  Parish  Church,  Longridge. 

In  1854  at  Longridge  were:  Henry  Parkinson;  Christopher  Parkinson,  coal 
agent;  John  Parkinson,  coalmaster  and  grocer;  Christopher  Parkinson,  at  the  Red 
Lion  Inn;  and  John  Parkinson,  clerk  at  the  railway  station. 

At  the  first  election  of  the  Longridge  Local  Board  in  1883  Richard 
Parkinson  was  one  of  the  candidates,  but  was  not  elected. 

PARKINSONS  OF  RIBCHESTER 

The  Parish  Registers  and  Accounts  of  Ribchester  contain  a  number  of 
references  to  the  Parkinsons.  They  occupied  positions  as  churchwardens  and  as 
members  of  the  “24”  men  of  Ribchester. 

John  Cutler  was  a  shopkeeper  in  Ribchester  in  1633,  and  on  June  19th  of 
that  year  he  sold  to  Richard  Parkinson  “Cloth  for  to  be  apparell,  £3.” 

Churchwardens  of  Ribchester : 

1685 —  John  Parkinson. 

1686 —  John  Parkinson  to  serve  for  Edmund  Walmsley. 

1699 — John  Parkinson. 

1747 — Thomas  Parkinson. 

1807 — Richard  Parkinson. 

1832 — Richard  Parkinson. 

1859 — Richard  Parkinson. 

July  18th,  1766. — Mr.  Thomas  Parkinson,  debtor  to  the  parish  for  roof 
money,  two  shillings,  which  was  later  in  the  year  paid  in  full. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Parkinson,  minister  of  Longridge  Chapel,  was  one  of  the 
“24”  men  who  were  allowed  £5  towards  their  expenses  every  Easter  Tuesday, 
16th  April,  1805. 

Interments 

1692,  November  24th :  Henry  Parkinson. 

1702,  January  12th:  Richard  Parkinson,  in  Longridge  Chapel. 

1745,  June  27th:  John  Parkinson,  of  Alston,  gent. 
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At  the  close  of  the  century,  in  1699,  John  Parkinson  was  the  parish  clerk 
there,  and  succeeded  by  Richard  Parkinson,  who  was  interred  at  Ribchester, 
March  13th,  1702,  and  entered  in  the  register  as  “ye  parish  clerk  de  Ribchester.” 

On  July  2nd,  1774,  John  Parkinson,  attorney-at-law,  and  Mary  Charnley, 
spinster,  were  married  by  licence,  granted  by  Mr.  Parker,  Curate  of  Grimsargh. 

Three  oak  trees  were  purchased  from  Mr.  Richard  Parkinson,  to  be  used 
for  rehanging  the  bells  at  a  cost  of  £19  3s.  7^d.,  in  1701-2. 
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PARKINSONS  AND  BROCK  BOTTOMS 

Brock  Bottoms  is  “an  earthly  paradise  of  sylvan  beauty.”  That  this  is  no 
modern  application  is  indicated  by  the  names  of  “Paradise  Woods”  and  “Paradise 
Cottage,”  standing  within  its  confines.  The  latter,  formerly  Paradise  Farm,  is 
associated  with  an  epic  story  of  the  Parkinson  family  in  humble  life. 

The  Kiver  Brock  rises  on  Fairsnape  Fell,  descends  through  the  lovely  vale 
known  as  Brock  Bottoms,  and  later  joins  the  Kiver  Wyre  near  St.  Michaels. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  Badger,  in  the  Saxon  meaning  “Brock,”  that  found 
a  suitable  home  on  its  banks.  It  is  truly  the  home  stream  of  the  Parkinson 
country,  as  the  whole  district  bears  evidence  of  the  habitations  of  various 
branches  of  the  family.  There  was  a  William  Parkinson,  of  Brockside,  whose 
will  was  proved  at  Lancaster  in  1729. 

Brock  Bottoms  can  be  most  conveniently  reached  from  Brock  Station,  cr 
from  the  main  Lancaster  and  Preston  road.  The  Brock  flows  through  a  delightful 
ravine  that  can  be  traversed  for  many  miles  between  well  wooded  banks.  It  is  a 
beautiful  secluded  spot,  with  the  river  twisting  and  twining  around  declivities  that 
lend  enchantment  to  the  view  at  every  turn,  and  dotted  here  and  there  by  an  old 
habitation  snugly  sheltered  in  the  vale.  Passing  over  a  wooden  bridge  and  along 
a  path  arrayed  with  tall  willows  that  form  an  avenue  of  delightful  shade  in 
summer  you  come  to  the  stone  bridge  which  carries  the  Claughton  road,  where  a 
weir  forms  a  fine  waterfall.  Further  along,  the  secluded  Walmsley  Bridge  is 
reached,  in  a  perfect  setting  of  greenery,  from  where  the  river  can  be  followed, 
with  its  banks  lined  with  trees  and  lovely  glades  backed  by  thick  groups  of  trees, 
^a  natural  scene  of  beauty  where  the  fish  disport  in  the  clear  crystal  water  of  the 
Kiver  Brock. 

An  old  lane  leads  to  the  dismantled  mill  at  Brock  Bottoms,  with  a  row  of 
cottages,  relics  of  the  early  days  of  the  industrial  system  when  water  was  the 
motive  power.  The  path  continues  through  a  thick  wood,  to  the  old  Brock  Corn 
Mill,  by  Lower  Brock  Bridge.  Here  in  the  heart  of  this  beautiful  glen  is  a  scene 
of  sylvan  charm,  the  thickly  wooded  heights,  the  swaying  boughs  and  sprays  of 
leaves,  the  music  of  the  running  stream,  the  ferns  in  their  cool  sequestered  nooks, 
the  rich  carpet  of  undergrowth,  mingled  and  tangled  weeds  and  shrubs,  the  ivy 
mantling  the  bridge,  all  constitute  a  charm  peculiar  to  such  doughs  as  this — a 
favourite  haunt  of  the  nature  lover,  and  those  to  whom  such  restful  scenes  appeal. 
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The  Com  Mill  is  now  derelict,  the  mill  race  no  longer  turns  the  water  wheel, 
and  the  machinery  within  its  walls  is  left  to  decay,  the  adjoining  mill  house  being 
now  used  as  a  farm. 

The  wheel  is  silent 

That  dripped  around  so  slow. 

Whose  oaken  arms  went  pounding  down 
Through  waters  black  below. 

Ihe  river  can  be  followed,  or  the  lane  by  the  mill  through  the  farmyard  of 
llrock  Cottage,  by  a  path  over  the  wooded  rise,  with  the  Brock  winding  its  way  at 
the  foot  of  the  steep  bank,  then  a  descent  into  the  Vale  of  Paradise,  with  the 

Thirlmere  Viaduct  spanning  the  river,  and  on  the  opposite  side  lies  Paradise 
Woods. 
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PARADISE  FARM 

Here,  sequestered  and  lonely,  is  the  old  cottage  that  was  formerly  Paradise 
Farm,  as  indicated  by  the  adjoining  barn,  approached  by  a  narrow  bridle  track 
between  steep  banks,  a  reminder  of  the  old  pack  horse  days. 

Paradise  Cottage  is  a  plain  homely  dwelling  of  two  storeys,  with  doorway 
and  a  window  on  the  ground  floor  and  one  window  above,  and  in  front  is  a  small 
enclosure  with  stone  walls.  Built  up  to  the  house  is  a  large  barn  with  wide 
arched  entrance.  It  presents  a  home-like  appearance  and  in  keeping  with  its 
character  as  a  country  cottage.  The  building  has  deteriorated  in  appearance  since 
the  Parkinsons  resided  there,  formerly  having  mullioned  windows  with  iron  bars. 
A  fragment  of  one  is  now  to  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the  division  wall  in  front  of  the 
cottage,  evidence  of  its  existence  in  Tudor  times. 

A  stone,  built  in  the  barn,  bears  some  letters,  difficult  to  decipher,  but 
appear  to  be  “E.E.N.W.,”  which  probably  refer  to  the  Walmsley  family  after 
whom  the  bridge  over  the  Brock  is  named.  Here  in  this  secluded  spot  have 
dwelt  families  for  many  centuries,  far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  No  wonder 
it  was  given  the  name  of  “Paradise,”  being  centred  in  a  natural  garden. 

There  is  no  record  of  John  Parkinson,  the  famous  botanist,  ever  having 
been  there.  He  had  such  a  passionate  love  for  wild  and  garden  flowers  that  he 
named  his  botanical  work  “Paradisi  in  Sole,”  meaning  an  Earthly  Paradise,  and 
it  is  singular  that  the  name  has  been  applied  to  this  spot,  where  he  would  have 
seen  his  heart’s  delight— a  veritable  garden  of  nature  spreading  out  her  treasures— 
which  was  his  life’s  study. 

Concerning  Paradise  Farm  there  is  a  story  of  real  life  that  would  have  done 
justice  to  the  pen  of  Canon  Eichard  Parkinson,  whose  cousin  John,  son  of  Edmund 
Parkinson,  of  Clark  House,  Chipping  (born  1772),  with  his  wife.  Jennet,  settled 
at  Paradise  Farm,  Brock,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 

They  reared  a  large  family  of  nine  sons  and  one  daughter  (Ellen,  born  July 
30th,  1797).  It  established  a  conundrum  in  the  family  later,  “that  there  were 
nine  brothers  and  each  had  a  sister.” 

The  nine  sons  were : 

Henry,  born  October  6th,  1799,  died  young. 

Eichard,  born  June  13th,  1801. 


Henry  Parkinson,  years  old  (1810), 
of  Leyfield  Farm,  tryiny  to  trace  his 

snow. 


found  l)y  Mrs.  Birtwistle, 
fatlier’s  footprints  in  the 

Photo:  MoffUt.  Accrington. 
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JOHN  PARKINSON  leavin.u  his  old  home  at  Paiadise  Phirm,  Ih'ock,  witli 
his  son,  HENRY  PARKINSON,  who  took  him  to  Pnink  Top  Farm,  Accrinf,doii, 

in  December,  1851. 

Photo:  Mujjitt,  Accrington.  (From  a  Sketch  by  Joseph  Dixon), 
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Henry,  born  June  17th,  1804,  the  other  brother  of  the  same  name  being 
then  deceased. 

John,  bom  December  4th,  1807. 

Thomas,  bom  February  12th,  1810. 

Edmund,  born  June  12th,  1813. 

Christopher,  born  May  23rd,  1815. 

Rodger,  born  May  11th,  1818. 

Luke,  born  December  16th,  1822. 

The  above  particulars  have  been  taken  from  the  family  Bible,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson,  of  Accrington,  a  great-grandson  of  John  and 
Jennet  Parkinson,  of  Paradise  Farm,  Brock.  All  these  members  of  the  family 

were  born  at  Paradise  Farm,  several  being  baptised  at  the  old  Admarsh  Chapel, 
and  the  others  at  Whitechapel. 

This  old  home  of  the  Parkinsons,  except  for  the  replacing  of  the  mullioned 
windows  and  hooded  doorway,  has  undergone  little  change,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  typical  dwelling  of  the  period  of  about  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  front  door 
opens  direct  into  the  living  apartment,  witii  flagged  floor,  still  containing  the  old 
fiieplace  and  iron  range  with  oven,  which  has  been  more  frequently  stoked  with 
wood,  which  can  be  more  readily  obtained  than  coal.  The  walls  are  whitewashed 
and  beams  support  the  upper  floor,  all  presenting  a  neat  and  clean  appearance  in 
keeping  with  a  country  cottage,  and  in  harmony  with  its  surroundings. 

The  small  inner  kitchen  has  the  original  stone  staircase  leading  to  the  back 
bedroom  with  an  open  landing,  the  roof  of  which  is  open  to  the  rigging,  through 
which  the  snow  often  found  its  way  in  winter.  There  was  no  privacy  except  for 
the  occupants  in  the  front  room.  When  the  family  increased  some  of  the  boys  had 
to  sleep  in  the  barn.  Water  has  still  to  be  carried  from  the  stream  near  by.  The 
back  door  leads  into  a  small  enclosure,  the  outer  wall  being  pierced  by  a  window¬ 
opening,  indicating  that  originally  there  was  a  lean-to  scullery. 

Here  they  lived  a  simple,  secluded  life,  hard  toil  constituting  the  round  of 
daily  life.  Their  pleasures  were  in  the  home,  and  outdoor  rambling  in  the  woods 
was  the  children’s  recreatioli  in  the  scanty  leisure  which  life  on  the  farm  afforded; 

here  was  inculcated  that  love  of  freedom  and  independence  which  characterised 
the  children  in  after  life. 

FOUNDER  OF  THE  PARKINSONS  OF  ACCRINGTON 

It  became  a  problem  even  in  those  days  how  to  feed  and  keep  an  increasing 
family  of  lusty  lads,  because  work  could  not  be  found  for  all  of  them  on  the  small 
farm,  and  the  parents  were  compelled  by  their  economic  circumstances  to  seek 
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positions  for  their  children  elsewhere.  We  can  picture  in  imagination  the  young 
family  clustered  around  their  parents  by  the  fireside,  the  latter  sorely  beset  how  to 
feed  their  flock,  and  the  anxiety  and  sorrow  that  overcame  them  when  they  had  to 
part  with  their  son  Henry,  a  little  lad  of  only  six-and-a-half  years  of  age,  the  week 
before  Christmas,  in  the  year  1810. 

It  would  be  with  a  sad  heart  that  the  mother  parted  with  her  son  that  cold 
winter's  morning,  the  snow  lying  deep  upon  the  ground.  It  was  a  sore  grief  to  the 
parents  and  the  brothers  and  sister  as  early  in  the  morning  the  father  took  his 
little  lad  by  the  hand  to  tramp  the  many  weary  miles  to  distant  Accrington.  He 
was  too  young  to  realise  that  he  was  leaving  home  for  ever,  for  however  humble, 
there  is  no  place  like  home.  With  wondering  eyes  the  lad  would  look  back  with 
his  father  at  the  little  group  by  the  door  of  the  home,  the  mother  s  eyes  streaming 
with  tears  at  the  loss  of  the  first  ewe  lamb  leaving  home,  as  they  waved  a  sad  fare¬ 
well  to  all  that  was  dear  to  him— the  home,  the  woods,  and  the  stream  he  had 

learnt  to  love. 

This  first  great  sorrow  so  early  in  the  life  of  Henry  Parkinson  was  increased 
when  his  father  left  him  at  Leyfield  Farm,  Accrington,  in  a  strange  house  with 
people  he  had  never  seen  before.  He  told  of  this  long  afterwards  to  his  own  grand¬ 
children,  little  dreaming  how  one  of  them  would  commemorate  him. 

That  first  night  the  little  lad  cried  himself  to  sleep,  and  early  in  the  morning 
he  rose  unperceived  and  tried  to  trace  his  father’s  footprints  in  the  snow  to  the 
five-barred  gate  in  Sandy  Lane,  near  to  Leyfield  Farm.  He  could. not  trace  the 
footprints  further  owing  to  the  drifting  snow,  and  the  little  lad  cried  as  if  his  heart 

would  break. 

He  was  missed  at  the  farm  and  search  was  made  by  Mrs.  Birtwistle  who 
found  him  at  the  gate.  She  spoke  to  him  very  kindly  and  affectionately, 

persuading  him  to  return  to  the  farm. 

The  Christmas  Day  dinner  of  turkey  and  plum  pudding  was  one  of  wonder¬ 
ment  to  Henry  Parkinson.  Such  a  dinner  he  had  never  seen  before,  his  food  at 
home  having  been  of  the  plainest,  chiefly  porridge  and  milk. 

After  his  first  Christmas  Day  in  Accrington,  1810,  he  became  quite 
contented.  The  occasion  so  impressed  him  that  after  the  Birtwistles  of  that 
generation  had  passed  away  he  continued  the  same  good  old  custom  of  gathering 
his  own  family  around  him  at  Christmastide  until  his  death. 

Henry  Parkinson  thus  became  the  founder  of  a  branch  of  the  family  in 
Accrington,  who  have  played  a  memorable  part  in  its  history. 

Jennet  Parkinson,  born  1779,  mother  of  Henry,  died  on  March  28th,  1837 
aged  58  years,  and  John  Parkinson,  father,  died  December  14th,  1853,  aged  82 
years,  both  being  interred  at  Chipping,  where  they  are  commemorated  by  a 
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memorial  erected  in  grateful  remembrance  by  their  descendants  of  several 
generations,  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter  dealing  with  Chipping  Church. 

Paradise  Cottage  is  to-day  a  shrine  of  memories  to  the  Parkinson  family 
because  of  the  worthy  stock  that  has  come  from  this  humble,  unpretentious  home 
and  founded  branches  in  so  many  of  our  Lancashire  towns. 

It  is  well  to  recall  these  stories  of  long  ago,  of  lives  that  have  been  such  an 
influence,  lived  here  in  this  paradise  of  the  Brock,  ere  they  are  forgotten  by  the 
lapse  of  time.  It  is  such  records  as  these  that  give  added  interest  to  the  country¬ 
side,  and  invests  the  stone  walls  of  a  dwelling  with  a  friendliness  that  claims  our 
affection  and  attention.  The  scenic  beauties  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  woods,  and 
vale,  are  touched  with  a  romance  that  enters  into  the  lives  of  the  humble,  as  well 
as  those  of  high  degree  j  they  are  hallowed  by  the  memories  of  men  and  women 
who  have  rendered  yeoman  service  to  the  community,  which  consecrates  a  place 
and  renders  it  a  shrine,  knowing  something  of  the  story  that  Paradise  Farm  has 

to  tell  gives  it  an  added  dignity,  and  the  place  is  ever  remembered  with  renewed 
interest. 
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HENRY  PARKINSON  OF  ACCRINGTON 

Henry  Parkinson  settled  down  at  Leyfield  Farm,  Accrington,  in  the  occupation 
of  a  farmer's  boy,  work  being  plentiful,  with  very  few  of  the  conveniences  of 
modem  life,  but  withal  a  healthy  life  for  a  growing  boy. 

“Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise” 

was  the  maxim  oft  quoted  and  the  first  portion  well  practised.  Flint  and  steel 
were  in  general  use  for  lighting  a  fire,  candle  and  oil  lamps  the  illuminants  at 
night,  floors  scrubbed  and  sanded,  carpets  being  unknown  on  flagged  floors. 

Commodities  were  carried  from  place  to  place  on  the  backs  of  pack-horses; 
even  the  stage  coach  was  regarded  with  wonder  in  Accrington  as  it  passed  through 
from  Clitheroe  to  Manchester  in  1815  for  the  first  time. 

Henry  Parkinson  continued  to  live  and  work  with  the  Birtwistles  until  he 
grew  to  manhood,  becoming  quite  efficient  on  the  farm.  He  was  fond  of  music, 
and  had  a  violin  presented  to  him  which,  during  his  spare  moments,  he  learnt  to 
play.  At  weddings  it  was  then  the  custom  for  a  fiddler  to  precede  the  bridal  couple 
as  they  walked  to  and  from  the  church,  and  on  many  occasions  Henry  Parkinson 
acted  in  that  capacity — from  Haslingden  Parish  Church  or  St.  James  Church, 
Accrington.  When  leading  these  processions  he  was  dressed  for  the  occasion  in 
knee-breeches  and  low  shoes  adorned  with  large  steel  buckles,  polished  to  look 
like  silver.  After  the  wedding  feast  he  would  play  country  dances  to  the  sound  of 
merry  tripping  feet. 

On  many  a  summer’s  evening,  after  his  day  s  work,  Henry  Parkinson 
would  set  forth  with  his  fiddle  from  Leyfield  Farm  to  the  moorland  heights,  walk 
along  the  ancient  highway  to  the  old  farm  near  Black  Moss,  occupied  at  that 
time  by  John  Holden  and  his  wife  Jenny  (nee  Jenny  Ormerod),  who  possessed  a 
lovely  daughter  named  Margaret,  known  by  the  name  of  “Peggy.’ 

Music  has  ever  been  akin  to  love,  and  young  Henry  Parkinson  often  sat 
near  the  farm  playing  upon  his  fiddle  with  the  object  of  attracting  Peggy 

Holden. 

“Fiddle,  and  I’ll  come  to  thee  my  lad”— 

It  was  not  long  before  the  music  drew  together  the  charmer  and  the  charmed,  and 
during  the  summer  evenings  they  rambled  together,  he  with  his  fiddle  and  she 
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with  her  knitting,  dreaming  love’s  young  dream  and  planning  the  future.  In  the 
winter  months  he  was  invited  into  the  farmhouse  kitchen  of  her  home.  Eventually 
Henry  Parkinson  and  Margaret  Holden=^  were  married  in  1826,  understood  by  the 
family  to  have  been  solemnised  at  Haslingden  Parish  Church,  but  a  recent 
examination  of  the  marriage  register  discloses  a  discrepancy  in  the  name  of  the 


Ellen  Henry  I 

(b.  1797)  (h.  1799,  d.y.)  ( 


Hiien  Riley 

I 

Mary  =  Joseph  Redman 


Sarah  Lily  Crossley  =(lst)  Jc 


nee  Pickering 
d.  1918 


d.  23rd 


John 
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Birtwistles,  who  held  the  licence  o 

-  c*  f 

as  the  farm,  which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  newly-married  couple  residing 


♦Spelt  in  the  old  family  Bible  “Margrit.” 


HENRY  PARKINSON  OF  ACCRINGTON 

Henry  Parkinson  settled  down  at  Leyfield  Farm,  Accrington,  in  the  occupation 
of  a  farmer’s  boy,  work  being  plentiful,  with  very  few  of  the  conveniences  of 
modern  life,  but  withal  a  healthy  life  for  a  growing  boy. 

“Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise” 

was  the  maxim  oft  quoted  and  the  first  portion  well  practised.  Flint  and  steel 
were  in  general  use  for  lighting  a  fire,  candle  and  oil  lamps  the  illuminants  at 
night,  floors  scrubbed  and  sanded,  carpets  being  unknown  on  flagged  floors. 

Commodities  were  carried  from  place  to  place  on  the  backs  of  pack-horses^ 
even  the  stage  coach  was  regarded  with  wonder  in  Accrington  as  it  passed  through 
from  Clitheroe  to  Manchester  in  1815  for  the  first  time. 

Henry  Parkinson  continued  to  live  and  work  with  the  Birtwistles  until  he 
grew  to  manhood,  becoming  quite  efficient  on  the  farm.  He  was  fond  of  music, 
and  had  a  violin  presented  to  him  which,  during  his  spare  moments,  he  learnt  to 
play.  At  weddings  it  was  then  the  custom  for  a  fiddler  to  precede  the  bridal  couple 
as  they  walked  to  and  from  the  church,  and  on  many  occasions  Henry  Parkinson 
acted  in  that  capacity — from  Haslingden  Parish  Church  or  bt.  James  Church, 
Accrington.  When  leading  these  processions  he  was  dressed  for  the  occasion  in 
knee-breeches  and  low  shoes  adorned  with  large  steel  buckles,  polished  to  look 
like  silver.  After  the  wedding  feast  he  would  play  country  dances  to  the  sound  of 
merry  tripping  feet. 

On  many  a  summer’s  evening,  after  his  day’s  work,  Henry  Parkinson 
would  set  forth  with  his  fiddle  from  Leyfield  Farm  to  the  moorland  heights,  walk 
along  the  ancient  highway  to  the  old  farm  near  Black  Moss,  occupied  at  that 
time  by  John  Holden  and  his  wife  Jenny  (nee  Jenny  Ormerod),  who  possessed  a 
lovely  daughter  named  Margaret,  known  by  the  name  of  “Peggy.” 

Music  has  ever  been  akin  to  love,  and  young  Henry  Parkinson  often  sat 
near  the  farm  playing  upon  his  fiddle  with  the  object  of  attracting  Peggy 
Holden. 

“Fiddle,  and  I’ll  come  to  thee  my  lad” — 

It  was  not  long  before  the  music  drew  together  the  charmer  and  the  charmed,  and 
during  the  summer  evenings  they  rambled  together,  he  with  his  fiddle  and  she 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  music  drew  together  the  charmer  and  the  charmed^  and 
during  the  summer  evenings  they  rambled  together,  he  with  his  fiddle  and  she 
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with  her  knitting,  dreaming  love’s  young  dream  and  planning  the  future.  In  the 
winter  months  he  was  invited  into  the  farmhouse  kitchen  of  her  home.  Eventually 
Henry  Parkinson  and  Margaret  Holden*  were  married  in  1826,  understood  by  the 
family  to  have  been  solemnised  at  Haslingden  Parish  Church,  but  a  recent 
examination  of  the  marriage  register  discloses  a  discrepancy  in  the  name  of  the 
bride : 

Henry  Parkinson,  of  the  Chapelry  of  Accrington,  and  Mary 
Holden,  of  Moor,  Lowerbooths,  in  this  Chapelry,  were  married  in  this 
Chapel  by  banns  with  consent  of  parents,  this  fifth  day  of  August, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six.  By  me, 
William  Grey,  minister. 

This  marriage  was  solemnized  between  us, 

Henry  Parkinson  X  mark. 

Mary  Holden  X  mark. 

In  the  presence  of  Richard  Eatough. 

(No.  491).  Ricd.  Wilding. 

Lowerbooths  is  situate  to  the  west  of  the  King’s  highway,  the  old  line  of 
road  across  Black  Moss,  and  corresponds  to  the  home  of  John  and  Jenny  Holden, 
whose  daughter  Margaret  married  Henry  Parkinson.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there 
is  no  other  record  available  from  other  sources  corresponding  with  the  evidence 
that  Henry  Parkinson  and  Margaret  Holden  were  married  in  1826,  which 
undoubtedly  they  were. 

Many  people  at  that  time  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  in  this  case  both 
made  their  mark.  Although  it  cannot  be  proved,  there  is  a  possibility  that  an 
error  was  made  by  the  minister  or  clerk  entering  “Mary”  for  Margaret. 

Any  later  date  does  not  apply  to  the  marriage  of  Henry  Parkinson  and 
Margaret  Holden,  because  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  they  were  married  in 
1826,  as  gleaned  from  the  baptismal  register  at  St.  James’  Church,  Accrington, 
of  their  children,  all  born  in  wedlock,  as  follows : 

Born  April  14th,  baptised  July  1st,  1827.  Jenny,  daughter 
of  Henry  and  Margaret  Parkinson,  Abbey  Street,  farm  labourer. 
(Signed)  J.  Hop  wood. 

Henry  Parkinson  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Birtwistles,  who  held  the  licence  of  the  Oak  Tree  Inn,  Abbey  Street,  as  well 
as  the  farm,  which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  newly-married  couple  residing 


♦Spelt  in  the  old  family  Bible  “Margiit.” 
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near  the  inn.  They  removed  to  the  Heights,  and  later  to  a  farm  of  their  own  at 
Black  Moss,  residing  there  in  1830.  Their  eldest  child,  Jenny  Parkinson,  died 
at  Black  Moss  Farm,  on  February  19th,  1832,  and  was  interred  in  Haslingden 
Churchyard.  The  method  of  burial,  later  related  by  the  father,  consisted  of  a 
layer  of  straw  and  earth  alternately.  The  grave  was  regularly  visited  for  some 
time  afterwards  in  order  to  see  that  it  was  not  disturbed,  owing  to  the  common 
practice  of  exhuming  newly-buried  bodies  from  graves  by  body-snatchers 
or  resurrectionists,  who  found  it  a  lucrative  business  when  such  institutions  as 
hospitals  were  scarce,  and  bodies  were  obtained  through  agents  from  the 
resurrectionists  for  the  practice  of  surgery.  Parliament  put  a  stop  to  this  horrid 

traffic. 

The  following  records  of  the  other  children  of  Henry  and  Margaret 
Parkinson  are  taken  from  the  registers  of  St.  James’  Parish  Church,  Accrington, 
and  the  old  Family  Bible,  which  correspond,  now  in  the  possession  of  their 
grandson,  Henry  Parkinson,  of  1,  Garfield  Street,  Accrington. 

John  Parkinson,  born  August  24th,  1828,  baptised  October  26th,  son  of 
Henry  and  Margaret  Parkinson.  Heights.  Labourer. 

Ellen  Parkinson,  born  November  28th,  1830,  baptised  April  14th,  1833, 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Margaret  Parkinson.  Black  Moss.  Farmer. 

Margaret  Parkinson,  born  March  12th,  1833,  baptised  April  14th,  1833, 
along  with  her  elder  sister,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Margaret 
Parkinson.  Black  Moss.  Farmer. 

Henry  Parkinson,  born  December  2nd,  1834,  baptised  December  28th,  1834, 
son  of  Henry  and  Margaret  Parkinson.  Henheads.  Calico  printer. 
(Black  Moss  Farm  was  in  the  township  of  Henheads). 

Jenny  Parkinson,  born  March  11th,  1837,  baptised  April  9th,  1837, 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Margaret  Parkinson.  Henheads.  Farmer. 

Thomas  Parkinson,  born  April  7th,  1839,  baptism  record  not  found. 

EliEabeth  Parkinson,  born  August  4th,  1841,  baptised  August  29th,  1841, 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Margaret  Parkinson.  Bank  Top.  Farmer. 

Angelina  Parkinson,  born  December  21st,  1843,  baptised  January  21st, 
1844,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Margaret  Parkinson.  Bank  Top. 

Farmer. 

Ormerod  Parkinson,  born  January  8th,  1846,  baptised  January  21st,  1846, 
son  of  Henry  and  Margaret  Parkinson.  Bank  Top.  Labourer. 

Ann  Jane  Parkinson,  born  August  28th,  1848,  died  September  11th,  1848. 
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Luke  Parkinson,  born  October  1st,  1849,  baptised  November  4th,  1849, 
son  of  Henry  and  Margaret  Parkinson.  Bank  Top  Parm.  Labourer! 
Hied  May  2nd,  1850. 

****###* 

Whilst  residing  at  the  lonely  farm  on  Black  Moss,  Henry  Parkinson  was 
robbed  by  burglars,  who  stole  a  quantity  of  clothing  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
money,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parkinson  being  absent  at  Manchester  marketing  cloth 
they  had  woven  on  their  handlooms.  Handloom  w'eaving  was  frequently  carried 

on  along  with  the  farming,  almost  every  farm  having  one  or  more,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  family. 

The  burglars  were  caught  at  Manchester  a  short  time  afterwards  and 
sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  penal  servitude.  In  those  days  people  had  to  walk  or 
travel  by  cart  or  “milk-shandry,  ”  the  stage  coach  fares  being  beyond  the  reach 
of  most,  and  in  their  absence  many  a  lonely  homestead  was  robbed,  the  police 
system  being  practically  non-existent,  excepting,  of  course,  the  Parish  Constable, 

an  office  held  by  the  Birtwistles  of  Leyfield  Farm  for  several  generations  previous 
to  1821.  ^ 

As  his  family  grew  older  Henry  Parkinson  decided  to  remove  to  Bank  Top 
Farm,  overlooking  the  Warmden  Eeservoir,  in  order  to  be  near  Broad  Oak  Print¬ 
works  where  several  of  the  children  commenced  to  work. 

It  was  a  common  practice  at  that  time  for  children  at  the  tender  age  of 
five  years  to  be  taken  to  work,  very  often  being  carried  on  the  backs  of  their  father 
or  elder  brothers.  Children  of  weak  physique  succumbed  to  the  hard  toil  and  rough 
fare,  but  the  more  hardy  survived,  despite  their  hardships. 

Whilst  residing  at  Bank  Top  Farm,  about  1845,  Henry  Parkinson  went  to 
work  at  Preston,  his  wife  and  children  meanwhile  attending  to  the  work  of  the 
farm.  There  being  no  railway  from  Accrington  until  1848,  he  had  to  walk 
all  the  way.  It  was  usual  at  that  time  for  people  to  walk  long  distances 
to  their  employment,  which  was  then  scarce,  wages  being  small  and  the  Truck 
Act  in  general  vogue,  by  which  workpeople  were  compelled  to  purchase  food 
from  the  Truck  shop  of  the  firm  for  whom  they  were  employed. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Henry  Parkinson  was  described  as  “labourer” 
whilst  working  at  Preston,  although  he  still  occupied  Bank  Top  Farm. 

An  amusing  incident  is  related  of  Margaret  Parkinson,  or  *'Peggy,”  as 
she  was  generally  called.  During  the  hunting  season,  hearing  the  hounds’,  she 
opened  the  door  to  see  the  sport  when  a  large  hare  leapt  into  her  apron  which  she 
was  holding.  She  secured  it  and  shut  the  door.  Meanwhile  the  hounds,  hot  on 
the  scent,  gathered  round  the  door  making  a  tremendous  din.  The  huntsmen 
asked  her  if  she  had  seen  the  hare,  and  she  replied:  “Yes,  and  now  I  have  got  it 
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I  am  going  to  keep  it.”  They  however  bargained  for  the  object  of  their  pursuit, 
offering  a  good  price,  and  she  gave  up  the  hare,  considering  she  had  got  the  best  of 
the  bargain. 

Henry  Parkinson  eventually  left  to  take  up  a  position  at  Broad  Oak, 
remaining  with  the  firm  of  Hargreaves  Bros,  (later  F.  W.  Grafton)  as  outside 
manager  until  his  death. 

During  the  time  he  resided  at  Bank  Top  Farm  he  held  the  position 
of  treasurer  to  the  Forester’s  Club  in  Accrington.  The  Club  met  once  a  month  in 
a  public  house  and  it  was  part  of  his  duties  to  attend  the  monthly  “club  night  to 
receive  and  take  charge  of  subscriptions  paid  by  the  members,  afterwards 
depositing  the  money  in  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Club. 

Whilst  attending  to  his  duties  at  the  Club  one  Saturday  night,  three  men 
called  at  Bank  Top  Farm.  Peggy  asked  their  business  and  they  replied  they 
wanted  to  see  him  on  important  business  at  the  works.  Not  suspecting  anything 
wrong  she  informed  them  he  had  gone  to  the  Forester’s  Club,  and  did  not  expect 
him  back  before  10  o’clock  that  night.  They  thanked  her  and  said  they  would 
call  again,”  which  they  never  did. 

That  same  night  a  man  was  murdered  not  far  from  Bank  Top  Farm  on  his 
wav  from  Accrington  to  his  home  at  Crawshawbooth.  It  is  surmised  from  the 
circumstances  that  Henry  Parkinson  was  the  intended  victim,  and  the  money  of 
the  Forester’s  Club  their  motive,  but  he  had  been  detained  later  than  usual. 

The  foul  murder  was  the  talk  of  the  surrounding  district  for  some  consider¬ 
able  time,  and  baffled  detection.  Henry  Parkinson  was  considered  to  have  been 
a  very  lucky  man  on  this  occasion. 

Henry  Parkinson,  a  man  of  many  parts,  ready  to  adapt  himself  to 
circumstances,  practised  the  part  of  pork  butcher  at  times  and  kept  and  killed  his 
own  pigs.  This  led  to  him  being  engaged  for  that  purpose  by  farmers  in  the 
district  who  did  not  pay  him  money  for  killing  and  curing  the  pigs,  but  a  portion 
mutually  agreed  upon  was  handed  to  him  for  his  services.  These  pig  killing  times 
were  looked  forward  to  by  members  of  the  family  and  made  the  occasion  for 
joyous  mirth  and  festive  feasts.  The  neighbours  attended  and  bought  fat  and 
groats  to  make  large  “black  puddings”  for  home  consumption. 

Whilst  residing  at  Bank  Top  Farm  Henry  Parkinson  sold  eggs  at  twenty- 
four  for  a  shilling,  butter  at  tenpence  a  pound,  milk  twopence  a  quart,  skimmed 
milk  a  penny  per  quart,  and  buttermilk  a  penny  per  three  quarts.  No  wonder  old 
farmhouses  had  such  wide  hearths,  for  coal  was  sold  at  threepence  per  hundred¬ 
weight,  being  then  carried  from  a  coal-pit  near  Black  Moss  (now  closed)  in  bags, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  pony  or  donkey’s  back,  to  balance  the  weight. 

Bank  Top  Farm  originally  had  mullioned  windows  with  small  leaded  lights, 
but  renovations  have  destroyed  what  old-time  features  the  building  possessed. 
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In  addition  to  being  a  farm,  it  was  a  house  of  call  for*  farmers  and  travellers 
across  the  moorland  heights,  the  ale  being  home-brewed,  one  of  those  farmhouse 
inns  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Edwin  Waugh,  the  Lancashire  poet  and  author: 

“The  whitewashed  wall, 

The  nicely  sanded  floor, 

The  varnished  clock 

That  clicked  behind  the  door.” 

An  old-time  character  who  visited  the  Parkinson  homestead  whenever 
he  journeyed  from  Haslingden  by  the  old  highway  to  A^ccrington,  was  named 
Hong-le-Dong,  or  Lum-e-Eay.  He  earned  that  soubriquet  from  the 
peculiar  way  he  called  attention  to  his  wares.  His  Sitock-in-trade  consisted 
of  small  pieces  of  wood  dipped  in  brimstone  for  lighting  fires,  before  the  invention 
of  our  present-day  matches.  His  proper  name  was  John  McKenzie.  He  fought 
under  Admiral  Lord  Nelson  and  died  at  the  age  of  100  on  October  24th,  1872. 

What  a  contrast  between  then  and  now  in  the  furnishing  of  the  home. 
Carpets  there  were  none  in  the  humble  north-east  Lancashire  homes,  and  during 
the  long  winter  evenings  on  the  upland  homesteads  of  the  Hameldon  range 
occupation  was  found  for  the  inmates  by  making  rugs  made  of  sacks,  “pegged” 
with  cloth  from  old  clothes,  cut  up  for  the  purpose.  From  this  idea  they  got  to 

“pegging”  rugs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  various  patterns  with  the  many 
colours  of  cloth  used. 

The  hearthstone  consisted  of  one  large  flag,  “sparred”  and  “dappled” 
with  white  or  blue  stone  by  pressure  of  the  hand,  or  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  in  order 
to  make  different  designs.  Some  families  would  have  the  “dappling”  on  the 
hearth  varied  each  week  with  such  mottoes  as  “God  Bless  our  Home,”  and  “God 
is  Good.”  The  Parkinson  children  became  expert  in  the  art  of  “dappling”  their 
hearth. 

The  mother,  Peggy  Parkinson,  was  considered  a  “good  hand”  at  making 
“sad  cakes,”  and  her  children  were  so  fond  of  them  that  if  she  wanted  to  get 
plenty  of  work  done  she  would  promise  them  “sad  cakes”  for  the  week-end. 
Oftimes,  when  her  husband  returned  wet  through,  she  would  insist  on  him  going 
to  bed  and  made  him  “buttermilk  possets,”  considered  a  very  good  remedy  for 
colds  in  those  far  off  days.  Life  was  simpler,  hard  toil  and  plain  food  was  the  lot 
of  Lancashire  working  folks. 

In  the  year  1856  a  few  men  met  together  to  talk  over  a  project  concerning 
cotton  manufacturing.  They  ultimately  took  over  a  large  plot  of  land  in  the 
Woodnook  district  of  Accrington  and  built  a  spinning  mill  containing  20,000  mule 
spindles.  Afterwards  weaving  sheds  were  added,  known  as  Victoria  Mills,  and 
the  firm  as  Holt  and  Company.  Henry  Parkinson  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  until 
his  death.  As  outdoor  manager  at  Broad  Oak  Printworks  he  superintended  the 
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great  alterations  and  enlargement  of  the  Warmden  Reservoir  in  the  interests  of  the 
firm.  One  of  Henry  Parkinson’s  sons,  Thomas,  was  appointed  agent  and  rent 
collector  for  the  Hargreaves  property  in  Accrington  which  was  considerable.  He 
was  somewhat  disabled  as  the  result  of  an  accident  at  the  works.  Mr.  John 
Hargreaves,  the  head  of  the  firm,  often  invited  him  for  a  day’s  fishing,  giving  him 
the  whole  of  the  fish  caught. 

Henry  Parkinsorr  was  a  remarkable  man  in  many  ways,  learning  to 
read  and  write  after  he  was  married,  education  being  practically  unknown 
among  working  people.  He  was  greatly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  his 
counsel  and  advice  being  often  sought  because  of  his  sound  judgment  and  good 

common  sense. 

When  Christ  Church  was  being  built  at  Accrington  he  superintended  the 
carting  of  stone  and  other  material,  for  the  Hargreaves  family  were  mainly 
instrumental  in  its  erection.  When  the  Church  was  opened  in  1840  he  attended 
there  and  about  1850  (when  still  residing  at  Bank  Top)  became  the  teacher  of  a 

young  men’s  class. 

He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  social  welfare  of  the  people,  being  one  of 
the  founders  and  pioneers  of  the  Co-operative  movement  in  Accrington  which  was 
registered  as  a  Society  in  1860,  and  one  of  the  arbitrators.  At  that  time  he  had 
removed  from  Bank  Top  Farm  to  Pitt  Street,  Accrington. 

Henry  Parkinson  later  took  up  residence  at  Broad  Oak  Cottage,  near  the 
works,  and  here  the  great  interest  he  manifested  in  his  children  and  grand¬ 
children  found  expression  in  various  ways,  particularly  at  Christmas.  Every  year 
a  family  gathering  was  held,  his  own  children  on  Christmas  Bay,  and  the  grand¬ 
children  on  the  Saturday  following. 

He  was  fond  of  relating  tales  to  his  grandchildren.  He  would  take  them 
on  his  knee  and  tell  of  incidents  in  his  life,  and  of  how^  he  was  brought  to 
Accrington  when  a  boy  by  his  father,  who  came  to  reside  with  him  at  Bank 
Top,  from  Brock,  two  years  before  he  died. 

These  happy  re-unions  were  eagerly  looked  forward  to  and  great  preparations 
were  made  for  the  occasion,  just  as  he,  when  a  boy,  looked  forward  to  those 
Christmas  days  spent  at  Leyfield  Farm. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  attended  St.  James  Church,  and 
nothing  pleased  him  better  than  to  take  his  grand-children,  or  as  many  of  them 
as  he  could  gather  together  for  the  morning  service..  He  was  always  of  a  plain, 
humble,  and  unassuming  disposition,  one  of  nature  s  gentlemen. 

Margaret  Parkinson,  his  wife,  died  June  2nd,  1882,  and  was  not  long 
survived  by  Henry  Parkinson,  who  died  August  12th,  1882,  both  being  interred 
at  Accrington  Cemetery. 


LEYFIELD  FARM  AND  SPIRE  FARM,  ACCRINGTON. 
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Heniy  Parkinson  bringing'  his  father,  John  Parkinson,  to 
Bank  Top  Farm,  Accrington. 

Photo:  Moffitt.  Accrington. 
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BANK  rOP  FARM  ( 'I'he  Old  Home  of  the  Parkinsons.) 


VICTORIA  MILL,  ACCRINGTON  (before  reconstruction). 
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JOHN  PARKINSON  OF  ACCRINGTON 

John  Parkinson,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  and  Margaret  Parkinson,  was  born 
on  August  24th,  1828,  and  baptised  October  26th,  1828,  at  St.  James’  Church, 
Accrington.  He  married  Nancy,  daughter  of  James  Nuttall,  of  Gallows  Hall, 
Accrington,  yeoman,  a  near  neighbour  of  John  Parkinson  who  then  resided  with 
his  parents  at  Bank  Top  Farm.  He  was  a  man  of  powerful  physique,  and  one 
incident  related  of  his  prowess  is  that  on  one  occasion  he  threw  a  man  who  had 
been  creating  a  disturbance  over  his  shoulder.  In  his  youth  he  was  apprenticed 
as  an  engraver  at  Broad  Oak  Works,  but  later  became  manager  of  Victoria  Mills, 
Victoria  Street,  Accrington,  owned  by  Holt  and  Co.,  until  his  death. 

John  Parkinson  was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature  and  with  other  young  men 
studied  various  branches  of  Natural  History.  This  naturally  led  to  intercourse 
between  them,  culminating  in  the  formation  of  the  Accrington  Naturalists  and 
Antiquarians’  Society.  John  Parkinson  was  the  third  name  among  the  twenty 
original  members  enrolled  at  the  first  meeting  held  on  July  22nd,  1855.  The 
meetings  were  first  held  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Brittania  Inn,  Nuttall  Street, 
then  called  Coal-pit  Lane.  Afterwards  they  removed  to  the  home  of  the  treasurer, 
John  Parkinson,  22  Pitt  Street,  but  owing  to  domestic  reasons  they  again  moved 
to  the  home  of  Paul  Waddington,  also  in  Pitt  Street.  The  members  grew 
exceedingly  active  in  field  work,  great  quantities  of  specimens  were  hoarded  for 
inspection  at  almost  every  meeting,  each  member  vieing  with  the  other  in  the 
collection  of  birds,  insects,  shells  and  botanical  specimens.  Enthusiasm  was  the 
keynote  of  the  early  success  of  the  Society.  John  Parkinson’s  main  hobby  was 
the  study  of  Oology,  birds’  eggs,  and  along  with  William  Boothman  accumulated 
a  very  creditable  collection.  Mr.  John  Parkinson  generously  gave  the  whole  of 
his  collection  of  British  birds’  eggs  to  the  town,  together  with  the  cabinet  in  which 
they  were  stored,  and  are  now  housed  in  the  Accrington  Museum  at  Oak 
Hill  Park,  where  his  photo,  presented  by  his  son,  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the 
staircase. 

How  eagerly  and  lovingly  the  study  of  nature  was  pursued  by  these 
Lancashire  men  in  their  scanty  leisure  hours-.  They  laboured  under  great 
disadvantages  of  education,  but  to  their  determined  energy  can  be  attributed  the 
gradual  increase  in  the  study  of  Natural  Sciences.  Step  by  step  an  advancement 
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was  mad©  until  Nature  Study  has  demanded  and  obtained  recognition  as  one  of 
the  great  educational  forces  in  the  country.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Accrington 
Naturalists  and  Antiquarians’  Society  John  Parkinson,  as  treasurer,  wisely 
guided  the  small  finance  to  enable  the  Society  to  prosper.  This  influence  has 
persisted  and  now  the  Society  celebrates  its  80th  year  of  its  existence  in  1935, 
one  of  the  oldest  provincial  societies  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

John  Parkinson  was  also  keenly  interested  in  the  Friendly  Society  move¬ 
ment  which  has  been  such  a  great  influence  in  Lancashire.  He  became  associated 
with  the  Patience  Lodge  of  Oddfellows  in  Accrington,  and  was  secretary  for  the 
long  period  of  twenty-five  years,  treasurer  for  ten  years,  and  became  Provincial 
Grand  Master. 

For  his  long  and  valued  services  he  was  awarded  a  testimonial  and  jewel, 
both  treasured  possessions  of  his  son,  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson.  The  following  is 
inscribed  on  the  jewel : 

Patience  Lodge,  No.  82. 

Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows.  Manchester  Unity. 

Presented  to 

Past  Provincial  Grand  Master  Bro.  John  Parkinson 
in  recognition  of  35  years’  service.  January  8th,  1898. 

John  Parkinson  died  on  December  20th,  1902,  at  No.  1  Garfield  Street, 
Accrington,  and  his  wife  died  on  December  14th,  1901,  both  being  interred  •  t 
Accrington,  a  granite  column  being  erected  over  their  last  resting  place.  The 
children  of  John  and  Nancy  Parkinson  were  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Alice  (died 
in  1887). 
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Mil.  HENRY  PARKINSON  IN  OAK  HILL  PARK. 
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HENRY  PARKINSON  PISQ.,  FREEMAN  OF  ACCRINGTON. 

Photo:  Moffitt.  Accrington, 
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“ACCRINGTON  FRIEND  AND  WELL-WISHER’^ 

Never  was  the  Parkinson  temperament  of  perseverance,  thoroughness,  and 
generosity  better  exemplified  than  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson,  who  has 
endeared  himself  to  his  native  town  by  his  generous  benefactions  under  the 
nom-de-plume  of  “Accrington  Friend  and  Well-Wisher.” 

Mr.  Henry  Parkinson  was  born  at  22  Pitt  Street,  Accrington,  on  October 
1st,  1855,  being  the  only  son  of  John  and  Nancy  Parkinson.  His  father  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Accrington  Naturalists  and  Antiquarians’  Society,  at  whose 
home  the  society  met  during  the  time  he  held  the  office  of  treasurer.  The  family 
later  removed  to  Midland  Street  where  Henry  Parkinson’s  early  days  were  spent. 
He  attended  Christ  Church  Sunday  School  and  Union  Street  Wesleyan  Hay 
School,  afterwards  becoming  a  student  at  the  Accrington  Academy,  then  the 
highest  sphere  of  educational  advantage  to  be  obtained  in  Accrington,  under  the 
headmastership  of  Frederick  Noble  Haywood,  who  became  Mayor  of  Accrington. 
This  Academy  was  the  pioneer  of  higher  education  in  the  town,  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  Grammar  School. 

Here  Henry  Parkinson  was  educated  along  with  many  who  afterwards 
attained  prominent  positions  in  industrial,  scholastic,  and  civic  circles — a  remark¬ 
able  array  of  men  and  women  who  have  made  their  mark  in  the  world.  Even  thus 
early  he  composed  several  school  songs  that  were  lustily  sung  when  “breaking  up” 
for  hohdays. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  his  schooldays  at  the  Academy  ended,  and  an  industrial 
career  was  chosen  for  him,  being  found  employment  at  the  Victoria  Mills  of 
Messrs.  Holt  and  Company,  cotton  manufacturers,  Accrington.  From  a  lowly 
position  he  passed  through  various  stages  until  he  attained  the  position  of  Manager 
and  Chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Company. 

He  retired  from  active  management  of  the  mills  on  October  3rd,  1932,  after 
65  years  faithful  service,  when  his  fellow  directors  presented  him  with  a  gold 
pendant,  but  he  continued  as  Chairman  of  the  Company. 

Many  were  the  vicissitudes  he  encountered  in  the  cotton  trade,  but  with 
his  sound  judgment,  and  business  acumen  Henry  Parkinson  carried  out  a  very 
successful  career  in  industry. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  witnessed  at  the  mills  occurred  on  the 
night  of  July  5th,  1881,  during  the  great  flood  that  took  place  in  Accrington,  when 
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the  swollen  waters  of  the  Woodnook  stream  burst  the  culvert  that  passed  under  a 
portion  of  the  mills,  machinery  being  precipitated  into  the  roaring  torrent  below 
which  flooded  the  weaving  sheds.  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson  and  his  father  were  in 
the  mill  when  the  flooring  gave  way  and  some  of  the  machinery  sank  into  the  river 
below.  Henry  Parkinson  would  have  also  gone  down  with  it,  only  escaping  by 
standing  on  a  stone  fixed  into  the  wall,  placed  there  for  the  clow.  The  flood 
caused  considerable  damage. 

During  his  management  many  improvements  were  introduced  in  machinery , 
and  one  innovation  he  commenced  for  the  benefit  of  the  workpeople  was 
the  organisation  of  a  “Holiday  Savings  Club,”  the  first  to  be  inaugurated  in 
Accrington.  The  Savings  Club  was  so  much  appreciated  that  it  was  taken  up  in 
various  other  mills  and  workshops  and  are  to-day  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  life 
of  the  industrial  towns  of  Lancashire. 

Mr.  Henry  Parkinson  claims  to  be  the  pioneer  of  technical  education  in 
Accrington,  as  he  taught  these  subjects  long  before  evening  technical  schools  were 
thought  of  in  the  town.  The  result  was  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Howard  and 
Bullough’s  Technical  School  at  Globe  Works,  which  led  up  to  the  Municipal 
Engineering  School. 

There  were  no  classes  for  instruction  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods 
previous  to  1881,  the  apprentices  and  outfitters  from  Messrs.  Howard  and 
Bullough’s  going  to  Victoria  Mills  to  be  instructed  by  Mr.  Parkinson  in  cotton 
spinning  and  kindred  subjects  previous  to  going  abroad.  He  possessed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  and  had  practical  expert  experience  in  all  the  processes 
of  cotton  manufacture,  with  the  various  details  of  speeds,  draughts  and  other 
technicalities  that  are  essential  to  a  thorough  training.  He  taught  classes 
at  the  mill  from  1881  to  1902,  a  time  of  strenuous  application  after  mill  hours  and 

at  week-ends. 

As  a  teacher  of  technical  cotton  subjects  he  became  well  known,  and  in 
the  matter  of  calculations  in  cotton  spinning  was  regarded  as  without  an  equal. 
He  attended  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  in  company  with  a  party  of  students  from 
Messrs.  Howard  and  Bullough’s  to  study  the  textile  machinery.  Several  hundred 
students  received  a  thorough  technical  training  under  Mr.  Parkinson,  and  quite  a 
number  of  them  rose  to  prominent  positions  in  the  textile  trade.  Foreign  working 
students  at  Messrs.  Howard  and  Bullough’s  were  quick  to  realise  the  value  of 
his  teaching  at  Victoria  Mill,  and  the  firm  later  fitted  up  a  school  equipped  with 
machinery,  situated  on  the  top  floor  of  their  Higher  Antley  premises,  which 
apprentices  had  to  attend.  Mr.  Parkinson  continued  to  have  pupils  from  among 
those  who  had  served  their  apprenticeship  until  1902,  and  it  can  be  said  of  him 
that  he  truly  laid  the  foundation  of  technical  education  in  Accrington. 
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CENTRAL  PIER,  BLACKPOOL 

Mr.  Henry  Parkinson  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  Blackpool,  particularly 
in  the  Central  Pier,  opened  in  1868  under  the  auspices  of  the  Blackpool  South 
Jetty  Company,  which  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  pioneering  of  places  of 
amusement  in  the  great  Lancashire  health  and  pleasure  resort. 

He  became  a  shareholder  in  1886,  elected  a  Director  in  1913,  and  in  1923 
was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Company.  He  has  retained  the  confidence  of 
the  shareholders  ever  since,  and  still  remains  Chairman.  Under  his  wise 
guidance  the  Central  Pier  has  continued  its  successful  career,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  number  of  counter  attractions  that  have  arisen  since  the  inception  of  the 
Pier.  Progress  has  been  exemplified  in  the  many  improvements  carried  out,  such 
as  the  Pavilion  with  its  popular  company  of  talented  artistes,  yet  retaining  its 
original  feature  of  open-air  dancing.  Henry  Parkinson’s  period  of  chairmanship 
has  been  earmarked  by  the  increased  stability  of  the  company,  resulting  in  the 
Central  Pier  being  in  the  forefront  of  the  entertainment  world  of  Blackpool. 

MRS.  HENRY  PARKINSON 

Mr.  Henry  Parkinson  married  Susannah,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
Redman,  the  latter  being  the  daughter  of  Huen  Riley,  of  Slate  Pits  Farm,  an  old 
homestead  dating  back  to  the  16th  century.  She  was  born  at  Blue  Slates,  on 
the  slopes  of  Hameldon,  residing  in  Park  Street,  Accrington,  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage. 

Mrs.  Parkinson  attended  Huncoat  Baptist  Chapel  in  her  early  days,  and 
later  Barnes  Street  Baptist  Chapel,  Accrington,  rendering  great  service  at  both 
places  in  a  quiet  unostentatious  way. 

Mrs.  Parkinson  laid  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  the  new  Baptist  Chapel 
at  Huncoat,  the  silver  trowel  and  mallet  being  presented  to  her  by  Miss  Florence 
Redman,  a  daughter  of  John  Redman,  a  former  Baptist  worthy.  The  inscription 
on  the  stone  reads ; 

This  Stone  was  laid  by  Mrs.  Henry  Parkinson,  of  Accrington, 
grand-daughter  of  the  late  James  Redman,  of  Huncoat, 
in  remembrance  of  the  work  done  at  this  Church  by  the  Redman  family, 

May  16th,  1910. 

Mrs.  Susannah  Parkinson  died  December  11th,  1919,  and  was  interred  in 
the  family  vault  at  Accrington  Cemetery. 
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The  family  of  Henry  and  Susannah  Parkinson  are : 

Joseph  Henry  Parkinson,  married 

(first) — Lily  Crossley,  and  they  had  issue  a  son,  John  Parkinson; 
(second) — Florence  Dewhurst,  nee  Postlethwaite ; 

John  Parkinson,  married  Annie  Toole;  they  had  one  son,  John  Parkinson. 

Thomas  Parkinson,  married  Margaret  Edmondson,  their  children  being 
Mary,  Henry,  and  Joseph  Parkinson. 

William  James  Parkinson,  married  Alice  Spencer. 

Mary  Alice  Parkinson,  married  James  Albert  Halstead,  of  Oswaldtwistle, 
their  daughter  being  Dorothy  Cunliffe  Halstead. 

ACCRINGTON  AND  DISTRICT  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Accrington  especially  has  need  to  be  grateful  to  Henry  Parkinson  for  his 
generosity  and  numerous  gifts  to  the  town,  besides  untold  numbers  of  cases  of 
private  benevolence  which  bespeak  the  helping  hand  to  those  in  trouble  and 
distress.  “Accrington  Friend  and  Well-Wisher”  for  some  years  was  the  cause  of 
much  speculation  as  to  his  identity,  but  his  generosity  could  not  remain  anonymous, 
and  to-day  Henry  Parkinson  is  well  known  as  a  donor  to  many  causes  and 
institutions  in  the  town. 

When  “The  Coppice,”  the  eminence  overlooking  the  town  of  Accrington 
was  presented  as  a  public  park  in  1909  by  the  Peel  family,  which  has  since  been 
designated  Peel  Park,  Henry  Parkinson,  to  add  to  the  interest  of  this  wide  open 
space,  presented  the  guns  that  now  form  such  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  headland 
from  which  a  splendid  view  is  seen  of  witch-haunted  Pendle  and  the  Ribble  and 
Calder  valleys. 

For  some  years  Mr.  Parkinson  has  presented  to  each  successive  Mayor  of 
Accrington  a  set  of  cabinet  photos  of  the  then  Mayor  and  his  predecessors. 

It  was  a  remarkable  inspiration  of  Henry  Parkinson  when  he  founded 
the  “Accrington  and  District  Historical  Association”  in  1918,  an  organisation 
unique  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  subscriptions,  and 
membership  only  involves  anyone  interested  in  local  history  desiring  to  become 
a  member  signing  their  name  in  the  Register  he  provided  at  Oak  Hill  Museum, 
Accrington,  and  the  obligation  to  preserve  old  documents,  relics,  and  photos  of 
local  historic  interest.  The  results  achieved  have  proved  that  the  original  idea  (3f 
“Friend  and  Well-Wisher”  was  amply  justified. 

The  minutes  of  the  Accrington  Parks  Committee  for  June,  1918,  record 
“that  a  sub-committee  had  met  a  gentleman  who  desired  to  be  known  as 
“Accrington  Friend  and  Well-Wisher,”  who,  on  May  13th,  1918,  handed  over  a 
very  handsome  ebonized  stand  containing  photographs  of  the  Mayors  of  Accrington 
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up-to-date,  all  of  a  standard  size — six  inches  by  eight  inches.”  These  have  since 
been  augmented  by  hundreds  of  other  photos  which  can  be  interchanged  in  the 
stands. 

“Friend  and  Well-Wisher”  informed  the  committee  that  for  the  preceding 
two  years  he  had  under  consideration  the  formation  of  an  Accrington  and  District 
Historical  Association,  and  he  submitted  his  views  in  writing  upon  the  subject, 
formulated  after  much  thought. 

The  suggestions  made  for  the  formation  of  the  Accrington  and  District 
Historical  Association  are  as  follows  : 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  as  the  memorials  of  Old  Accrington 
silently  disappear,  with  their  memories  and  associations  of  bygone 
generations  of  people  who  have  lived  their  day  and  served  their 
generation,  that  no  records  are  kept  either  in  writing,  picture  or 
memento.  Unless  some  such  record  is  kept,  they  become  lost  to  us 
for  ever. 

“Old  buildings  yet  remaining  should  be  preserved,  such  as 
the  past,  and  help  us  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  town  and  district, 
and  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  various  periods  that  go 
to  make  up  our  history. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  sadness  and  regret  that  one  witnesses 
the  disappearance  of  these  links  of  an  older  Accrington,  yet  realising 
the  necessity  for  the  change.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that, 
whenever  possible,  photographs  of  old  buildings  should  be  carefully 
preserved  by  our  local  authorities,  and  also  that  all  buildings  about 
to  disappear  should  be  photographed  and  kept  as  records.  They  will 
become  extremely  valuable  as  time  goes  on.  Also  with  the  passing 
away  of  old  inhabitants  a  great  deal  of  folklore  and  history  is  lost  for 
ever,  if  such  is  not  recorded. 

It  is  with  the  hope  that  this  may  be  avoided  that  steps  should 
immediately  be  taken  to  collect  every  available  scrap  of  information, 
every  rehc,  record,  sketch,  painting,  photo  or  illustration  that  has 
any  bearing  or  interest  to  the  district,  and  preserved  for  all  time  by  our 
local  authorities  in  a  Local  History  Koom  at  Oak  Hill  Museum. 

Burnley  has  its  Old  Burnley  Room,  and  Peel  Park  (Salford)  has  also 
a  Local  History  Room. 

You  naturally  wish  to  know  something  about  the  various 
buildings,  institutions  and  people  of  the  district  in  which  you  reside. 

There  is  no  place  to  which  you  may  turn  for  such  a  purpose  in 
Accrington,  excepting  the  Free  Library. 
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“Sketches,  paintings,  or  photos  of  all  the  old  buildings  in  the 
district  should  be  collected  in  the  Local  History  Room — the  old 
churches  and  old  homesteads,  with  a  concise  history  of  each,  should 
be  placed  in  stands,  together  with  a  map  of  the  district,  with  an 
indication  mark  for  each,  so  that  it  will  be  of  assistance  to  anyone 
desiring  to  locate  them. 

“Every  building  that  is  destroyed  or  altered  should  be 
photographed  and  a  copy  placed  in  the  Local  History  Room;  also 
paintings,  sketches  or  illustrations  of  any  persons  or  landmarks  of 
the  district;  lantern  slides,  negatives  or  films. 

“That  all  writings  of  local  interest  as  far  as  possible  be 
collected  from  the  local  newspapers  and  pasted  in  News  Cuttings 
Books  for  future  reference. 

“The  history  of  various  churches  and  places  of  worship, 
institution  or  association,  works,  mills  and  places  of  business  should 
all  be  written  as  far  as  possible.  These  to  be  typed  and  bound  in 
volumes.  Also  any  printed  local  books. 

“The  biography  of  all  local  men  and  women  of  note  to  be 
arranged  systematically  in  News  Cuttings  Books,  or  bound  if  type¬ 
written. 

“Licensed  premises,  street  names,  old  roads  and  other  items 
of  interest  such  as  opening  of  buildings,  foundation  stone  laying, 
fires,  or  any  other  interesting  local  topic  should  be  written. 

“It  is  strange  that  this  section  of  interest  should  have  been 
so  very  much  neglected.  It  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first  things  to 
possess  such  a  collection  of  your  own  district,  and  also  to  include  the 
botany  and  geology  of  the  district. 

“It  would  be  a  place  to  which  anyone  could  turn  who  desired 
to  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  district.  In  order  to  carry 
out  this  idea  there  should  be  co-operation  between  all  persons 
interested  in  the  subject  and  the  local  authorities. 

“A  Local  History  Association  would  be  of  great  help  in  the 
scheme,  to  assist  in  collecting  material. 

“There  need  be  no  great  expense  attached  to  the  founding 
of  such  an  Association.  They  could  meet  occasionally  to  discuss 
and  advise  on  any  local  matter  of  interest,  and  its  constitution  could 
be  left  to  the  members  themselves. 
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“As  many  of  our  old  buildings  have  disappeared  it  is  only 
fitting  that  their  sites  should  be  marked  by  a  tablet;  such  buildings 
of  historic  interest  as  the  Black  Abbey,  Lower  Antley  Hall, 
Accrington  House,  etc.,  etc. 

“Old  buildings  of  our  district  remind  us  of  the  home  life  of 
Higher  Antley  Hall  and  Hillock  Farm,  and  if  possible,  restored  to 
their  former  appearance  in  olden  times,  as  the  Hillock  Farm  will  in 
time  become  the  property  of  the  Corporation,  and  Higher  Antley 
belongs  to  the  St.  James’  Church  glebe  land. 

“The  restoration  of  others,  such  as  the  tower  at  the  Spire 
Farm,  which  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 

“A  Local  History  Association  could  find  plenty  of  scope  to 
interest  the  members  in  collecting  for  the  Local  History  Room, 
restoration,  and  preservation  of  old  buildings,  and  marking  the  sites 
of  those  that  have  disappeared.” 

Yours  sincerely, 

“Accrington  Friend  and  Well-Wisher.” 

The  proposal  regarding  the  establishment  and  purpose  of  the  Historical 
Association  were  printed  in  the  minutes  and  adopted  at  a  Town  Council  meeting 
held  on  June  3rd,  1918,  the  Accrington  and  District  Historical  Association  being 
granted  five  years  grace  to  get  established.  The  “Accrington  Observer  and 
Times,”  June  Ist,  1918,  records: 

“There  is  at  least  one  old  Accringtonian  who,  sharing  with 
many  of  us  the  conviction  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city,  is 
showing  in  a  very  practical  and  generous  way  his  concern  that  the 
history  of  Accrington  shall  not  be  lost  to  this  and  succeeding 
generations.” 

Thus  was  founded  by  “Friend  and  Well-Wisher”  a  movement,  though 
scarcely  realised  at  the  time,  which  has  had  far-reaching  effects  for  Accrington. 
His  example  was  followed  by  Alderman  John  Barlow,  J.P.,  in  the  presentation 
of  a  second  stand  on  the  22nd  August,  1918,  in  which  photos  of  Old  Accrington 
were  placed.  The  next  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  movement  was  the  gift  of 
four  more  stands  and  a  handsome  book,  used  as  a  register  of  members,  in  which 
has  been  inscribed  a  very  valuable  local  collection  of  autographs.  This  took  place 
at  Oak  Hill  Museum  on  the  25th  November,  1922. 
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Mr.  W.  R.  Eastwood  was  the  curator  at  the  inception  of  the  Historical 
Association,  and  in  1922  Mr.  A.  Hanson  succeeded.  Great  activity  was  manifested 
during  the  next  few  years  in  the  collection  of  views,  photos,  negatives,  books  and 
relics.  On  the  21st  April,  1926,  another  presentation  was  made  to  the 
museum  by  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson  of  another  stand  with  photos  of  Hollins 
Hill  as  a  private  residence,  and  later  as  the  Haworth  Art  Gallery,  along 
with  two  large  framed  ordnance  maps  of  the  district,  marked  in  sections,  and 
indexed  by  Mr.  A.  Hanson,  the  curator,  corresponding  with  the  index  letters  on 
the  photos  of  the  old  homesteads  in  the  stands,  and  on  consulting  the  maps  their 
situation  can  readily  be  seen. 

“Friend  and  Well-Wisher”  in  his  remarks  said: 

“This  collection  of  local  history  would  become  more  valuable 
as  time  went  on,  as  the  years  continued  to  add  their  contribution  to 
the  records  of  the  district.  Men  and  women  come  and  go,  their  place 
of  habitation  and  sojourn  also  pass  away  owing  to  the  march  of 
progress,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  future  generations 
that  whatever  could  be  preserved  as  records  should  find  an  abiding 
place  in  this  Museum.  We  have  lost  so  much  of  our  past  history 
that  it  is  imperative  that  we  should  have  a  better  record  of  the 
present  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  follow.  To  further  the  interest 
taken  in  the  Local  History  Collection  he  asked  the  Council  to  accept 
the  handsome  up-to-date  bookcase  containing  a  representative 
collection  of  several  hundred  Lancashire  books,  many  of  which  the 
Accrington  and  Church  Co-operative  Society  had  contributed  from 
their  hbrary,  now  closed.  The  books  would  be  of  value  to  anyone 
desiring  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  places  illustrated  in  the  stands 
and  of  objects  in  the  collection.  I  give  these  gifts  as  an  expression 
of  my  keen  desire  for  a  better  appreciation  of  Accrington  and  its 
associations. 

“Accrington  is  my  native  place  and  my  fife  has  been  lived 
in  the  town;  its  progress  and  development  has  been  to  me  an 
interesting  study.  It  is  as  a  ‘Friend  and  Well-Wisher’  of  the  town 
that  I  have  conceived  this  method  of  showing  my  love  for  my  native 
town  and  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  few  friends,  to  bring  the  present  fine  collection  into  being  as  a 
nucleus  for  further  augmentation  by  others.  I  trust  that  what  has 
been  inaugurated  will  long  continue  of  service  to  Accrington  and 
district.” 

From  1926  there  has  been  an  annual  handing  over  of  gifts.  In  the  Council 
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Chamber  at  the  Town  Hall,  on  May  13th,  1927,  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Broughton,  on 
behalf  of  the  executors,  presented  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Broughton’s  collection  of 
books,  deeds,  pamphlets  and  documents  to  the  Historical  section  at  the  Museum, 
and  “Friend  and  Well-Wisher’’  presented  two  more  stands  to  contain  photos 
of  many  disappearing  landmarks  of  Accrington,  most  of  them  the  camera  work 
of  Mr.  H.  M.  Jones,  of  Accrington. 

During  the  Jubilee  Year  of  the  Borough  of  Accrington,  there  was  another 
gift  ceremony  held  on  May  14th,  1928,  when  the  Mayor,  Alderman  T.  E.  Higham, 
J.P.,  said : 

“They  were  particularly  fortunate  in  possessing  what  was 
known  locally  as  the  “Accrington  and  District  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion.’’  He  did  not  know  of  any  other  town  in  the  county  that 
possessed  such  an  Association,  and  it  had  been  of  great  advantage 
to  Accrington  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  They  had  made  it  their 
object  to  collect  various  articles  of  historical,  antiquarian,  and  local 
interest,  including  photographs  of  notables  connected  with  the 
district,  and  pictures  of  buildings  which  had  in  some  cases  been 
demohshed,  and  these  had  been  placed  in  the  Museum  at  Oak  Hill 
Park.  They  were  particularly  fortunate  in  having  as  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  Association  “Accrington  Friend  and  Well-Wisher,’’ 
and  he  wanted  to  associate  his  name  with  the  effort.  It  had  been 
part  of  his  life’s  work  to  perpetuate  all  that  was  interesting  and 
worth  preserving  in  connection  with  the  town.  “Friend  and  Well- 
Wisher’’  was  a  household  name  throughout  the  town,  and  they 
wanted  to  express  their  high  appreciation  of  what  he  had  done 
for  the  Association.  They  wanted  also  to  thank  those  who  were 
making  gifts  of  stands,  Alderman  John  Barlow,  J.P.,  and  Councillor 
John  Wilson,  of  Church,  to  ‘Friend  and  Well-Wisher’  for  the  gift  of 
a  bookcase,  similar  to  the  one  previously  presented,  to  house  the 
collection  given  by  Richard  Broughton,  bearing  the  inscription : 
‘Accrington  District  Historical  Association,  founded  1918,  Richard 
Broughton  Collection.’ 

Mr.  Parkinson  said  the  task  of  collecting  photographic  records  for  the 
stands  had  been  a  strenuous  one,  and  the  definite  system  adopted  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Association  had  proved  to  be  satisfactory,  that  of  having 
all  the  photos  of  a  standard  size  placed  in  stands  of  a  uniform  size,  to  be  inter¬ 
changed  whenever  necessary. 

Later  at  a  gathering  held  at  Bank  House,  on  November  9th,  1928,  Friend 
and  Well-Wisher’’  and  Mr.  R.  Ainsworth,  were  honoured  by  the  presentation  of 
their  photographs,  to  be  placed  in  the  Historical  Room  at  the  Museuni.  That  to 
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Mr.  Henry  Parkinson  bore  the  following  inscription:  “  ‘Accrington  Friend  and 
Well-Wisher,  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Accrington  and  District  Historical 
Association.  Presented  to  the  Accrington  and  District  Historical  collection  by 
Alderman  T.  E.  Higham,  D.L.,  J.P,,  C.  A.,  Jubilee  Mayor  of  Accrington,  1928." 

On  May  15th,  1929,  two  more  stands  were  presented  to  the  Museum  by 
Friend  and  Well-Wisher,"  one  containing  views  of  the  beautiful  Hibble  Valley, 
and  the  other  the  Arms  of  local  families,  emblazoned  in  heraldic  colours,  the  work 
of  Mr.  J.  Newton  Bell,  of  Accrington. 

The  Museum  Reference  Library  received  a  further  gift  of  books,  including 
a  number  of  rare  Manx  works  from  "Friend  and  Well-Wisher,"  now  publicly 
known  to  be  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson.  On  May  13th,  1930,  he  presented  the  Museuna 
with  two  more  stands  complete  with  photographs  of  old  local  characters  and 
places. 

His  generous  gifts  did  not  cease,  for  he  again  presented  two  stands  on  June 
13th,  1934,  one  to  accommodate  some  of  the  increasing  number  of  photographs 
in  the  collection,  and  the  other  to  contain  the  photographs  of  the  Borough  officials, 
which  reahsed  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson’s  ambition  of  having  seventeen  stands  to 
correspond  with  the  number  of  years  that  the  Accrington  and  District  Historical 
Association  had  been  in  existence. 

Oak  Hill  Museum,  a  fine  old  Georgian  mansion,  was  built  in  1816  by 
Thomas  Hargreaves,  of  the  calico  firm  at  Broad  Oak.  The  Historical  Room  is  on 
the  upper  floor  so  designated  from  the  local  history  collection  of  over  800  views,  of 
which  280  are  always  on  show  in  the  array  of  ebonized  stands,  the  rest  being  easy 
of  access  in  the  specially  designed  boxes  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson  for 
that  purpose.  Here  is  fittingly  placed  the  large  framed  photograph  of  "Friend 
and  Well-Wisher,"  to  whom  this  local  history  section  owes  its  inception.  Among 

other  gifts  from  him  is  the  portrait  of  Edwin  Waugh,  the  Lancashire  writer  and 
poet. 

The  adjoining  room  is  the  Reference  Library  of  Lancashire  works,  some 
three  hundred  in  number,  together  with  the  Richard  Broughton  collection  of  over 
three  hundred  and  seventy  books,  etc.  The  contents  are  described  in  separate 
catalogues.  These  collections  of  valuable  works  are  contained  in  two  large 
bookcases  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson,  one  of  the  most  generous  donors  of 
many  donors  that  the  Museum  has  had  and  whose  example  has  been  followed  by 
many  others,  including  the  gift  of  negatives  and  photos  of  old  homesteads  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T.  Walton,  of  Accrington,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Carter  Walton; 
the  W.  A.  Haworth  collection  of  local  bygone  places,  etc.;  many  stone  relics  of 
the  Accrington  Grange  of  Kirkstall  Abbey  (known  locally  as  the  Black  Abbey); 
date  stones  of  old  demohshed  buildings;  wooden  water  mains  from  Broad  Oak 
works;  the  Dr.  T.  E.  Nuttall  collection  of  paleolithic  implements;  and  many  other 
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relics,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  various  rooms  at  the  Museum.  ‘  The  Local 
History  Section  is  only  one  of  the  many  other  sections  in  this  veritable  storehouse 
of  knowledge. 

Alderman  Charles  Wilkinson,  J.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Parka  Committee, 
when  Mayor  in  1927,  said : 

“To  ‘Friend  and  Well-Wisher’  belonged  the  credit  of  forming 
the  Accrington  and  District  Historical  Association,  and  much  of  its 
progress  that  had  been  made  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  his 
enthusiasm  and  practical  help.  He  had  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
Historical  Association,  and  they  had  appreciated  very  much  the 
service  he  had  rendered  as  first  President  of  that  Association.’’ 


PARKINSON  MEMORIAL  ROCK  GARDEN. 

When  the  small  Rock  Garden  was  being  formed  near  the  Museum  in  Oak  Hill 
Park,  Accrington,  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson  embellished  it  with  statuettes,  fountains, 
bird  baths  and  figures  dear  to  the  heart  of  childhood.  These  were  presented 
during  the  Mayoralty  of  his  old  friend,  Councillor  Richard  Watson,  in  November, 
1929*.  It  was  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson’s  desire  to  enhance  the  picturesque  setting 
of  the  Rock  Garden  and  to  make  an  alluring  appeal  to  the  children.  This  small 
Rock  Garden  is  attractive  with  its  fountains  spraying,  child  studies  in  figures, 
vases,  and  verdure-covered  rocks.  It  has  been  famiUarly  termed  the  “Peter  Pan 
Garden,’’  although  officially  designated  the  “Children’s  Corner.’’ 

This  gift  to  Oak  Hill  Park  was  but  the  prelude  of  what  was  to  follow  over 
a  sequence  of  several  years.  The  illustration  in  this  volume  of  the  grassy  slope 
at  the  south  end  of  Oak  Hill  Park,  Accrington,  depicts  the  site  of  what  has  become 
one  of  the  loveliest  public  Rock  Gardens  in  the  country.  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson 
visuahsed  the  potential  possibilities  of  the  site,  and  with  his  characteristic 
generosity  the  vision  has  been  turned  into  actuality. 

The  former  grassy  slope  has  been  transformed  into  a  scenic  garden  of  great 
beauty.  Some  idea  of  the  work  involved  in  the  laying  out  of  the  Rock  Garden 
is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  170  tons  of  limestone  rock  were  brought  from  the  hme- 
stone  crags  of  the  district  beyond  Carnforth,  and  tons  of  river  sand  and  other 

♦The  fountain  pen  used  by  him  during  his  mayoralty,  with  the  Gold  Pendant  of  the 
Football  Council,  and  lucky  horseshoe  on  the  menu  card  of  dinner  on  the  occasion  of 
the  fifth  appearance  of  Bolton  Wanderers  in  the  final  at  Wembley,  and  third  victory, 
April  27th,  1929,  A.  F.  Mitchell,  chairman  of  Bolton  Wanderers  in  the  chair,  are  now 
treasured  by  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson,  framed  and  hung  on  the  wall  at  his  home,  to 
commemorate  60  years'  friendship,  begun  in  the  days  of  the  old  Bell's  Temperance 
football  club  days  when  they  were  both  members  of  the  club.  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson 
was  on  the  committee  and  composed  topical  songs  for  the  concerts. 
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material  were  used  in  the  first  section  to  be  constructed,  under  the  expert  skill  of 
Mr.  Thurkilson,  landscape  gardener,  of  Southport,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  H. 
Boyd,  the  Parks  Superintendent.  Thousands  of  alpine  and  rock  plants,  a  variety 
of  over  80  heathers,  and  500  shrubs  and  trees  were  planted  during  the  first  year’s 
work  on  the  Rock  Garden,  which  presented  a  picturesque  scene  even  in  the  first 
stage  of  its  development.  Later  the  Gardens  took  on  added  beauty  with  cascades 
of  falhng  water,  grottos,  pools,  limestone  rocks  giving  the  effect  of  nature’s 
handiwork,  the  stream  crossed  by  stepping  stones  and  a  rock  bridge.  The  rocks 
are  groined  and  worn  into  fanciful  shapes,  one  of  the  limestone  blocks  being  in 
the  form  of  a  seat,  which  has  been  designated  the  “Wishing  Stone.” 

At  the  handing  over  of  this  gift  to  the  Corporation  in  1932,  Mr.  Henry 
Parkinson  expressed  a  wish  that  this  new  Rock  Garden  be  a  memorial  to  his 
grandfather,  and  is  commemorated  by  the  following  inscription  on  a  large  granite 
boulder  from  the  famous  Shap  Fell  Granite  Quarries,  Westmorland. 

Parkinson  Rock  Garden. 

Presented  by  Henry  Parkinson,  Esq.,  on  the  25th  May,  1932, 
as  a  memorial  to  his  grandfather,  Henry  Parkinson, 
who  came  to  Accrington  from  Paradise  Farm,  Brock, 
on  the  18th  December,  1810. 

Born  17th  June,  1804.  Died  12th  August,  1882. 

The  Rock  Garden  was  further  extended  in  1933  when  two  rustic  shelters 
with  seats  were  placed  in  recesses,  one  on  each  side  of  the  central  pathway  leading 
to  the  Pergola,  and  rustic  seats  were  placed  in  suitable  positions  in  the  garden 
with  the  delightful  addition  of  a  rustic  bridge  over  the  ravine.  This  extension 
has  increased  its  beauty,  and  being  carried  to  the  crest  of  the  slope  a  majestic 
appearance  is  presented  when  viewed  from  below,  as  the  ravine  made  into  the  hill¬ 
side  makes  a  striking  feature  with  its  rocky  sides. 

In  this  extension  another  175  tons  of  large  blocks  of  hmestone  were  used. 
This  portion  of  the  work  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Rigg,  of  Southport,  land¬ 
scape  gardener,  and  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  scene  hundreds  of  shrubs  ■ 
and  rock  plants  were  planted  by  Mr.  Boyd  and  staff,  who  again  materially  assisted 
in  the  construction  work. 

Speaking  with  emotion  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  this 
addition  on  June  28th,  1933,  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson  said  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
worthiest  men  he  had  known,  his  grandfather,  would  not  be  forgotten  so  long 
as  the  Rock  Garden  existed.  He  honoured  and  respected  his  memory  for 
the  great  indebtedness  he  owed  to  him  and  he  dedicated  this  extension  of  the 
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Rock  Garden,  a  beauty  spot  of  nature,  to  one  of  “nature’s  gentlemen,’’  and  may 
God’s  blessing  rest  upon  that  memorial  to  a  good  man  whom  it  had  been  his 
privilege  to  honour  in  this  appropriate  fashion. 

To  further  enhance  the  attractive  features  of  Oak  Hill  Park  Mr.  Henry 
Parkinson  had  large  granite  boulders  brought  from  the  quarries  of  the  Shap  Granite 
Company,  upon  which  have  been  cut  inscriptions,  appropriately  described  as 
“Gems  of  Thought.’’  Might  their  influence  be  as  enduring  as  the  granite  they 

are  engraved  upon. 

These  were  presented  to  the  town  in  1933,  and  the  Mayor,  Councillor  R.  I. 
Constantine,  J.P.,  in  thanking  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson,  said  the  gifts  he  had  handed 
over  on  this  occasion  were  more  numerous  and  better  than  anything  he  had  ever 
done  before.  Mr.  Parkinson  had  always  adopted  a  unique  method  of  showing 
his  gratitude  to  the  people  of  the  town  by  the  kind  of  gifts  he  had  bestowed  upon 
them.  These  were  gifts  others  would  never  have  thought  of,  and  the  best  gift  of 
all  was  the  Rock  Garden. 

Not  content,  Mr.  Parkinson,  on  June  13th,  1934,  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  Rock  Garden,  presented  a  large  variety  of  rock  plants,  and  additional  rustic 
seats.  The  west  approach  was  made  more  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  Rock 
Garden,  more  granite  boulders  being  provided,  on  all  of  which  were  cut  Gems 
of  Thought,’’  of  which  the  following  is  an  example: 

“May  the  benediction  always 
Awaiting  me  in  my  garden 
Be  more  and  more  deserved; 

And  may  I  grow  in  grace. 

Patience,  and  cheerfulness 
Just  hke  the  happy  flowers 
I  so  much  love.’’ 

Alderman  Wilkinson  declared  “They  might  safely  say  that  they  had  one  of 
the  finest  Rock  Gardens  in  the  country,’’  and  expressed  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Henry 
Parkinson  for  the  many  gifts  the  Corporation  of  Accrington  had  received  from 
him  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Surely  a  unique  record  for  any  man  to  devote 
his  means  and  interest  for  so  long  a  period  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  his 

native  town. 

To  commemorate  his  gift  of  the  Rock  Garden  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson 
presented  on  official  photograph  of  himself.  Councillor  R.  I.  Constantine,  J.P., 
the  Mayor  (1933);  Mr.  W.  H.  Warhurst,  LL.B.,  the  Town  Clerk;  and  Alderman 
Charles  Wilkinson,  J.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Parks  Committee,  taken  on  the  rustic 
bridge  over  the  ravine  in  the  Rock  Garden;  one  framed  copy  to  the  town,  and  to 
each  of  the  gentlemen  concerned. 
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In  1934,  in  appreciation  of  their  co-operation,  he  presented  to  the  town 
a  large  framed  photograph  of  the  Parks  Committee. 

On  July  2nd,  1935,  the  Lily  Pond,  the  cost  of  which  was  defrayed  by  Mr. 
Parkinson,  was  handed  over  to  the  Corporation. 

By  his  innumerable  gifts  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson  has  earned  the  gratitude 
and  appreciation  of  the  people  of  his  native  town,  and  by  his  gift  of  the  Rock 

Garden  at  Oak  Hill  Park  he  has  provided  the  finest  memorial  of  the  Parkinson 
family  that  could  be  conceived. 

To-day,  it  is  a  charming  spot,  a  lovely  scene  of  natural  beauty.  But  as 
time  goes  on  its  beauty  will  increase.  With  its  Lily  pond  on  the  lower  approach, 
leading  by  winding  paths  and  sheltered  nooks,  across  the  rocky  ravine  amid  the 
sound  of  falling  water,  to  the  rock-crowned  crest,  it  presents  a  most  majestic 
appearance,  a  haven  of  peace  and  restfulness,  from  which  a  glorious  view  can  be 
obtained  of  Pendle  Hill,  the  whole  of  the  Hameldon  range,  wild  moors  and  shady 
doughs,  old  homesteads,  with  the  tower  of  Spire  Farm,  as  if  still  the  sentinel  of 
the  moorlands,  just  below  which,  in  full  view  from  the  Parkinson  Rock  Garden, 
is  Leyfield  Farm,  to  which  Henry  Parkinson  came  as  a  boy  from  Brock,  in  1810, 
the  latter  little  dreaming  that  in  years  to  come  he  would  be  commemOTated  by 
such  a  delightful  memorial  as  that  provided  by  the  generosity  of  his  namesake  and 
grandson,  Henry  Parkinson,  who  as  Accrington’s  “Friend  and  Well-Wisher”  will 
ever  be  remembered  so  long  as  the  Borough  of  Accrington  exists.  It  may  be  well 
said  of  him:  “He  lives  in  deeds,  not  years.” 

HASLINGDEN  AND  RAWTENSTALL. 

Haslingden  and  Rawtenstall  are  also  indebted  to  “Friend  and  Well-Wisher” 
for  the  inauguration  in  their  boroughs  respectively  of  an  Historical  Association  on 
the  lines  of  that  at  Accrington.  In  November,  1926,  he  presented  two  stands  to 
hold  Mayoral  and  local  photographs  of  Haslingden. 

The  Mayor  (Councillor  J.  Lord,  J.P.),  in  thanking  the  donor,  said  the  one 
desire  of  the  gentleman  who  had  presented  those  stands,  and  who  preferred  to  be 
known  simply  as  “Friend  and  Well-Wisher,”  seemed  anxious— 

To  spread  hope  where  I  can. 

To  give  joy  where  I  may; 

To  strive  to  be  a  man 
Who  will  be  missed  some  day. 

Mr.  Henry  Parkinson  said  the  gifts  were  an  acknowledgment  of  his  family 
associations  with  Hashngden  in  the  past,  and  his  earnest  desire  was  that  the 
stands  would  be  of  service  for  many  generations  to  come. 
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Hhotii:  Moffitt,  Accrington. 
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LILY  POND,  PARKINSON  ROCK  GARDENS,  ACCRINGTON. 

Photo:  Mnffitt.  Accrington. 


From  left  to  right  : 

Aid.  C.  WILKINSON;  HENRY  PARKINSON.  Esq.;  The  Mayor  (Conn.  R.  I.  CONSTANTINE); 

Town  Clerk  (W.  H.  WARHURST,  Esq.) 

At  the  Opening  of  tlie  Parkinson  Rock  Gardens. 

Phiito:  Moffiit.  Accrington. 
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In  March,  1927,  he  presented  a  handsome  book  to  be  used  as  a  register  of 
members  of  the  Haslingden  Historical  Association. 

In  May,  1928,  on  the  formation  of  a  Historical  Association  at  Rawtenstall, 
“Friend  and  Well-Wisher”  made  a  similar  presentation  of  two  stands  and  a  register 
for  members. 

ACCRINGTON  BENEFACTOR. 

Mr.  Henry  Parkinson’s  gifts  to  the  Haworth  Art  Gallery,  opened  in  1921, 
is  another  evidence  of  his  love  for  his  native  town.  Quite  a  large  number  of 
pictures  by  famous  artists  adorn  its  walls  as  a  result  of  his  generosity,  including 
“Evening  Rest,”  by  J.  Clayton  Adams;  “My  English  Beauty,”  by  Professor 
Andreotte;  “Jack  Cade’s  Rebellion,”  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  P.R.A.;  “Departure 
of  Dutch  Fishing  Fleet,”  by  T.  S.  Robino;  “Bed  Time”  and  “By  Request,”  by 
A.  Foord  Hughes;  “Flying  a  Kite”  and  “Red  Riding  Hood,”  by  J.  Kirkpatrick. 
The  latter  four  are  child  studies. 

There  is  in  addition,  an  artist’s  proof  engraving,  entitled  “Worn  Out,”  by 
T.  Faed,  R.A.,  and  another  containing  three  scenes  from  Edwin  Waugh’s  poem 
“Come  Whoam  to  Thi’  Children  and  Me.”  An  inventor  in  the  early  days  of  the 
cotton  trade  of  Lancashire,  James  Hargreaves,  of  Stanhill,  Oswaldtwistle,  is 
commemorated  by  three  large  drawings,  including  his  invention  the  “Spinning 
Jenny,”  and  an  incident  during  the  riots  of  1764,  following  the  introduction 
of  his  machine. 

An  innovation  at  the  Haworth  Art  Gallery,  suggested  by  Mr.  Henry 
Parkinson,  is  the  local  artists’  section,  in  which  are  exhibited  paintings  and 
etchings  by  students  of  the  Accrington  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  At  the 
handing  over  ceremony  on  May  12th,  1931,  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson  said  he  hoped 
that  they  would  form  the  nucleus  of  an  Accrington  section  and  encourage  local 
artists.  Great  credit  was  due  to  the  young  artists  for  the  excellence  of  their 
work,  which  gave  promise  of  further  development.  The  water  colours  and  etchings 
represent  views  of  places  of  local  interest  and  incidents  in  the  local  history  of  the 
Parkinson  family,  reproduced  in  this  volume.  These  gifts  have  been  continued 
each  year  to  1935,  and  are  exhibited  in  “The  Parkinson  Room,”  in  which  is  hung 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson,  presented  to  him  by  the  members  of  the 
Accrington  Corporation  during  the  mayoralty  of  Councillor  R.  I.  Constantine,  J.P., 
on  June  28th,  1933. 

The  elementary  schools  of  the  Borough  of  Accrington  and  the  Grammar 
School  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Parkinson  for  gifts  of  books,  including  “The 
King’s  English  Dictionary,”  and  local  works,  including  Ainsworth’s  “Old  Home¬ 
steads  of  Accrington  and  District,”  R.  S.  Crossley’s  “Local  Chronology”  and 
Captains  of  Industry,”  also  bound  copies  of  the  Municipal  Jubilee  Souvenir, 
edited  by  the  Librarian,  Mr.  J.  W.  Singleton,  F.L.A. 
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As  a  mark  of  appreciation  for  the  interest  he  displayed  in  the  schools  Mr. 
Parkinson  was  presented  with  a  beautifully  bound  copy  of  the  Souvenir,  auto¬ 
graphed  by  the  local  Education  Authorities  and  head  teachers.  Other  gifts  he 
has  received  from  local  authorities  are  the  Accrington  Borough  Arms  and  the 
Parkinson  Arms,  painted  on  wood  panels,  and  these  are  greatly  treasured  by  him. 

ACCRINGTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  generous  promptings  of  “Friend  and  Well-Wisher”  extended  to  the 
Accrington  Grammar  School,  which  is  indebted  to  him  for  many  gifts,  including 
a  library  of  standard  historical  works  enclosed  in  a  handsome  bookcase,  invaluable 
to  staff  and  students. 

In  May,  1931,  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson  initiated  the  Distinguished  Students’ 
Gallery  of  Portraits  at  the  school,  each  bearing  a  record  of  their  achievements. 
Mr.  Parkinson  said  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  distinguished  old  students 
should  be  honoured  in  their  Alma  Mater.  Their  public  schools  had  fostered  a 
splendid  tradition  of  men  who  had  contributed  to  the  life  of  the  nation  in  full 
measure.  In  all  spheres  of  municipal,  social,  industrial,  business  and  artistic  life 
there  had  been  a  flow  of  men  and  women  from  the  Accrington  Grammar  School 
who  had  occupied  useful  positions  that  helped  materially  the  life  of  the  community. 
It  was  inevitable  that  some  would  attain  more  prominence  than  others,  and  from 
these  had  been  selected  a  list  that  would  form  a  nucleus  for  future  additions. 
These  had  been  carefully  selected  by  the  Headmaster,  Dr.  Edkins,  who  had  kept 
a  record  of  the  old  students.  The  idea  was  not  only  to  worthily  honour  old 
students,  but  to  stimulate  the  zeal  and  ambition  of  the  scholars  who  passed 
within  the  walls  of  the  Grammar  School  and  urge  them  to  uphold  the  traditions 
of  their  school  in  whatever  sphere  they  entered.  These  portraits  were  a  standing 
proof  that  Accrington  was  capable  of  contributing  men  and  women  who  could 
take  a  foremost  place  in  the  wider  activities  of  the  nation. 

The  portraits  of  old  students  that  were  presented  in  1931  and  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year  are  the  then  Mayor  and  Mayoress,  Councillor  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Snell;  Mr. 
Basil  G.  Catterns,  Chief  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England;  Professor  Wright,  of 
Bangor  University;  Mr.  Derek  Oldham,  of  musical  comedy  fame;  Mr.  Leo  Cheney, 
famous  black  and  white  artist;  Miss  Nora  S.  Heald,  journalist  and  dramatic  critic 
and  editor  of  “The  Queen”;  Mr.  Bastow,  a  former  Headmaster;  Professor 
Prescot,  of  Adelaide  University,  Australia;  Mr.  Harold  Davenport,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  elected  to  a  Mathematical  Fellowship;  Rev. 
Vincent  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  at  Headingly  College,  Leeds;  and  Dr. 
Wilson  Smith,  National  Research  Institution,  Hampstead,  who,  along  with 
colleagues,  made  the  discovery  that  the  cause  of  influenza  was  not  bacteria  but 
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a  virus;  Mr.  H.  Salt,  of  Leeds  University;  Dr.  C.  W.  Edkins,  Headmaster;  while 
that  of  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson  was  presented  by  the  school  as  a  benefactor  in  1935. 
Truly  a  remarkable  list. 

The  following  poem,  “Live  to  do  Good,”  composed  by  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson, 
and  recited  by  him  to  the  Accrington  Grammar  School  students  on  the  occasion  of 
his  unveiling  the  Distinguished  Students  photographs,  on  July  2l8t,  1932,  reveals 
the  secret  of  his  many  benefactions : 

Live  to  do  good, 

Keep  this  motto  in  view ; 

And  always  be  thinking, 

What  good  can  I  do. 

Live  to  do  right, 

You  never  will  rue; 

One  good  turn  a  day — yes, 

What  good  can  I  do. 

Live  to  be  useful, 

To  those  who  need  you; 

Give  them  your  help — yes, 

What  good  can  I  do. 

Live  to  do  something, 

To  help  the  world  through; 

God  then  will  bless  you. 

For  the  good  that  you  do. 

(H.  Parkinson) 

His  address  to  the  students  was  full  of  sound,  practical  advice,  reveahng 
the  experiences  which  a  long  life  had  taught  him,  that  steady  application, 
character,  zeal,  and  above  all  perseverance,  are  the  determining  factors  in  making 
life  a  success. 

On  June  28th,  1933,  at  the  handing  over  ceremony,  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson 
said  it  was  his  privilege  to  purchase  the  splendid  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry 
Nuttall;  it  would  have  been  a  distinct  loss  should  it  have  been  dispersed  after  a 
lifetime’s  collecting.  The  library  consisted  of  990  volumes  of  valuable  works  and 
rare  editions,  with  complete  sets  of  several  famous  authors.  These  volumes  he 
presented  to  the  Borough  of  Accrington  for  the  use  of  the  Grammar  School  and 
Public  Free  Library.  The  latter  received  393,  and  the  Grammar  School  597 
volumes  enclosed  in  a  handsome  mahogany  bookcase.  To  the  Public  Library  he 
also  presented  a  facsimile  copy  of  the  first  edition  (1629)  of  John  Parkinson  s 
“Paradisi  in  Sole,”  a  work  of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  horticulture. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  mention  all  the  varied  gifts  made  by  Mr.  Parkinson.  The 
walls  of  the  Law  Courts,  Art  Gallery  and  Public  Library  of  Accrington  are  adorned 
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with  large  framed  photographs  of  events  in  the  recent  history  of  the  borough. 
Copies  of  the  Parkinson  Coat  of  Arms  have  been  presented  to  the  Museum, 
Grammar  School,  and  the  Institute  at  Bleasdale.  He  has  also  recognised  the 
services  rendered  to  the  community  by  several  public  men,  presenting  to  them 
photographs,  of  Mayors,  Freemen  of  the  Borough  ceremonies,  and  public  events. 
To  the  Lancashire  Authors’  Association,  of  which  he  is  a  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Henry  Parkinson  presented  a  register  of  members,  which  now  contains  autographs 
of  persons  famous  in  Lancashire  literature  and  entertainment.  Mr.  Parkinson 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  and  the 
Accrington  Naturalists’  Society. 

THE  FREEDOM  CEREMONY. 

On  Monday,  April  8th,  1935,  the  Accrington  Town  Council  held  a  special 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  upon  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson,  Garfield  Street, 
the  honour  of  Freeman  of  the  Borough.  Much  interest  was  taken  in  the  ceremony, 
and  the  Council  Chamber  was  crowded.  The  casket  in  which  the  scroll  was  placed 
is  of  mahogany,  and  silver  mounted.  The  ornaments  on  the  casket  include  the 
portrait  of  the  recipient,  in  enarnel,  and  views  of  the  Haworth  Art  Gallery  and 
Parkinson  Rock  Gardens,  together  with  the  Parkinson  Coat  of  Arms,  and  the 
Borough  Coat  of  Arms,  the  latter  forming  the  handle  to  the  lid. 

The  scroll,  which  was  on  vellum  and  beautifully  illuminated,  bore  the 
names  of  all  the  members  of  the  Town  Council  and  recorded  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Council  conferring  the  Freedom.  The  honour  conferred  upon  Mr.  Parkinson 
was :  In  recognition  of  his  eminent  services  as  ‘Friend  and  Well-wisher’  in  provid¬ 
ing  facilities  for  the  recreation  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borough.” 
The.  Corporate  Seal  is  affixed  to  the  document  and  at  the  foot  is  the  signature  of 
the  Mayor  (Councillor  Andrew  Wilkinson)  and  the  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Warhurst). 

Alderman  J.  Barlow,  J.P.,  submitted  the  resolution  conferring  the  Freedom 
upon  Mr.  Parkinson.  He  said  Mr.  Parkinson  was  born  and  schooled  in  Accrington 
until  he  was  12  years  old,  when  he  left  to  work  at  the  mill,  where  he  went  through 
every  department.  At  the  age  of  26  he  was  Accrington’s  first  technical  teacher, 
having  for  his  pupils  young  men  who  turned  out  to  be  leading  industrialists  in  the 
town.  He  also  had  some  noted  foreign  pupils.  He  carried  this  on  for  21  years 
when  he  had  to  take  his  father’s  place  as  manager  of  the  Woodnook  Mills,  where 
he  eventually  became  managing  director.  When  he  gave  up  teaching  he  was 
instrumental  in  persuading  Messrs.  Howard  and  Bullough  to  carry  on  the  work, 
having  night  schools  for  the  purpose,  and  he  believed  that  eventually  these  were 
handed  over  to  the  town. 

Mr.  Parkinson  had  been  a  life  governor  of  the  hospital  32  years.  Some 
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17  years  ago  he  founded  and  was  made  president  of  the  Accrington  and  District 
Historical  Association,  contributing  some  lovely  stands  for  various  photographs, 
such  as  past  Mayors  and  buildings  of  old  Accrington  now  demolished.  Anyone 
wishing  to  study  the  history  of  Accrington  would  find  lots  to  interest  them  in 
the  Museum. 

Ever  since  he  (Alderman  Barlow)  joined  the  Council  they  had  had  gifts  of 
pictures  given  them  by  “Accrington’s  Friend  and  Well-Wisher.”  Very  few 
people  knew  who  this  person  was.  Eventually  someone  could  not  keep  the  secret 
any  longer,  and  he  remembered  Mr.  Parkinson  was  very  annoyed  when  it  became 
known.  This  only  proves  he  was  not  seeking  notoriety.  He  was  the  donor  of 
portraits  of  distinguished  students  at  the  Grammar  School,  and  the  donor  of 
sketches  of  old  Accrington  by  students  of  the  art  classes.  These  are  hung  in  the 
Art  Gallery  at  Haworth  Park.  These  things  were  done  to  encourage  the  present 
and  future  students.  They  all  remembered  his  recent  purchase  of  nearly  1,000 
volumes  from  the  late  Dr.  Nuttall’s  library  which  were  distributed  between  the 
Library  and  the  Grammar  School. 

In  the  Museum  they  had  two  large  bookcases  well  filled  with  books  all 
presented  by  Mr.  Parkinson.  The  children’s  Rock  Garden  gave  Mr.  Parkinson 
an  incentive  to  bigger  things  and  on  looking  round  Oak  Hill  and  seeing  the  half- 
dead  and  half-alive  looking  part  of  the  top  side  of  the  park,  he  persuaded  the 
committee  to  allow  him  to  try  and  improve  that  portion,  with  the  result  that 
experts  declared  we  had  the  finest  Rock  Garden  in  the  county.  “Don’t  you 
think,”  said  Alderman  Barlow,  in  conclusion,  “that  this  is  a  wonderful  record 
for  an  Accrington  boy  and  man  ?  I  do,  so  much  so  that  it  affords  me  much 
pleasure  in  moving  that  the  Honorary  Freedom  of  the  Borough  of  Accrington  be 
conferred  on  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson.  It  is  unique  that  a  person  over  80  should 
move  this  to  one  in  his  80th  year.” 

Councillor  J.  Baron  seconded  the  resolution.  As  vice-chairman  of  the  Parks 
Committee  he  had  had  ample  opportunities  of  seeing  much  of  the  work  and  time 
that  Mr.  Parkinson  had  spent,  and  the  value  of  his  gifts  to  the  Park,  to  the 
Museum,  and  the  Art  Gallery.  He  beheved  the  Council  recognised  just  as  much 
the  value  of  the  work  he  had  put  in  as  they  did  the  monetary  value  of  his  gifts. 
Many  times  in  winter  he  had  gone  to  Oak  Hill  Park  with  Mr.  Parkinson,  when  he 
was  planning  out  what  he  could  do  for  the  summer.  It  was  remarkable  that  a 
man  of  his  age  should  have  spent  his  time  out  of  doors  in  the  winter  making  his 
plans  for  future  months.  Mr.  Parkinson  had  travelled  many  miles  seeking 
out  plants,  bridges,  seats  and  shelters  so  that  he  could  make  the  Rock  Garden 
beautiful.  “I  was  going  to  say  that  if  we  did  not  honour  him  to-day,  the  gardens 
would  be  a  permanent  memorial,  but  we  should  not  say  that — there  is  no  such 
thing  as  permanency.  Better  than  that  is  the  thought  that  even  after  the  gardens 
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are  gone  there  will  be  the  record  of  the  honour  that  Accrington  is  conferring  upon 
him  to-day.” 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Mayor,  in  presenting  the  scroll  and  casket  to  Mr.  Parkinson,  said  they 
were  honouring  a  gentleman  who  had  done  much  to  add  to  Accrington’s  beauty. 
If  Mr.  Parkinson  had  his  way,  he  would  have  every  street  corner  rounded  off. 
There  were  many  things  in  Accrington  that  would  not  have  happened  if  it  were  not 
for  Mr.  Parkinson.  They  felt  that  in  honouring  him  they  were  fulfilling  a  great 
obligation.  They  had  found  all  along  that  in  his  gifts  Mr.  Parkinson  had  been 
bent  on  one  thing,  and  that  was  to  make  the  name  of  the  Parkinson  family  live 
on.  The  real  value  of  some  of  the  things  Mr.  Parkinson  had  given  to  them  would 
not  be  seen  for  many  many  days  to  come. 

Mr.  Parkinson  said  he  felt  very  deeply  on  that,  the  proudest  day  of  his 
life,  so  much  so  that  words  could  scarcely  express  to  them  his  sincere  thanks  for 
the  great  distinction  they  had  conferred  upon  him.  Never  had  he  anticipated 
such  an  honour  as  being  included  in  the  worthy  company  of  Alderman  Sir  Thomas 
Higham,  Alderman  W.  H.  Rawson,  Alderman  James  Waddington,  and  his 
colleague  that  day,  Mr.  Richard  Walton  Kenyon.  He  considered  it  a  great 
privilege  to  become  an  Honorary  Freeman  of  Accrington,  the  highest  honour  the 
town  could  confer.  It  showed  that  a  man  was  not  without  honour  in  his  native 
town.  Born  in  Accrington,  he  had  lived  in  the  town  all  his  life,  and  he  had  been 
keenly  interested  in  its  progress.  It  had  been  a  source  of  interest  to  watch  the 
many  developments  which  had  taken  place  since  his  boyhood  days.  The  changes 
had  been  great  indeed,  and  many  old  famihar  scenes  had  disappeared  entirely, 
especially  in  the  Woodnook  and  Manchester  Road  districts,  where  for  a  long 
number  of  years  his  daily  life  was  spent. 

Mr.  Parkinson  said  he  received  his  education  at  the  Accrington  Academy, 
under  the  headmastership  of  the  late  Alderman  Frederick  Noble  Haywood,  a 
former  Mayor  of  the  Borough.  He  had  known  all  the  Mayors  of  Accrington  since 
the  town’s  incorporation.  His  friendship  with  the  late  Councillor  Richard  Watson 
extended  from  before  the  old  Bell’s  Temperance  days,  with  which  both  were 
closely  associated.  Accrington  had  ever  been  dear  to  him,  and  it  was  in  order  to 
preserve  more  memorials  of  the  older  Accrington  he  had  known,  together  with  its 
worthies  and  characters,  that  he  gave  considerable  thought  as  to  how  he  could 
best  keep  a  record  of  these  for  future  reference,  so  that  they  would  not  be  forgotten 
in  the  years  to  come. 

The  idea  occurred  to  him  of  the  Accrington  and  District  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion  as  the  best  method  of  preserving  that  history.  The  result  was  that  he  placed 
the  proposal  before  the  Town  Council,  and  the  idea  received  their  unanimous 
support.  The  Historical  Association  was  founded  in  1918  by  the  gift  stand  in  the 
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Museum  at  Oak  Hill  Park  to  contain  the  photographs  of  the  Mayors  of  the 
Borough.  The  Town  Council  and  a  number  of  interested  persons  rendered  great 
assistance,  and  the  results  had  justified  the  founding  of  the  Accrington  and  District 
Historical  Association.  Much  material  has  been  collected  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  lost.  The  history  of  the  town  and  district  would  therefore  have  been 
much  the  poorer.  The  response  had  been  very  gratifying  by  way  of  books,  relics, 
and  photographs,  all  of  which  were  now  well  housed  at  the  Museum  at  Oak  Hill 
Park. 

Not  only  had  as  many  of  the  past  records  as  possible  been  gathered,  but 
also  modern  events  and  personahties  of  historic  interest  had  been  pictured  for  the 
use  of  generations  to  come.  The  Association  was  unique  in  the  country,  and  it 
had  been  a  pleasure  to  him  to  assist  the  Association.  He  considered  it  a  very 
necessary  duty  for  any  district  to  preserve  all  that  was  possible  of  its  history 
and  associations  in  the  way  of  records.  Municipal  affairs  had  always  interested 
him,  but  he  felt  there  were  spheres  of  service  which  he  could  undertake  which 
appealed  to  him  more  strongly,  and  which  had  not  hitherto  received  attention. 
In  that  direction  he  felt  he  could  be  of  more  service  to  his  fellow  townspeople. 

The  schools  of  the  Borough,  and  especially  the  Grammar  School,  attracted 
his  attention.  The  idea  occurred  to  him  of  commemorating  many  of  the  old 
students  who  had  brought  honour  to  their  old  school.  There  was  evolved  the 
Distinguished  Students’  Gallery  of  photographs  to  hang  upon  the  Grammar  School 
walls.  Now  there  was  a  wonderful  array  to  show  what  talent  Accrington  and 
district  had  produced.  Those  portraits  were  an  inspiration  and  encouragement  to 
the  present  and  future  students  of  the  school  to  follow  where  the  people  pictured 
in  the  portraits  had  led,  to  maintain  the  high  ideals  which  had  been  set  before 
them. 

He  could  not  let  pass  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  fine  library  of  the 
late  Dr.  Henry  Nuttall  for  the  use  of  the  Grammar  School  and  the  Public  Library. 
In  the  same  way,  he  had  endeavoured  to  be  of  some  service  to  the  Art  School  by 
the  encouragement  of  students  having  their  paintings  and  etchings  placed  in  the 
Haworth  Art  Gallery.  In  their  future  careers  they  could  feel  that  Accrington  Art 
School  had  given  them  an  incentive  to  greater  achievements. 

Mr.  Parkinson  expressed  the  hope  that  the  local  artists’  section  of  the  Art 
Gallery  would  not  only  be  a  record  of  what  had  been  done,  but  also  an  inspiration 
for  others  to  follow.  It  had  often  been  remarked  that  he  had  thought  of  things 
for  the  benefit  of  the  town  which  most  people  would  never  dream  of.  He  was 
thankful  that  he  had  been  privileged  to  do  these  services.  He  had  only  been  too 
pleased  to  contribute  other  works  of  art  by  famous  artists  to  the  Haworth  Art 
Gallery,  and  also  to  have  placed  photographic  views  of  historical  events  which 
had  occurred  in  recent  years — events  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  kept  and 
recorded. 
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Mr.  Parkinson  declared  that  he  was  proud  of  Accrington’s  public  parks, 
and  of  them  Peel  Park  first  claimed  his  attention  with  the  guns.  Then  Oak  Hill 
Park  claimed  his  attention,  and  the  Children’s  Corner  made  a  strong  appeal  to 
him.  The  figures  now  placed  there  occurred  to  him,  and  they  had  proved  a  great 
enhancement  to  the  Children’s  Corner.  All  this  led  to  the  idea  of  the  far  larger 
scheme  at  the  Baxenden  end  of  the  park — The  Parkinson  Memorial  Rock  Gardens, 
which  he  thought  would  be  of  lasting  value  to  the  people  of  Accrington  and  also 
an  attraction  to  visitors. 

He  was  deeply  grateful  to  the  Parks  Committee  and  to  the  Town  Council 
for  their  encouragement  of  the  work,  along  with  those  who  had  the  actual  con¬ 
struction  in  hand.  Those  qualified  in  landscape  gardening  had  remarked  that  it 
was  one  of  the  finest  in  any  park  in  the  country.  He  was  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  those  Rock  Gardens  to  his  native  town  in  memory  of  his 
grandfather,  Henry  Parkinson,  who  came  to  Accrington  on  December  18th,  1810, 
to  be  a  farmer’s  boy  and  for  whom  he  had  an  affection  and  regard  as  one  of  nature’s 
gentlemen. 

Whatever  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  native  town  had  been  done  wdth- 
out  any  thought  of  reward  or  recognition  such  as  they  had  rendered  him  that  day. 
He  realised  the  deep  significance  of  that  ceremony,  with  the  kind  expressions  of 
their  goodwill,  and  he  thanked  them  most  sincerely  for  the  beautiful  casket  with 
the  lovely  views  and  coat  of  arms  enclosing  the  embossed  scroll  conveying  their 
confidence  in  him  as  being  worthy  to  become  a  Freeman  of  the  Borough  of 
Accrington.  He  accepted  it  with  the  deepest  gratitude  as  being  a  token  of  the 
appreciation  and  sentiments  they  bore  towards  him.  That  lovely  work  of  art  he 
would  cherish  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  it  would  be  prominently  displayed  in  his 
home. 

He  would  much  have  preferred  to  remain  “Accrington  Friend  and  Well- 
Wisher,’’  a  title  he  took  so  as  to  remain  anonymous,  content  to  do  good  without 
any  thought  of  reward.  That  was  not  to  be,  however,  and  he  accepted  that  great 
honour  as  the  highest  token  of  their  regard  and  affection  towards  him.  The 
casket  and  scroll  would  be  to  him  an  abiding  symbol  signifying  the  motto  “I 
serve,’’  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  carry  out  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  That 
honour  of  being  a  Freeman  of  the  Borough  of  Accrington  was  proof  that  they  had 
appreciated  the  service  which  he  had  humbly  rendered  to  his  fellow  citizens. 

******** 

The  issue  of  Henry  and  Margaret  Parkinson  who  married  (in  addition  to 
John  Parkinson,  the  eldest  son),  already  referred  to,  were: 

Ellen,  married  Thomas  Henry  Smith.  Issue:  Margaret,  Thomas  Henry, 
and  Elizabeth. 
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Margaret,  married  Henry  Pilkington.  Issue:  Margaret  Jane  and  John. 

Henry,  married  Ellen  Ashworth.  Issue:  Jane,  Margaret,  Elizabeth  Ellen, 
Henry,  Thomas,  and  Clara. 

Jane  (Jenny),  married  John  Grimshaw.  Issue:  Benjamin,  Selina,  Henry, 
Margaret  Jane,  Angelina,  John,  Eliza,  and  Elizabeth  Ann. 

Elizabeth,  married  John  Wright.  Issue:  Margaret  Jane,  Ellen,  Elizabeth, 
John,  Thomas,  Angelina,  and  Nancy  Alice. 

Angelina,  married  George  Ashworth.  Issue:  Margaret  Ellen,  Mary  Jane, 
and  Alice  Ann. 

Ormerod,  married  Mary  Jane  Parkinson.  Issue:  Henry,  John,  Thomas, 
and  Florrie. 

There  were  other  members  of  the  Parkinson  family  belonging  to  other 
branches  in  Accrington  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.  The  marriage 
register  of  St.  James’  Church,  Accrington,  records  the  following  marriages: 

Christopher  Parkinson  and  Elizabeth  Entwistle,  3rd  January,  1820. 

James  Parkinson  and  Alice  Holding,  4th  September,  1820. 

John  Parkinson  and  Alice  Hartley,  27th  April,  1828. 

James  Parkinson  carried  on  the  business  of  a  grocer  in  Abbey  Street  in 
1845,  and  in  Blackburn  Eoad  1854.  In  the  latter  year  Alice  Parkinson  was  also 
a  grocer  in  Abbey  Street. 

Abbey  Street  was  built  alongside  the  new  turnpike  road,  constructed  by 
John  Metcalfe,  known  as  “Blind  Jack  o’  Knaresboro’, ’’  in  1791.  Property  built 
in  1815  included  cottages  wdth  front  gardens  in  one  of  which  the  Parkinsons  had 
a  small  grocery  business  for  many  years.  When  the  gardens  were  dispensed  with 
by  improvements  in  the  bringing  forward  of  business  premises  the  house  was 
occupied  by  John  Parkinson,  apparently  the  son  of  John  and  Alice  Parkinson, 
retailing  grocery  and  other  commodities,  whilst  retaining  its  cottage  character. 
After  the  Parkinsons  had  ceased  to  occupy  the  premises  (illustrated  in  the 
Historical  collection  at  Accrington  Museum),  the  front  was  taken  out  and  the 
premises  brought  up  to  the  building  line  by  a  sloping  roof  from  the  old  building, 
but  was  entirely  reconstructed  in  1927  by  Mr.  Seth  Sutcliffe.  A  snuff  box  bearing 
the  name  of  “Edmund  Parkinson,  Accrington,’’  is  in  the  possession  of  a 
descendant  of  that  gentleman  in  Liverpool. 

The  Broad  Oak  Mill,  Church  Street,  Accrington,  was  erected  in  1836  by 
John  Hargreaves  and  Co.,  of  Broad  Oak  Calico  Printworks,  and  the  first  manager 
to  be  appointed  was  Mr.  R.  Parkinson.  The  mill  became  best  known  as  the  “New 
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Factory,”  and  was  the  best  equipped  in  the  district  at  the  time  it  commenced 
as  a  spinning  and  weaving  mill.  Mr.  E.  Parkinson  was  prominent  in  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  circuit  as  a  local  preacher.  In  1840  owing  to  the  overcrowded  state  of 
the  Wesleyan  School  in  Union  Street,  Accrington,  a  room  was  taken  over  the 
children’s  dormitory  of  the  adjoining  workhouse,  and  on  one  occasion  during  a 
social,  when  some  300  persons  were  assembled,  a  beam  on  which  the  floor  rested 
partly  gave  way.  The  presence  of  mind  of  Mr.  Parkinson  prevented  a  catastrophe. 
In  a  commanding  voice  he  called  out  “Stand  where  you  are,”  as  he  realised  that, 
if  there  should  be  a  rush  to  get  out,  the  floor  would  almost  certainly  go  down  on 
to  the  children  below  with  dire  consequences.  His  advice  was  obeyed  and  the 
children  left  in  safety.  Mr.  Parkinson  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Management  of  the  Union  Street  Wesleyan  Day  School  in  1857,  and  he  officiated 
at  the  opening  of  Antley  Sunday  School  on  June  12th,  1864. 

Edward  Parkinson,  a  well-known  local  Radical,  died  March  17th,  1908, 
aged  79  years. 

Altham  registers  contain  the  marriage  of  John  Parkinson  and  Mary 
Haworth,  September  26th,  1826. 

A  GREAT  HARWOOD  NATURALIST. 

Mr.  William  Parkinson,  of  Great  Harwood,  near  Blackburn,  employed  by 
the  Accrington  Gas  and  Water  Board  at  the  Great  Harwood  gasworks,  was  widely 
known  as  a  student  of  bird  hfe.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Accrington  Naturalists 
and  Antiquarians’  Society  for  many  years  and  gave  lantern  lectures  on  his 
favourite  study  of  birds. 

The  Jubilee  Souvenir  of  the  Society,  published  in  1905,  includes  his  photo¬ 
graph  among  its  group  of  members,  and  in  which  Mr.  Parkinson  contributed  a 
chapter  on  “Our  Birds.”  He  states: 

“Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  some  of  the  wild  birds  found 
round  about  Accrington,  but  it  is  left  to  the  lover  of  nature  to  know 
the  visitor  from  the  resident;  to  be  able  to  know  the  bird,  even  a 
distance  off,  by  its  note;  and  to  be  able  to  attract  with  a  mimic  of 
that  note.  Who,  when  rambling  through  the  country,  has  not  at 
some  time  or  another  listened  to  the  song,  the  twitter,  or  the  chirrup 
of  those  birds  that  are  common,  not  only  with  us,  but  with  the  whole 
of  the  British  Isles.” 
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A  REMARKABLE  fact  about  the  Parkinsons  of  Southport  is  that  no  less  than  four 
sons  of  John  Parkinson,  of  Paradise  Farm,  Brock,  migrated  there  in  the  early 
days  of  its  development,  and  they  were  the  projenitors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  Parkinsons  in  Southport  and  neighbourhood.  Southport  as  such, 
had  no  existence  prior  to  the  last  decade  of  the  18th  century,  the  site  was  then 
a  waste  of  sandhills,  but  with  the  sea  much  nearer  to  the  coast,  as  the  sand  has 
accumulated  to  the  depth  of  at  least  twelve  feet  during  the  course  of  a  century. 

A  map  of  1736  shows  a  line  of  sandhills  on  the  inland  side  of  what  is  now 
Lord  Street,  then  washed  by  every  high  tide.  At  that  time  only  one  cottage  stood 
near  the  corner  of  what  is  now  Port  Street  and  Portland  Street.  Sandhills  began 
to  form  between  1780  and  1830,  leaving  a  channel  filled  by  a  chain  of  pools  of 
water  until  drained  about  1842,  which  accounts  for  the  imposing  width  of  Lord 
Street,  as  the  original  builders  had  a  preference  for  dry  foundations  on  the  banks 
of  each  side  of  the  pools. 

It  was  due  to  the  enterprise  of  William  Sutton,  known  as  the  “The  Old 
Duke,”  on  account  of  his  fondness  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  whom  he 
appeared  to  have  some  association.  He  was  the  innkeeper  of  the  “Black  Bull,” 
Churchtown,  when,  in  1792,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  a  wooden  structure 
on  the  sandhills  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors,  which  was  considered  such  a 
wild  scheme  that  it  was  known  as  “The  Duke’s  Folly.”  It  was  situate  near  a 
stream  which  formed  a  way  from  the  sea  by  which  small  boats  could  find  shelter, 
where  Duke  Street  is  now  situated.  The  stream  was  named  the  Nile  in  celebration 
of  Nelson’s  great  victory  in  1798  when  Sutton  entertained  his  customers  to  a 
convivial  evening. 

On  that  occasion  Dr.  Barton  proposed  the  name  of  “Southport”  for  the 
small  hamlet  that  had  clustered  by  the  inn.  William  Sutton  let  the  inn  in  1803 
for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years  to  Messrs.  Hilton  and  Leadbetter,  of  Wigan. 

William  Sutton  died  in  1840,  having  lived  to  see  arising  a  flourishing  town 
whose^  foundations  he  had  laid,  and  which  to-day  is  an  enduring  monument  to 
his  wisdom  and  foresight. 

A  tablet  that  was  originally  fixed  upon  the  inn,  now  to  be  seen  along  with 
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a  later  one  in  the  boundary  wall  of  the  gardens  in  Lord  Street,  at  the  corner  of 
Duke  Street,  near  the  original  site,  is  inscribed: 

In  the  Y^ear  of  our  Lord  1792,  this  house  was  built  in  memory  of 

D.  W.  Sutton,  of  North  Meols 

who  was  the  first  founder  and  executor  of  South  Port,  which  was 

called  “his  Folty”  for  many  years,  and  it  proved  that  his  foresight 

was  his  wisdom  which  should  be  remembered  by  the  lords  of  this 
Manor  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  also. 

The  first  record  of  the  Parkinson  brothers  in  connection  with  Southport  is 
that  of  John  Parkinson,  born  December  4th,  1807,  who  as  a  young  man  rode 
postilion,  in  uniform,  on  one  of  the  stage  coach  horses.  Visitors  to  Southport  in 
its  early  days  mostly  arrived  at  Burscough  by  the  packet  boats  on  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  Canal,  and  aw’aited  the  stage  coach  at  the  inn  there,  to  be  taken 
forward  to  Southport. 

John  Parkinson  was  later  promoted  to  stage  coach  driver,  and  married  the 
Burscough  innkeeper’s  daughter,  Ellen.  He  relinquished  his  post  as  stage  coach 
driver  in  1845,  when  he  renovated  “The  Duke’s  Folly,’’  and  had  the  licence 
restored,  which  had  been  suspended  by  the  magistrates  in  1842,  owing  to  the 
dilapidated  state  of  the  premises.  We  glean  from  the  Directory  of  1854  that  he 
was  host  there  when  it  was  described  as  “the  original  Southport  Hotel.’’ 

In  that  year  the  licence  was  transferred  to  the  newly-erected  Royal  Hotel 
on  the  Promenade,  the  old  original  Hotel  being  afterwards  demolished,  which  was 
the  beginning  of  Southport.  John  Parkinson  removed  to  the  Plough  Inn,  Crossens, 
now  rebuilt.  He  was  a  churchwarden  at  Christ  Church,  Lord  Street,  in  1856, 
during  the  time  the  Rev.  Charles  Hesketh  was  Vicar.  In  the  churchyard  of  Christ 
Church,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  is  a  large  fiat  stone  inscribed:  “Burial  Place 
of  John  and  Ellen  Parkinson,”  giving  the  names  of  three  of  their  children  who  died 
young,  along  with  that  of  their  father:  “John  Parkinson,  who  died  February  6th, 
1873,  aged  66  years.” 

John  Parkinson  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters: 

William,  who  had  issue  William,  married  Margaret  Hope  Walsh  (Art 
Master,  Blackpool  School  of  Art,  one  of  whose  paintings,  “Interior 
of  Cartmel  Priory,”  is  in  the  Mayor’s  Parlour,  Accrington  Town 
Hall),  Jennie  and  Ann,  married  Walter  Thomasson,  of  Preesall; 

John,  whose  son  James  emigrated  to  New  Zealand; 

Henry,  who  had  issue  Plenry  and  Richard  (of  Southport),  John  (of 
Tarleton),  Betty  (married  Mr.  Johnson,  formerly  Stationmaster 
at  Preston  Junction); 
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Thomas,  who  had  issue  Percy,  Thomas  and  Victor,  the  latter  in  business 
as  a  butcher  in  Southport  Market; 

Anne ; 

Elizabeth,  married  Henry  James  Neale,  of  Crossens,  corn  miller,  issue 
Henry,  John  and  Marie,  married  Walter  Gibson,  distributing  agent, 
Allied  Newspapers,  Manchester. 

Edmund  Parkinson,  one  of  the  four  brothers  from  Brock,  born  June  12th, 
1813,  was  for  many  years  in  business  as  a  grocer  in  Southport.  He  died  April 
17th,  1886,  aged  73  years,  and  was  interred  at  Southport  Cemetery. 

Rodger  Parkinson,  brother  of  Edmund,  born  May  11th,  1818,  was  a  black¬ 
smith  in  Tulketh  Street,  Southport,  and  also  had  an  apartment  house  for 
visitors.  He  kept  the  “Sailors’  Home’’  in  Lord  Street.  He  died  on  July  6th, 
1895,  aged  77  years,  and  was  interred  at  Southport  Cemetery.  He  had  three  sons, 
John,  Henry,  and  Christopher,  and  one  daughter,  Jane. 

Luke  Parkinson,  born  December  16th,  1822,  kept  the  Blue  xAnchor  Inn  at 
Little  London  for  some  years.  It  then  had  a  thatched  roof.  Around  this  Inn  has 
grown  the  district  of  St.  Luke’s,  He  died  on  June  27th,  1873,  aged  50  years,  and 
was  interred  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Southport. 
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Hey  SHAM,  NOW  incorporated  with  Morecambe,  is  redolent  with  history,  and  has 
a  remarkable  array  of  antiquities  surrounding  its  ancient  church.  Long  before 
Morecambe  received  its  present  name  the  rock  promontory  of  Heysham  was 
known  and  settled  in  by  the  Angles,  one  of  whose  owners  gave  it  a  name. 

Higher  Heysham  has  become  a  desirable  modern  residential  area  of  the 
borough,  while  the  harbour,  with  its  traffic  to  and  from  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of 
Man,  has  brought  Heysham  into  prominence. 

At  Higher  Heysham  is  situate  the  Old  Hall,  an  Elizabethan  manor  house, 
dated  1598,  while  Lower  Heysham  still  retains  its  old-world  aspect  by  the  lane 
that  leads  to  the  shore,  sheltered  by  the  cell-crowned  rocky  headland.  One  old 
house  is  dated  1681,  while  the  rectory  is  quaintness  Itself,  with  gabled  roof  and 
mullioned  windows,  and  dated  1680.  The  ruins  of  St.  Patrick’s  Chapel  has  a 
doorway  of  distinctly  Saxon  type.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  only  example  in 
England  of  a  single  celled  chapel  of  pre- Norman  date.  It  evidently  originated  as 
an  Irish  Mission  station,  as  denoted  by  its  association  with  St.  Patrick,  and  is 
undoubtedly  the  earliest  Christian  remains  of  a  structure  in  Lancashire. 

Still  more  remarkable  are  the  rock-hewn  graves  near  by,  which  have  caused 
much  speculation  in  antiquarian  circles  as  to  their  age.  They  are  certainly  not 
later  than  the  13th  centurv. 

t/ 

Heysham  Church  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  as  the  present  structure 
embodies  a  considerable  amount  of  Anglo-Saxon  masonry,  one  doorway  having 
been  reconstructed  in  the  churchyard.  Succeeding  centuries  have  added  to  the 
church,  with  a  decorated  period  chancel,  and  nave  with  south  aisle  of 
perpendicular  date,  the  north  aisle  having  been  rebuilt  during  the  19th  century. 

The  ancient  church  stands  peacefully  and  reverently  in  the  sequestered 
beauty  of  its  churchyard,  washed  on  its  north  side  by  the  sea,  with  a  view  of 
surpassing  beauty.  All  around  is  an  air  of  antiquity,  breathing  of  other  days,  an 
influence  surviving  all  the  changes  of  time  and  vicissitudes  of  life. 

The  remains  of  a  Saxon  Cross  proclaims  the  early  sanctity  of  this  God’s 
Acre.  The  Hog  Back  memorial  stone  is  a  noteworthy  example  of  the  art  of  the 
Norsemen,  probably  of  10th  century  date,  and  is  the  precursor  of  many  ancient 
stones,  one  bearing  the  carving  of  a  harp  and  another  of  a  sword. 


From  left  to  rig] it : 

MR.  E.  C.  LOWE  (Wigan);  Late  J.  J.  PHELPS,  M.A.  (Eccles) ;  R.  WARDMAlV 
(Cheadle);  HENRY  PARKINSON  (Accrington);  Late  S.  DAVIES  (Frodsham). 

L.  &  C.  Antiquarians  at  Stydd  Church. 

Photo:  H.  i\/.  Jones. 
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One  that  is  of  extreme  interest  to  the  Parkinson  family  is  a  flat  broken  17th 
century  stone  with  raised  inscription,  undoubtedly  the  earliest  memorial  of  the 
Parkinsons  discovered  in  Lancashire. 

The  Parkinsons  were  associated  with  Hey  sham  during  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  when  they  possessed  the  estate  of  Overhouse,  and  held  the  advowson 
of  Heysham  Church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  It  has  witnessed  many 
changes  since  the  time  it  was  in  the  possession  of  a  foreign  Abbey  to  that  of  more 
recent  times.  The  advowson  has  been  long  and  honourably  held  for  nigh  a  century 
by  the  Royds  family,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  most  of  its 
ancient  remains. 

How  and  why  the  Parkinsons  found  their  way  to  Heysham  is  lost  in 
obscurity,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  was  the  branch  of  the  family  from  Fairsnape 
in  Bleasdale  who  were  prominently  connected  with  it. 

The  advowson  or  gift  of  the  living  of  Heysham  Church  during  medieval 
times  was  in  the  possession  of  a  foreign  Abbey,  that  of  St.  Martin,  at  St.  See  s,  in 
Normandy.  The  Rector  of  Heysham  then  paid  annually  the  sum  of  six  shillings 
and  eightpence  to  the  Prior  of  Lancaster,  the  Priory  there  being  an  appendage  of 
St.  See’s.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
advowson  passed  into  lay  hands,  first  to  Thomas  F'leetwood,  and  from  him  to 
the  Croft  family,  one  member,  Edward  Croft,  M.A.,  being  appointed  Rector  of 
Heysham  in  1568. 

Gabriel  Croft  directed  in  1590  that  Gabriel  Baines  should  be  presented  to 
the  next  vacancy,  but  this  was  over-ruled,  because  we  find  that  he  had  agreed 
with  Robert  Parkinson  for  an  annuity  of  forty  shillings  that  Matthew  Kitchen, 
M.A.,  should  succeed,  and  he  was  instituted  to  the  living  in  1591. 

This  first  member  of  the  Parkinson  family  to  become  actively  associated 
with  Heysham  Church  and  its  affairs,  was  Robert  Parkinson,  gentleman,  the 
second  son  of  Ralph  Parkinson,  of  Fairsnape  in  Bleasdale.  He  held  estates  in 
Garstang,  and  that  of  Overhouse  in  Pleysham,  where  he  resided,  having  married 
Margaret  Whitfield,  of  Whitfield,  in  1571. 

Robert  Parkinson  was  a  man  of  some  distinction,  being  appointed  one  of 
the  Queen’s  Commissioners  of  Richmond  for  Causes  Ecclesiastical,  and  had  part 
jurisdiction  in  the  Diocese  of  Chester.  Heysham  was  in  the  Archdeanery  of 
Richmond  in  the  Diocese  of  York,  the  Ribble  dividing  it  from  the  Diocese  of 
Chester.  Robert  Parkinson  acquired  the  advowson  and  patronage  of  Heysham 
Church  from  Edward  Croft  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  in  1600,  the  patronage  being 
held  by  the  Parkinsons  until  well  into  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Fairsnape 
line  of  Parkinsons  ceased. 

Margaret  Parkinson,  who  married  William  Swinglehurst,  of  Harden,  gent., 
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assigned  her  interest  in  a  moiety  of  the  Fairsnape  estate  to  her  cousin,  Robert 
Parkinson,  of  Heysham,  gent.  There  was  a  dispute  regarding  this  matter  in  1580, 
when  Robert  Parkinson  stated  that  he  intended  the  moiety  of  Fairsnape  to  remain 
in  the  right  line  and  name  of  Parkinson,  the  reason  being  that  there  was  no  direct 
descendant  of  Robert  Parkinson  of  Heysham  to  succeed  him.  The  latter  died 
previous  to  1606.  In  that  year  the  Crown  Authorities,  on  behalf  of  the  King, 
made  a  presentation  to  Heysham  Church  which  had  become  vacant  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  Rector,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Calvert,  M.A.,  was  appointed.  This 
was  the  occasion  of  a  dispute  with  Robert  Parkinson,  gent.,  of  Fairsnape,  who 
had  succeeded  his  uncle  as  heir  to  the  Overhouse  estate  and  advowson  of  Heysham 
Church.  Matthew  Kenyon,  however,  continued  to  claim  the  tithes  and  Parsonage 
House  of  Heysham  in  1607,  which  somehow  appears  to  have  been  assigned  to  him. 

The  Parkinson  seventeenth  century  gravestone  in  Heysham  Churchyard 
has  the  following  inscription : 

“1608. — Robert  Parkinson,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Parkinson,  the  Nephew.” 

The  stone  has  been  broken,  and  evidently  a  portion  is  missing  as  the  inscription  is 
incomplete. 

“The  Nephew”  refers  to  Robert  Parkinson,  of  F'’airsnape,  who  succeeded 
his  uncle  at  Heysham  in  the  patronage  of  the  living  of  the  church  and  ownership 
of  Overhouse.  This  stone  confirms  what  is  recorded  on  the  old  Parkinson  Brass 
in  Chipping  Church  relating  to  the  two  children  of  Robert  Parkinson  by  his  first 
wife,  Robert  and  Mary  Parkinson,  who  died  in  infancy.  The  inscription  on  the 
Brass  states  they  “lye  in  Heighsam  Church  where  theire  father  is  Patron.”  The 
stone  indicates  the  son  Robert,  and  is  evidence  that  the  family  were  in  residence 
at  Heysham  at  that  time.  The  first  wife  of  Robert  Parkinson  died  in  1611. 

The  Rev.  William  Ward,  M.A.,  educated  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
was  appointed  Rector  of  Heysham  by  Christopher  Philipson,  of  Galgarth,  and 
Henry  Ward,  of  Rigmarden,  to  whom  the  presentation  had  been  assigned  by 
Robert  Parkinson  in  1638.  He  was  noted  in  the  Survey  during  the  Proctectorate 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  as  “the  painful  pastor  of  the  flock.”  The  Register  of  Heysham 
Church  records  his  death  in  1670:  “dyed  the  last  day  of  Sept.” 

Against  the  interior  East  chancel  wall  is  a  curious  memorial  stone  with  the 
inscription:  “1670.  October  1.  William  Ward.  Pastor  of  this  church  about  JO 
years.  ” 

Robert  Parkinson,  of  Fairsnape  and  Heysham,  by  his  second  wife,  Anne, 
had  a  son  George  Parkinson,  who  succeeded  him.  Robert  Parkinson  married  for 
his  third  wife  Frances  Thompson. 

Robert  Parkinson  in  his  will  dated  23rd  April,  1641,  left  the  Bleasdale 
possessions  to  his  son  George,  along  with  the  water  corn  mill  there,  also  the 
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advowson  or  gift  of  the  living  of  Heysham  Church,  of  which  he  was  the  patron, 
with  land  in  Heysham  and  Pilling.  He  willed  that  Mr.  Ambrose,  minister,  shall 
be  presented  to  the  benefice  of  Heysham,  upon  the  death  of  the  then  incumbent, 
and  when  the  living  should  afterwards  become  void  that  such  of  the  next  of  kin 
of  his  son,  being  capable  thereof,  should  be  presented  to  Heysham  Church.  But 
the  best  intentions  and  schemes  oft  go  astray,  for  no  one  could  at  that  time  have 
foreseen  what  was  to  happen  in  England,  as  the  great  Civil  War  disturbed  the  state 
of  the  country. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Ambrose  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  divines  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  and  was  appointed  King’s  Preacher  in  1632,  at  a  salary  of  £50  per  year. 
The  office  originated  in  a  desire  to  extend  the  reformed  doctrines  in  the  most 
ignorant  parts  of  the  country  by  visiting  certain  districts  and  officiating  in  poor 
chapelries. 

Mr.  Ambrose’s  ministry  was  mainly  exercised  from  Garstang,  and 
Admarsh  Chapel  was  within  his  district,  and  here  he  came  into  communication 
with  Robert  Parkinson  at  Fairsnape.  In  1640  he  was  appointed  Vicar  of  Preston, 
and  was  there  during  the  several  attacks  on  the  town,  being  captured  and  taken 
a  prisoner.  He  was  among  the  Puritan  divines  who  refused  to  conform  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  and  was  numbered  among  the  ejected  worthies  of  1662.  He 
died  in  1668.  Thus  events  frustated  him  being  appointed  to  Heysham  Church,  as 
the  incumbent  there  did  conform,  and  retained  his  living,  while  there  was  no 
successor  among  the  family  of  Parkinsons  to  follow.  So  much  for  the  futility  of 
human  wishes,  for  “Man  proposes  and  God  disposes.’’ 

Robert  Parkinson  left  the  sum  of  forty  shillings  to  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
Hysam  (Heysham)  yearly  for  five  years.  He  also  made  provision  for  his  wife, 
Frances,  who  survived  him  by  allowing  her  the  income  and  profits  arising  from  the 
estate  of  Overhouse,  “for  whose  fidelity,  diligence,  care,  great  love,  and  pains  he 
felt  bound  to  requite.”  Overhouse  is  not  known  at  the  present  time  in  Heysham. 

George  Parkinson  is  recorded  in  the  Commonwealth  Survey  of  churches  as 
being  the  patron  of  Heysham  Church.  He  died  in  1657,  the  last  of  the  Parkinson 
family  to  hold  the  advowson  of  Heysham  Church. 

On  October  18th,  1659,  evidence  was  taken  at  Lancaster  of  witnesses  in  a 
suit  between  Isabell,  widow  of  George  Parkinson,  and  her  mother-in-law, 
respecting  the  latter’s  claim  for  additional  dower.  William  Ward,  Rector  of 
Heysham,  aged  about  49,  deposed  that  “Frances  Parkinson  had  duly  received  the 
profits  of  the  Overhouse  estate  according  to  her  husband’s  evidence.”  Robert 
Lord,  of  Heysham,  also  gave  evidence.  The  will  of  Frances  Parkinson  is  dated 
October  7th,  1662,  thus  closing  another  chapter  of  family  history. 
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Branches  op  the  Parkinson  family  have  been  associated  with  Lancaster 
from  the  16th  century.  The  old  Priory  and  Parish  Church  was  the  last  resting 
place  of  Parkinsons  not  only  of  the  town,  but  from  the  wide  parish  north  of  the 
Kibble.  In  the  municipal  life  of  Lancaster  in  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  centuries, 
the  Parkinsons  contributed  several  members  as  Mayors,  and  they  ably  filled  that 
ofiice  when  the  position  was  no  sinecure.  In  trade  and  industry  they  also  played 
a  useful  part  for  centuries. 

Lawrence  Parkinson,  of  Lancaster,  is  referred  to  in  deeds  of  the  years 
1655  and  1574.  That  he  was  a  person  of  standing  is  indicated  by  his  son  Lawrence 
being  sent  to  Cambridge  in  1575.  Christopher  Parkinson,  gent.,  was  resident  in 
Lancaster  in  1585,  and  in  1622  William  Parkinson  held  his  burgage  of  the  Mayor 
and  Baihffs  of  Lancaster,  his  son  and  heir,  Kichard,  being  then  forty-eight  years 
of  age.  Another  member,  Eobert  Parkinson,  died  in  1629. 

During  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  17th  century  Lancaster  suffered  severely  from 
attacks,  the  castle  being  the  main  objective,  the  town  being  captured  and 
recaptured,  fired  and  plundered  by  contending  forces.  Richard  Parkinson,  of 
Lancaster,  a  Royalist,  in  1649,  was  fined  £20  by  the  sequestrators  appointed  by 
Parliament.  Another  Lancaster  family  who  suffered  as  recusants  in  1680  was 
that  of  Wilham  Parkinson,  described  as  a  webster,  and  Isabel,  his  wife. 

King  Charles  II  passed  through  Lancaster  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  and  at  his  restoration  William  Parkinson,  a  prominent  citizen  (in  all 
probability  the  son  of  the  Royalist)  was  appointed  Mayor  of  Lancaster  in  1666, 
and  again  in  1673.  He  died  in  1694,  his  will  being  proved  in  that  year,  whilst 
that  of  Joshua  Parkinson  was  proved  in  1696.  A  notable  member  of  the  family, 
Robert,  was  Mayor  in  1698,  1706,  and  1715. 

The  year  1715  was  an  exciting  period,  the  invasion  of  England  by  the 
Jacobite  army  taking  place.  When  the  news  spread  that  the  Jacobites  were 
advancing  upon  Lancaster,  Sir  Henry  Hoghton,  of  Hoghton  Tower,  a  strong 
Hanoverian,  in  command  of  the  Lancashire  Mihtia,  hastily  collected  between 
five  and  six  hundred  men  and  placed  them  within  the  town.  He  was  joined  by 
Colonel  Charteris,  of  Hornby  Castle,  who  suggested  that  Skerton  Bridge  should 
be  blown  up,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  thi^  would  be  useless  because  the  river 
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could  easily  be  forded  at  low  water.  What  did  concern  them,  however,  was  a 
vessel  then  lying  in  the  river  Lune,  belonging  to  Lawson,  a  Quaker  merchant, 
of  Lancaster,  and  on  board  of  which  were  six  cannon  and  other  small  arms.  Sir 
Henry  Hoghton  offered  to  purchase  them,  but  the  price  being  considered 
exorbitant,  a  warrant  was  issued  and  the  guns  and  cargo  were  seized. 

^  Urgent  messages  were  sent  to  Preston  seeking  military  assistance,  but  this 
not  being  forthcoming  Sir  Henry  Hoghton  abandoned  Lancaster  and  retired  with 
his  Militia,  leaving  the  commandeered  guns  behind,  as  the  enemy  approached 
the  town. 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  Mayor,  Robert  Parkinson,  himself  a  strong 
Hanoverian,  that  he  stuck  to  his  post,  although  deserted  by  the  Militia  and  Sir 
Henry  Hoghton.  The  Jacobite  army  under  General  Forster  and  the  Earl  of 
Derwentwater,  entered  the  town  on  November  7th,  1715,  with  swords  drawn, 
drums  beating,  banners  flying,  and  the  bagpipes  playing.  The  army  entered  by 
way  of  Bridge  Lane  and  China  Lane,  proceeding  to  the  Market  Square,  where 
King  James  III  was  proclaimed  the  lawful  sovereign.  Afterwards  was  held  the 
reception  of  Lancashire  gentlemen  who  placed  their  swords  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Stuart  cause,  among  them  being  Albert  Hodgson,  of  Leighton  Hall;  Ralph 
Standish,  of  Borwick  Hall;  John  Dalton,  of  Thurnham  Hall;  Edward  Tyldesley, 
of  Myerscough;  and  Richard  Butler,  of  Rawcliffe  Hall,  all  being  made  captains 
in  the  Jacobite  army. 

The  Mayor  was  missing,  having  kept  indoors.  Six  of  the  highlanders  were 
appointed  to  search  the  town  for  arms  and  forced  the  unwilling  Mayor  to  go  with 
them  from  door  to  door  demanding  arms,  which  if  not  delivered  up,  the  highlanders 
plundered.  They  were  not  very  successful,  but  wLat  they  obtained  they  did  not 
pay  for,  a  procedure  the  Mayor  was  forced  to  witness. 

The  following  day,  officers,  soldiers  and  townsfolk  made  their  way  to  the 
Parish  Church  when  the  service  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Paul,  a  Church  of 
England  clergyman  who  had  joined  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater.  The  good  people 
of  Lancaster  expected  evil  treatment  from  the  rebels,  but  to  their  credit,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  account  of  an  eye  witness,  Peter  Clarke,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Earl  of  Derwentwater 's  men  in  the  town  no  inhabitant  received  any  bodily  harm. 
The  gentlemen  officers  paid  for  their  “commons,"  that  is,  board.  The  common 
soldiers  paid  little  or  nothing,  but  were  hospitably  entertained  and  were  very 
sorrowful  to  leave  their  new  surroundings.  They  occupied  the  town  for  two  days 
and  left  on  November  9th  to  meet  their  fate  at  Preston,  to  the  great  relief  of 
Robert  Parkinson,  the  Mayor. 

The  will  of  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Lancaster,  was  proved  in  1723.  Lancaster 
suffered  invasion  again  in  1745  by  Jacobite  forces  under  Prince  Charles  Edward 
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Stuart,  the  “Bonnie  Prince  Charlie”  of  romance.  Among  those  who  joined  was 
John  Smith,  of  Hazleheads,  second  son  of  James  Smith,  of  Forton,  who  married 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Uazlehurst,  Bleasdale,  gent.  For  his 
share  in  the  rising  he  was  imprisoned  in  Lancaster  Castle.  His  widow  lived  to  a 
good  old  age  and  died  March  22nd,  1791,  aged  92  years. 

There  were  several  Parkinsons  noted  in  Lancaster  as  clockmakers,  one  being 
Robert  Parkinson,  wRose  will  was  proved  in  1760.  A  successor  in  the  same  trade 
was  William  Parkinson,  his  will  being  proved  in  1799.  Robert  Parkinson,  of 
London,  was  a  member  of  the  Clockmaker’s  Company  in  1637. 

Among  the  prominent  clockmakers  in  London  during  the  19th  century 
whose  names  are  noted  on  clocks  are:  William  Parkinson,  1801;  James  Parkinson, 
of  Cross  Street,  Goswell  Road,  1820;  Henry  Parkinson,  Great  Sutton  Street, 
1835,  and  Red  Lion  Street,  1842;  Parkinson  and  Bouts,  Gracechurch  Street, 
1857.  The  last  representative  of  the  firm,  Daniel  Bouts,  died  in  1883. 

Lancaster  Museum  is  housed  in  the  old  Town  Hall,  erected  on  the  site  of  a 
still  older  hall,  at  a  cost  of  £2,200,  by  Robert  Dickenson,  of  Lancaster,  from  a 
design  by  Major  Garratt,  who  was  made  a  Freeman  of  the  town  for  his  work,  the 
foundation  stone  being  laid  in  March,  1781. 

James  Parkinson  was  elected  Mayor  of  Lancaster  in  1801,  his  will  being 
proved  in  1804.  A  noted  personality  in  Lancaster  at  that  time  was  Dr.  Roger 
Parkinson,  described  as  Doctor  of  Physic,  whose  will  was  proved  in  1809.  In 
that  year  the  will  of  Wilham  Parkinson,  of  Lancaster,  ironmonger,  was  also 
proved.  There  was  a  John  Parkinson  in  1799,  and  John  Parkinson,  of  Common 
Garden  Street,  in  1845. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of.  Lancaster  there  were  several  families 
of  Parkinsons.  An  estate  belonging  to  Hugh  Anderton  at  Scotsforth  was  acquired 
in  1562  by  Roger  Parkinson.  Later  members  were  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Scots¬ 
forth,  whose  will  was  proved  in  1672,  and  Ehzabeth  Parkinson,  presumably  his 
wife;  Edward  and  Margaret  Parkinson,  recusants,  in  1680;  Richard  Parkinson,  of 
Langthwaite  in  Scotforth,  was  a  tanner  in  1702;  and  James  Parkinson,  of  Heaton, 
whose  will  was  proved  in  1692. 

Ann - ,  married  one  of  the  Parkinsons  of  Bulke  (2nd  wife),  and  they 

had  issue:  Margaret  (married  Edmund  Edmundson),  William,  Edmund  and 
Elizabeth  (married  Francis  Hunter). 

Ann  Parkinson  survived  her  husband  and  her  will  proved  7th  December, 
1655,  mentions  Robert  Parkinson,  her  stepson,  also  Robert  Parkinson,  son  of 
William,  of  White  Cross,  and  William  Parkinson,  of  Cragg. 

Edward  Parkinson,  of  Bulke,  gent,  was  concerned  in  the  sale  of  some 
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promises  at  Skerton  on  November  23rd,  1667,  along  with.  William  Metcalf,  of 
Skerton,  and  Robert  Corwen,  of  Torrisholme.  There  was  a  descendant  Thomas 
Parkinson  at  Bulke  in  1845,  and  in  that  year  there  was  a  Thomas  Parkinson,  of 
Cable  Street,  Lancaster.  The  Rev.  Father  James  Parkinson,  assistant  priest  at 
St.  Peter’s  Church  (now  Cathedral),  Lancaster,  died  January  18th,  1883.  He  was 
previously  at  Croft,  near  Warrington. 

In  the  picturesque  Lune  valley,  near  the  celebrated  “Crook  o’  Lune,’’  lies 
the  village  of  Caton,  with  its  church  dating  back  to  the  Normans,  of  which  the 
only  evidence  is  a  doorway.  The  tower  is  of  Perpendicular  date,  the  rest  of  the 
church  having  been  rebuilt  in  more  recent  times.  Evidence  is  obtained  from  wills 
that  members  of  the  Parkinson  family  living  in  Brookhouse-in-Caton  were  Robert, 
in  1667,  Barbara  1674,  Francis  1683,  Robert  1702,  William  1719,  and  Thomas, 
of  Brookhouse,  gent,  1803.  At  Moorside,  John  Parkinson  1704,  and  at  Intack- 
in-Caton  Mary  Parkinson  1719.  Littledale  forms  a  parcel  of  the  Manor  of 
Thornton,  and  a  chase  in  the  Forest  of  Quernmore.  The  principal  residence  there, 
“The  Cragg,”  was  presented  by  the  first  Lord  Mounteagle,  of  Hornby  Castle,  to 
Richard  Baines,  his  Lordship’s  standard  bearer,  at  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field. 
There  is  a  field  on^he  estate  named  Flodden,  from  its  similarity  to  the  field  from 
which  his  honours  sprang.  The  Parkinsons  acquired  “The  Cragg’’  by  marriage. 
The  first  recorded  member  of  this  branch  was  Robert  Parkinson,  whose  will  was 
proved  in  1636,  his  widow  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  AVilliam  Baynes, 
dying  in  1646.  They  had  issue :  William  (1),  Richard,  Anne,  Margaret,  Francis 
(of  Haushouse  and  Tonguemoor, 'will  proved  1683),  Elizabeth,  Jennet  and  Robert. 

1.  — William  Parkinson,  died  1681,  married,  issue:  Robert  (2),  William, 
Richard  of  Langthwaite,  Lawrence  of  Quernmore,  Elizabeth,  Francis  of  Caton. 

2.  — Robert,  will  proved  1702,  married  Mary  Procter  (will  proved  1719), 
issue  :  Thomas  Parkinson  (alias  Procter,  of  Intack,  married  Maudlen  Bateson), 
and  William  (3). 

3.  — William  Parkinson,  born  1681,  living  in  1719,  married  Mary  Jones,  of 

Caton,  issue:  Margaret,  Richard  (4),  Lawrence  and  Robert.  The  latter,  born 
March  1716/17,  died  1758,  married  Elizabeth  Thornton,  of  Melling,  issue: 
William  (6),  Elizabeth  (married  Thomas  Winde  Faithwaite,  died  1818),  Mary 
(married -  Bagot). 

4.  — Richard  Parkinson,  died  unmarried,  will  proved  1779,  possessed  three 
dwelling  houses  on  north  side  of  Church  Street,  Lancaster. 

5.  — William  Parkinson,  nephew,  succeeded  to  “The  Cragg.”  Living  1798, 

married  Mary - .  Issue :  Robert  Parkinson,  last  of  the  male  line,  will  proved 

1849,  married  Ellen  Procter,  no  issue. 
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The  Cragg  estate  reverted  to  the  grandson  of  Elizabeth  Eaithwaite,  Thomas 
Winder  Eaithwaite,  of  Potts  Yeats,  born  1820,  died  1875,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son  John  Rigg  Eaithwaite*,  born  1850,  of  Southport,  Ereeman  of 
Lancaster,  married  Lydia  Cottam  Townson,  of  Ash  House,  Caton,  died  1900. 
Issue :  Catherine  Anne,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Thomas  Winder  Eaithwaite,  died  1922, 
from  wounds  received  in  the  Great  War;  buried  at  Caton. 

In  the  Hundred  of  Lonsdale,  beyond  Lancaster,  records  of  the  Parkinson 
family  are  scanty,  only  here  and  there  in  the  scattered  villages  do  we  find  a  branch 
of  the  family  settled.  The  mihtary  muster  roll  for  Lonsdale  Hundred  in  1574 
contains  the  name  of  Lawrence  Parkinson,  who  had  to  supply  “one  longbow,  a 
sheave  of  arrows,  steel  cap  and  bill.” 

Erom  wills  we  gather  that  at  Melling  in  Lunesdale  there  were  three 
Parkinson  homesteads:  Robourindale  in  Melling,  James  Parkinson  1600,  Robert 
1706,  Richard  1735;  Parkhouse  in  Melling,  Edward  Parkinson  1637;  Warfe  in 
Melling,  Eliza  Parkinson  1668. 

Erom  wiUs  proved  at  Lancaster  we  learn  that  there  resided  at  Hornby : 
William  Parkinson  1665,  William  Parkinson  1682,  and  Isabel  1709.  Thomas 
North  and  his  mother  raised  £10,000  by  mortgage  on  their  properties  from  James 
Parkinson,  of  Lancaster  and  Hornby,  after  the  latter’s  decease,  and  his  executors 
took  action  against  the  Norths. 

Thomas  North  and  his  mother  raised  £10,000  by  mortgage  on  their 
properties  from  James  Parkinson,  of  Lancaster  and  Hornby,  and  after  the  latter’s 
decease  his  executors  took  action  against  the  Norths. 

At  Langthwaite,  in  the  parish  of  Lancaster,  it  is  singular  that  two 
named  Richard  and  Erancis  lived  there  at  the  same  time:  Richard  Parkinson 
1718,  Erancis  1720,  Richard  (yeoman)  1720,  Erancis  1724,  Edward  1730.  At 
Burswick  also  resided  Robert  Parkinson  (will  dated  1726). 

The  parish  register  of  Whittington,  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale  contains  the 
entry:  “Alice,  daughter  of  Mr.  Christopher  Parkinson,  buried  26th  September, 
1675,”  and  “Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Parkinson,  baptised  11th  July,  1727.” 
Just  simple  records,  but  they  prove  the  presence  of  the  Parkinsons. 

Also  recorded  in  Cartmell  register:  “Thomas  Parkinson,  1605,  had  an 
infant  son,  Thomas,  baptised  and  buried  the  same  year,”  and  “Agnes  Parkinson, 
of  Lindell,  buried  16th  June,  1645.” 

At  Grange-over- Sands  it  is  recorded  that  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Yewbarrow 
House,  born  at  Trawden,  near  Colne,  in  business  as  a  draper  in  Bradford,  married 


*To  John  Rigg  Faithwaite  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  particulars  and  pedigree 

of  the  Parkinsons  of  the  Cragg,  Littledale. 
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The  Cragg  estate  reverted  to  the  grandson  of  Ehzabeth  Faithwaite,  Thomas 
Winder  Faithwaite,  of  Potts  Yeats,  born  1820,  died  1875,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son  John  Rigg  Faithwaite*,  born  1850,  of  Southport,  Freeman  of 
Lancaster,  married  Lydia  Cottam  Townson,  of  Ash  House,  Caton,  died  1900, 
Issue:  Catherine  Anne,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Thomas  Winder  Faithwaite,  died  1922, 
from  wounds  received  in  the  Great  War;  buried  at  Caton. 

In  the  Hundred  of  Lonsdale,  beyond  Lancaster,  records  of  the  Parkinson 
family  are  scanty,  only  here  and  there  in  the  scattered  villages  do  we  find  a  branch 
of  the  family  settled.  The  mihtary  muster  roll  for  Lonsdale  Hundred  in  1574 
contains  the  name  of  Lawrence  Parkinson,  who  had  to  supply  “one  longbow,  a 
sheave  of  arrows,  steel  cap  and  bill.” 

From  wills  we  gather  that  at  Melling  in  Lunesdale  there  were  three 
Parkinson  homesteads:  Robourindale  in  Melling,  James  Parkinson  1600,  Robert 
1706,  Richard  1735;  Parkhouse  in  Melling,  Edward  Parkinson  1637;  Warfe  in 
Melling,  Eliza  Parkinson  1668. 

From  wiUs  proved  at  Lancaster  we  learn  that  there  resided  at  Hornby : 
William  Parkinson  1665,  William  Parkinson  1682,  and  Isabel  1709.  Thomas 
North  and  his  mother  raised  £10,000  by  mortgage  on  their  properties  from  James 
Parkinson,  of  Lancaster  and  Hornby,  after  the  latter’s  decease,  and  his  executors 
took  action  against  the  Norths. 

Thomas  North  and  his  mother  raised  £10,000  by  mortgage  on  their 
properties  from  James  Parkinson,  of  Lancaster  and  Hornby,  and  after  the  latter’s 
decease  his  executors  took  action  against  the  Norths. 

At  Langthwaite,  in  the  parish  of  Lancaster,  it  is  singular  that  two 
named  Richard  and  Francis  lived  there  at  the  same  time:  Richard  Parkinson 
1718,  Francis  1720,  Richard  (yeoman)  1720,  Francis  1724,  Edward  1730.  At 
Burswick  also  resided  Robert  Parkinson  (will  dated  1726). 

The  parish  register  of  Whittington,  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale  contains  the 
entry:  “Alice,  daughter  of  Mr.  Christopher  Parkinson,  buried  26th  September, 
1675,”  and  “Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Parkinson,  baptised  11th  July,  1727.” 
Just  simple  records,  but  they  prove  the  presence  of  the  Parkinsons. 

Also  recorded  in  Cartmell  register:  “Thomas  Parkinson,  1605,  had  an 
infant  son,  Thomas,  baptised  and  buried  the  same  year,”  and  “Agnes  Parkinson, 
of  Lindell,  buried  16th  June,  1645.” 

At  Grange-over- Sands  it  is  recorded  that  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Yewbarrow 
House,  born  at  Trawden,  near  Colne,  in  business  as  a  draper  in  Bradford,  married 


*To  John  Rigg  Faithwaite  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  particulars  and  pedigree 

of  the  Parkinsons  of  the  Cragg,  Littledale. 


Henry 
born  1849 
died  1852 
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Robei-jl  Parkinson  =  Elizabeth  Baynes, 


of  Th^  Cragg 
BurieJ  14th  Ang., 
lf.3G,  4t  Caton 


dan.  of  Wm.  Baynes, 
of  The  Cragg. 

Bapt.  10th  Jan.,  1587-8. 
Marr.  2Gth  Jan.,  1602-3. 
Buried  3rd  July,  1646, 
at  Caton. 


Richard  Parkinson 
named  as  brotlier 
to  Robert. 


William  =  ■ 
of  The  Cragg. 

Buried  at  Caton, 
18th  Aug.,  1681 


Richard 

bapt.  April,  1610 


I 

Anne 

bapt.  at  Caton 
7tl)  May,  1613 


i  Margaret 
bapt.  at  Caton 
!  1st  March,  1616-17 


I 


Francis  =  ■ 
of  Hanshouse 
bapt.  at  Caton 
14th  June,  1622 

William,  living  1672 


Elizabetlr  Jennet  =  William  Dobson 


Robert,  born  1627 


Will  proved  1702 
Buried  at  Caton 
23rd  March, 
1701-2 


Robert  =  Mary  Procter 


Married  at  Caton 
26th  April,  1680 


William 

Bapt.  10th  Feb.,  1638-9 
Buried  at  Caton, 

29th  June,  1666 


I 

Richard 

Bapt.  13th  ;May,  1641 


I 

Lawrence 

living  in  1702,  when 
lie  took  an  inventory 
of  his  brother  Robert’s 
estate. 


Elizabeth  =z  Thomas  Dobson, 
of  Tunstall 


Francis,  born  1644 


I 

Edward,  born  1648 


Thomas  =  Maudlen  Bateson 
alias  Procter  April  10th,  1716 
of  Intack 


of  The  Cragg. 
Bapt.  19th  July, 
1681,  at  Caton 


William  =  Mary  Jones 


of  Caton. 
Married  there, 
9th  Aug.  1706 


Margaret 
born  1708 


Richard 
of  The  Cragg. 
Died  unmarried 
1779 


I 


Lawrence  = 


Dobson 


Roberta  Elizabeth  Thornton 


born  March 
1716-17 


.1. 

William  =  Mary 
of  The  Cragg, 
living  1798 


of  Melling 
1741 


Elizabeths  Thomas  Winder  Faithwaite 


born  1745 
married  1775 
died  1818 
Heiress  to 
Cragg  Estate 


born  1728,  died  1810 
Freeman  of  Lancaster 


MarysBagot 
living  1776 


Henry  Faithwaite  =  Ann  Procter 


born  1785,  died  1830 
Freeman  of  Lancaster 


born  1798 
married  1820 
died  1843 


Thomas  Winder  Faithwaite  =  (1st)  Ann  Rigg  (2nd)  Mary  Townson 


born  1820,  died  1875, 
at  Bolton-le-Sands. 
Freeman  of  Lancaster 


of  Applegarth,  of  Caton 

Middleton,  died  1911 

Westmorland 
married  1848 
died  1864 


Villia: 


William 

Faithwaite 


Elizabeth 
Parkinson 
Faithwaite 
b.  1824 
d.  1843 


Alices  Peter  E.  Hinde  John 

boi'n  1827  of  Uv^erpool  died  vount 

died  1890 


Ann  s  William  Graham 
born  1830  of  Liverpool 
died  1899 


John  Rigg  With waite  s  Lydia  Cottam  Townson 


born  23rd  Feb.,  1850 
Freeman  of  Lancaster 


of  Ash  House,  Caton 
born  1847,  died  1900 


Robert  Parkinson  Faithwaite 
born  Feb.  23rd,  1850,  died  1889 


Thomas  Winder 


Ann  William  Henry  Antiiony  Richard  Septimus  Lancelot'  Dowbiggin  Edward  Nelson  Agnes  Elizabeth  Alice 


Catherine  Anne 
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Marv  Elizabetlr 


Thomas  Winder- 
born  1878,  died 
from  result  of  war 
wound.  Great  War, 
1922,  buried  at  Caton 


Pedigree  compiled  from  Wills, 
Registers,  etc.,  by  John  Rigg 
Faithwaite,  Esq.,  of  Southport. 
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Mary  Stansfield,  and  had  issue;  Tabitha,  born  1804,  married  Robert  Crossland, 
of  Bradford;  Thomas,  born  1802,  married  Deborah  Stansfield,  and  died  October, 
1832.  The  latter  had  one  son,  Robert,  born  in  1830  at  Yewbarrow  House,  and 
who  married  Emily  Jesper,  having  issue:  Allen,  died  young;  Lucy  Anne,  born 
April,  1863;  Isabel,  born  May,  1865. 

At  Silverdale :  Henry  Parkinson,  yeoman,  will  proved  1807. 

Among  the  wills  proved  at  Lancaster  are  Anne  Parkinson,  of  “The 
Stanley,"  widow,  1638,  and  Edmund  Parkinson,  of  “Booke,"  1680.  Baines’ 
Directory  for  1825,  records:  Hankinson  Parkinson,  hnen  draper,  New  Street; 
Henry  Parkinson,  butcher,  Shambles;  Robert  Parkinson,  hosier,  Cheapside; 
William  Parkinson,  brazier,  Rosemary  Lane;  all  of  Lancaster. 
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PARKINSONS  OF  WYRESDALE 

Wyresdale  is  a  delightful  area  of  Lancashire,  adjoining  the  fells  bordering 
on  Yorkshire.  Here  the  river  Wyre  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Tarnbrook 
and  Maxshaw  streams.  Upper  Wyresdale,  amid  the  high  moorlands,  is  bleak  in 
winter,  but  glorious  in  summer  and  autumn,  with  vast  tracts  of  heather  on  the 
fells.  From  this  vantage  point  can  be  seen  a  magnificent  view  of  the  dale 
extending  to  the  Fylde  and  Cockersand  coastline,  with  the  silver  line  of  the  Lune 
threading  its  way  by  Glasson  Dock.  The  Chapter  House  of  Cockersand  Abbey  can 
be  seen  on  the  coastline,  and  Cockerham  Sands  and  Pilling,  round  to  Knott  End 
and  Fleetwood. 

Here  in  this  sequestered  corner  of  Lancashire,  for  some  centuries,  was 
situated  the  Eoyal  Forest  of  Wyresdale. 

Wyresdale  is  the  western  entrance  of  the  far-famed  Trough  of  Lowland. 
For  centuries  this  fell-land  pass  formed  part  of  the  main  arter}^  between  Lancaster 
and  Clitheroe,  being  the  route  traversed  by  John  Paslew,  last  Abbot  of  Whalley, 
after  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and  many  prisoners  were 
brought  that  way  to  Lancaster,  traversing  Wyresdale,  Quernmore  Valley,  and 
over  High  Cross  Moor,  to  meet  their  doom  in  the  castled  pile. 

About  the  year  1127,  the  Furness  monks  sent  a  small  colony  to  found  a 
settlement  in  Wyresdale,  but  evidently  they  did  not  like  the  place,  for  they  left 
it  sometime  between  1188  and  1200  to  found  Wythney  Abbey  in  Ireland.  The 
exact  site  of  their  establishment  in  Wyresdale  is  unknowm,  although  Abbey  stead 
locates  its  vicinity. 

Sir  William  Molyneux,  of  Sefton,  through  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
the  Forester  of  Wyresdale,  acquired  landed  interests  in  the  forest  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  Later  this  lapsed  until  recent  times,  when  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Sefton  acquired  the  Abbeystead  possessions,  and  built  Abbeystead  House  as  a 
shooting  box  in  1885-7,  which  has  the  proportions  and  dignity  of  a  mansion, 
picturesque  in  its  situation  overlooking  the  lake-like  reservoir  of  the  Lancaster 
Corporation. 

Wyresdale  Church  is  illuminated  by  oil  lamps  suspended  from  old  oak 
beams.  A  ’cello  hanging  on  the  vestry  wall  is  a  relic  of  former  days  when  singing 
was  led  by  stringed  instruments.  The  church  contains  several  stained  glass 
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windows  to  the  memory  of  members  of  the  Earl  of  Sef ton’s  family.  The  gift  of 
the  living  of  Wyresdale  Church  was  transferred  from  the  Vicar  of  Lancaster  to 
the  Earl  of  Sefton  about  1926,  as  the  parish  is  co-extensive  with  the  Abbeystead 
estates. 

The  School  at  Abbeystead  was  founded  by  William  Cawthorne,  a  native 
of  Wyresdale,  who  held  an  official  position  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
London.  A  stone  tablet  in  the  interior  of  the  school  bears  this  inscription:  “This 
School  founded  by  William  Cawthorne,  gentleman.  Anno  Domini  1674.  Vel  Doce, 
vel  Dixe,  vel  Dixede’’ — a  Latin  quotation  similar  to  the  one  adopted  at  Brabbin’s 
School,  Chipping. 

The  ancient  Forest  of  Wyresdale  was  co-extensive  with  those  of  Bleasdale 
and  Quernmore.  A  forest  consisted  of  a  tract  of  country  in  which  the  hunting 
rights  belonged  to  the  King  and  included  moor  and  pasture  as  well  as  woodland. 
The  dwellers  within  those  bounds  were  subject  to  special  laws  and  courts,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  protect  wild  animals,  and  to  prevent  any  building  or 
reclaiming  of  land  in  the  forest  area.  These  forests  came  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  There  was  a  group  of  foresters  and  keepers  resident 
at  the  various  vaccaries  of  the  forest. 

Poaching  was  one  of  the  chief  offences  tried  in  the  Woodmote  or  Court 
of  the  Forest.  In  1299  “Harry,  the  parker  of  Quernmore,  swore  that  on  Sunday 
after  the  Feast  of  St.  Ceceila,  he  was  standing  in  the  park  and  saw  through  the 
park  pales  Richard  of  Thurnham  and  Richard  Cocker  kill  a  doe  and  carry  it  off. 
He  followed  them  and  shot  arrows  at  them,  so  that  they  fled  leaving  the  venison, 
which  was  carried  to  Lancaster  Castle.’’ 

At  the  time  of  the  disforesting,  begun  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll,  the  various 
vaccaries  were  let  out  to  tenants  at  will.  It  was  at  that  period  that  the  erection 
of  most  of  the  old  homesteads  began. 

SWAINSHEAD. 

One  of  the  families  who  early  settled  in  the  Wyresdale  Forest  were  the 
Parkinsons  from  the  adjoining  fells  around  Bleasdale.  Edmund  Parkinson  died 
there  in  1533.  In  the  second  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  Thomas  Parkinson 
obtained  a  lease  of  the  Vaccary  of  Swainshead,  which  became  the  family  seat  for 
several  generations. 

Lawrence  Parkinson,  son  of  Thomas,  of  Swainshead  Hall,  was  twice 

married,  his  first  wife  being  Margaret  - ,  and  his  second  wife  a  daughter 

of  Christopher  Thomson,  of  Chapel  House,  in  Wyresdale.  He  was  interred  at 
Lancaster,  his  will  being  proved  in  1592.  By  his  first  wife  he  left  three  sons  and 
three  daughters,  Thomas,  Lawrence  and  Francis,  Ann,  Margaret  and  Catherine. 
The  last-named  married  John  Johnson,  of  Hornby. 
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Lawrence  Parkinson,  the  second  son  of  Lawrence,  appears  to  have  settled 
on  the  estate  of  Lower  Swainshead,  and  in  1630  had  to  compound  for  it  on  account 
*of  his  being  a  recusant,  having  to  pay  a  fine  of  three  pounds  per  year,  that  sum 
tlien  being  of  greater  value  than  now.  Notwithstanding  this,  when  the  Civil  War 
began  between  Charles  I  and  his  Parliament,  he  espoused  the  Eoyahst  cause,  and 
the  tide  of  war  going  in  favour  of  the  Parliament  he  had  his  estate  sequestered 
for  his  delinquency.  His  death  occurred  previous  to  1652,  os  m  that  year  his 
widow  Faith  Parkinson,  desired  to  compound  for  her  late  husband’s  estate,  to 
which ’she  must  have  succeeded.  Their  descendant,  William  Parkinson,  however, 
had  his  estate  seejuestered  for  recusancy  in  1717. 

Frances  Parkinson,  third  son  of  Lawrence,  sold  his  interest  in  the  messuage 
and  tenement  called  Chapel  House  in  the  vaocary  of  Abbeystead,  inherited  from 
his  step-mother.  He  was  in  residence  at  Kiddenhey,  Clitheroe,  in  the  year  1629. 

Thomas  Parkinson,  eldest  son  of  Lawrence,  succeeded  his  father  m 
possession  of  Swainshead  Hall,  and  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Winder, 
of  Stonehead,  near  Swainshead.  On  his  death  he  was  interred  in  the  family 
resting  place  at  Lancaster,  his  will  being  proved  in  the  year  1639.  There  were 
two  sons  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Parkinson;  of  the  youngest,  Nicholas,  we  have 
little  record  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  living  in  1664.  The  eldest  son,  Lawrence, 
was  at  Swainshead,  his  wife  being  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Francis  Orrell  of 
Farringdon,  gent.  He  also  was  interred  at  Lancaster,  his  will  being  proved  m 
1664.  They  left  three  sons  and  five  daughters;  Eichard,  Thomas,  of  Wyresdale 
(Uving  1701),  William,  Mary,  Jane,  Anne,  Clara,  and  Elin.  The  youngest  son, 
William,  was  born  about  1662.  When  about  forty  years  of  age  he  resided  at 

“Windmill  Sayles,’’  Lytham. 

Eichard  Parkinson,  gent.,  of  Swainshead  (eldest  son  of  Lawrence),  marn^ 
Jane,  daughter  of  John  Anderton.  He  purchased  Calder  Vaocary  from  Mr^ 
Fanshawe,  of  Essex.  Eichard  Parkinson  was  living  in  1701-2,  his  wife  survived 
him,  as  she  later  resided  at  Preston.  They  had  two  children,  Eichard  and  Mary. 


NETHEE  WYEESDALE. 

Another  member  from  Fairsnape  in  Bleasdale  settled  in  Wyresdale,  Thomas 
Parkinson,  was  summoned  in  1601  by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  erecting  a  mill 
in  Wyresdale  without  royal  permission.  Also  Jennet  Parkinson,  spinster, 
interred  at  Cockerham  on  April  7th,  1601,  and  Christopher  Parkinson,  interred 

at  the  same  place  on  July  3rd,  1601. 

Thomas  Parkinson,  from  Oakencloiigh,  settled  at  Nether  Wyresdale.  His 
wiU  was  proved  in  1678.  He  had  three  sons,  Edward,  died' young;  Nicholas, 
succeeded  his  father  at  Nether  Wyresdale,  will  dated  1691  and  proved  in  1692; 
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John,  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas,  of  Abbeystead,  will  proved  in  1680.  He  had 
five  sons:  (1)  Robert,  the  eldest*;  (2)  James,  of  VVyresdale,  his  widow  administered 
in  1703;  (3)  Nicholas,  died  young;  (4)  John,  actively  concerned  in  the  Jacobite 
Rising  of  1715,  when  disaster  overtook  them  at  Preston,  with  the  surrender  of 
the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and  the  Jacobite  force.  Executions  and  transportation 
followed  for  many,  and  others  had  their  estates  confiscated,  among  the  latter 
being  John  Parkinson,  who  forfeited  his  estate  at  Myerscough,  which  was  sold  to 
William  Greenhalgh  in  1718.  The  estate  was  only  small  yet  John  Parkinson 
was  described  as  “gentleman”;  (5)  the  youngest  son,  Thomas,  of  Haythorn- 
thwaite,  situate  on  the  romantic  amphitheatre  of  fells,  was  concerned  in  the  sale 
of  land  at  Cantsfield  in  1756,  and  left  a  son,  Christopher  Parkinson. 

The  line  of  descent  of  this  branch  of  the  Parkinsons  was  continued  by 
the  family  of  Robert,  the  eldest  brother,  who  had  five  sons  named  Nicholas,  John, 
James  (a  priest),  Thomas  and  William.  The  latter  married  a  daughter  of  Henry 
Pickering,  of  Great  Eccleston. 

William  Parkinson  settled  at  Great  Eccleston  in  the  Fylde  of  Lancashire, 
and  had  issue  Agnes,  married  James  Smith;  Joseph,  died  young;  Mary,  married 

Richard  Gillows;  AHce,  became  a  nun;  Ann,  married  -  Crookhall;  and 

Robert,  married - Adamson.  The  latter  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters 

(see  pedigree),  one  of  the  sons  being  the  Rev.  Father  Thomas  Parkinson,  of 
London,  who  collected  valuable  material  concerning  the  Featherstonehaughs  and 
Parkinsons  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Edmund  Parkinson  resided  at  Dolphinholme  in  1615.  He  had  two 
daughters,  Alis  and  Anne,  both  baptised  at  Cockerham  Church.  There  was  also 
James  Parkinson,  of  Dolphinholme,  interred  at  Cockerham  in  1621,  and  his  son 
Edmund,  also  interred  there  in  1640,  his  will  being  proved  in  the  same  year.  He 
was  followed  by  Thomas  Parkinson,  whose  will  was  proved  in  1685. 

Richard  Parkinson,  of  Over  Lea,  whose  will  was  proved  in  1692,  w'as 
succeeded  by  his  son  William  and  his  wife  Ellen,  both  living  in  1717. 

OVER  WYRESDALE. 

The  Parkinsons  of  Over  Wyresdale  claimed  their  descent  from  William 
Parkinson,  a  younger  son  of  the  Fairsnape  fine. 

Richard  Parkinson  put  in  a  claim  for  his  father’s  lands  in  Goosnargh 
against  Hornby,  defendant.  His  son,  Richard,  held  lands  in  Claughton  in  1622, 
Edward  being  his  son  and  heir. 

*The  writer  of  this  volume  is  indebted  to  the  MSS  of  the  Rev.  Father  Thomas  Parkinson 

for  valuable  information  placed  at  the  writer’s  disposal  by  the  kindness  of 

Dr.  Parkinson,  J.P. 
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Richard  Parkinson,  of  Barniker,  of  the  Wyresdale  line,  whose  will  was 
proved  in  1683  (see  pedigree),  was  the  son  of  Edward. 

Richard,  of  Wyresdale  (son  of  Richard,  of  Barniker),  had  two  sons,  William, 
of  Over  Wyresdale,  and  Edward.  The  younger  son  registered  his  lands  in  1718 
at  Broughton,  Bleasdale  and  Weeton.  There  were  two  sons  of  the  latter:  John, 

married  Ann  - ,  and  had  issue  three  daughters,  Ann  (married  Robert 

Platt),  Mary  (married  John  Hall),  and  Margaret  (married  Henry  Hall). 

The  younger  son  of  Edward  was  Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Weeton,  a  quaint 
old-world  village  near  Blackpool.  He  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  John  (died 
young),  and  Henry,  who  became  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  being  ordained  on 
March  25th,  1791.  While  at  Great  Eccleston  he  partially  rebuilt  the  church  and 
added  a  gallery  in  1801.  That  church  is  now  the  School. 

Father  Henry  Parkinson’s  great  wish  in  life  was  to  see  a  suitable  temple 
erected  for  his  flock.  With  this  object  in  view  he  set  apart  all  he  could  spare  from 
his  small  income  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  congregation  at  his  death.  He  died  on 
January  3rd,  1832,  in  his  76th  year,  and  was  interred  at  the  Willows,  Kirkham. 

The  Parkinsons,  in  their  descent  from  the  hills,  settled  at  various  other 
places  that  stretch  from  Wyresdale  to  the  great  north  road  between  Preston  and 
Lancaster.  They  were  residing  at  Shirehead  in  1596,  attested  by  the  registers  at 
Cockerham.  The  Rev.  Barton  Parkinson  was  at  Shirehead  Church  in  1731,  but 
only  remained  for  a  short  time.  In  the  adjoining  small  township  of  Cleveley 
there  were  two  families,  that  of  John  Parkinson  in  1598,  and  Christopher 
Parkinson  in  1601.  A  junior  branch  from  Swainshead  settled  at  Scorton,  some 
of  whose  descendants  went  to  Liverpool.  Quernmore,  the  northern  outlet  from 
Wyresdale  to  Lunesdale,  contained  several  branches  of  the  Parkinsons,  judging 
from  the  wills  proved  in  the  18th  century:  Lawrence,  1707;  William,  1719; 
Hannah,  1724;  John,  1727;  William,  described  as  yeoman,  1794;  Lawrence,  1799; 
and  Francis  Parkinson,  gent,  of  Brow  Top,  1810.  Well  may  it  be  said  of  the 
Parkinsons: — “For  our  fathers  of  old,  they  were  hillsmen.” 
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CocKERHAM  WAS  the  Centre  of  a  parish  that  comprised  the  townships  of 
Cockerham,  Ellel,  Forton,  Cockersand  Abbey,  with  parts  of  Cleveley  and  Thurn- 
ham,  the  parish  of  Lancaster  to  north  and  north-east,  and  the  parish  of  Garstang 
to  the  south  and  west.  Cockerham  village  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Cocker,  two  miles  west  of  Bay  Horse  station.  It  gives  its  name  to  Cocker¬ 
ham  Moss  and  Sands.  The  church  was  founded  in  1140,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  tower  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  is  dated  1814,  and  renovated  again  in 
1914. 

The  remains  of  Cockersand  Abbey  lie  on  the  coast  about  three  miles  from 
Cockerham  Church  in  a  bleak  and  exposed  position  on  Thurnham  Moss,  which 
stretches  to  the  higher  ground  near  Thurnham  Hall,  the  historic  home  of  the 
Dalton  family.  Although  excavations  revealed  extensive  foundations  of  the  Abbey 
all  that  can  be  seen  at  present  is  the  13th  century  Chapter  House  with  fragments 
of  walling.  There  were  formerly  in  the  parish  of  Cockerham  several  branches 
of  the  Parkinson  family,  while  the  registers  reveal  others  residing  outside  the 
parish.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  their  derivation  owing  to  the  absence  of  definite 
pedigrees,  but  in  all  probability  many  of  them  originally  came  from  the  fells 
which  overlooked  the  more  fertile  valleys.  Various  homesteads  of  the  Parkinsons 
are  indicated  in  Cockerham  registers:  Ellel  Hall,  Robert  Parkinson,  1595,  the  first 
year  of  the  register;  Holloeth,  Edward,  1597;  Forton,  Oliver,  1602;  Wyrse,  John 
1603;  Cockerham,  Christopher,  1609;  Nicksonhouse,  William,  1621;  Wheelhurst, 
Robert,  1621;  Moreheade,  John,  1623;  Thurnham,  John,  1625;  Pilling, 
Christopher,  1625;  Glasson,  Jacob,  1638;  Much  Clowe,  Richard,  1645;  Cabus, 
John,  1648;  Amsed,  Ann,  widow  of  James  Parkinson,  1648. 

At  Ellel  Grange  and  Hay  Carr  there  were  Parkinsons  during  the  18th 
century. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  there  were  no  entries  in  the  registers  at 
Cockerham  during  August,  1644,  on  account  of  the  army  being  there.  During 
the  Civil  War  there  were  no  entries  between  July  14th  and  October  8th,  1660, 
owing  to  the  dread  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  the  parish. 

James  Parkinson  was  the  miller  of  Cockerham  in  1644,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  Parkinsons  in  the  parish  were  gentry  and  yeomen,  while  others  are 
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described  as  husbandmen,  etc.,  such  as  James  Parkinson,  of  Thumham,  1807, 
and  Thomas,  of  Cockerham,  1809. 

In  Cockerham  village  resided  John  Parkinson  (will  proved  1587),  also  John 
and  Christopher  in  1609. 

John  Parkinson,  of  Cockerham  Park,  married  Jane  Calvert,  of  Garstang, 
on  January  25th,  1634,  and  the  will  of  William  Parkinson,  of  Cockerham,  was 
proved  in  1681. 

At  Forton,  Ann,  the  wife  of  Oliver  Parkinson,  was  buried  at  Cockerham  in 
1602.  Their  descendant,  Francis,  having  a  son  named  Robert,  born  in  1622. 

The  wills  of  Edmund  and  James  Parkinson,  of  Forton,  were  both  proved 
in  1667,  and  of  Robert  Parkinson  in  1697. 

Jacob  Parkinson,  of  Glasson,  died  in  December,  1638. 

John  Parkinson  was  a  shoemaker  of  Thurnham  when  his  son  William  was 
born  in  1625. 

James  Parkinson,  of  Thumham,  will  proved  1724. 

The  Rev.  Father  Edward  Parkinson  was  priest  at  the  chapel  of  Thumham 
Hall,  the  home  of  the  Daltons. 

At  the  homestead  of  Morehead  in  Holloeth,  Ellen  Parkinson  died  in  1608, 
Thomas  residing  there  in  1611,  when  his  son  Robert  was  born,  and  John,  of 
Morehead,  died  in  1621. 

Wheelhurst  was  the  home  of  Robert  Parkinson  in  1621,  the  year  of  birth 
of  his  son,  John  Parkinson. 

At  Nicksonhouse,  William  Parkinson  died  in  1621. 

There  are  numerous  entries  in  the  Cockerham  registers  of  Parkinsons  whose 
residence  cannot  be  traced.  Among  the  marriages  are  those  of  Thomas  Parkinson, 
who  married  Elizabeth  Parkinson,  of  Garstang,  27th  January,  1604;  William 
Parkinson,  married  Jenet  Ashburner,  19th  June,  1617;  in  the  same  year  Robert 
Parkinson  married  Jenet  Jackson  on  October  25th;  and  John  Parkinson  married 
Ann  Carter,  18th  October,  1632,  etc.  All  these  marriages  took  place  at  Cockerham 
Church. 

PARKINSONS  OF  ELLEL. 

The  most  prominent  branch  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  was  that 
of  the  Parkinsons  of  Ellel  Hall,  whose  residence  was  rebuilt  in  the  early  18th 
century,  a  plain  substantial  hall  of  the  old  Georgian  type  of  three  storeys.  During 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Robert  Parkinson,  gent.,  was  the  representative  of 
the  family  at  Ellel  Hall.  His  death  occurred  in  1597,  and  he  was  interred  at 
Cockerham  Church  on  the  2nd  April  of  that  year,  as  was  also  his  widow,  on 
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May  20th,  1607.  They  had  at  least  five  sons,  Robert,  William,  Roger  (died 
John  (died  1624),  and  Christopher  (baptised  13th  November,  1695,  and  resided 

at  Ellel).  His  will  was  proved  in  1633. 

Eobert,  the  eldest  son  who  succeeded  to  Ellel  Hall,  had  several  daughter ’ 
the  eldest  being  Elizabeth,  born  in  1616,  and  his  son  Eoger  died  September,  1653. 

John  Parkinson,  who  died  in  1693,  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  direct  line. 


Dr.  Kuerden  thus  describes  his  passing  through  Ellel  m  1695 : 

“After  passing  the  Hollins,  about  one  mile  forward,  you  leave 
on  left  Horton  Green;  about  one  mile  you  pass  a  fair  green  lane,  then 
come  to  a  few  houses  and  a  little  brook  Cocker,  then  over  Ellel  Moor; 
but  keeping  the  left  hand  road  you  pass  another  little  brook  and  soon 
after  enter  a  lane  at  a  gate  called  Ellel  Gate,  so  going  throu^  tha 
lane  you  come  to  Ellel  Mansion,  leaving  a  cross  way  towards  Thurn- 
ham  and  Ellel  Chapel;  on  the  right  you  pass  to  Scotsforth. 


The  Parkinsons  then  resided  at  Ellel  Hall  or  Mansion,  but  it  passed  out 
of  their  possession  by  the  year  1702.  Thomas  Jackson  lived  there  in  1720  and 
it  came  later  into  the  possession  of  the  Fords,  of.  Manchester,  being  purchased 
by  a  son  of  Isaac  Ford,  a  mercbant,  in  1759. 

Ellel  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  the  parallel  streams  of  Conder  and 
Cocker  flowing  south-west  through  the  central  part  of  the  township. 

There  were  several  other  branches  of  the  Parkinson  family  at  Ellel  in  the 
16th  century,  as  the  following  records  show : 

Christopher  Parkinson  was  a  freeholder  of  Ellel  in  1600. 

At  Hersomsyke-in-Ellel,  William  Parkinson  had  two  sons,  John  (born 
1599),  and  Richard  (died  1602),  whilst  another  son,  Roger,  succeeded  to  Hersom- 
syke  and  died  in  1644.  Issue :  Alice  and  John. 

The  following  represent  separate  Parkinson  households  at  Ellel  in  the  16th 
century : 

William  Parkinson,  of  Ellel,  died  1597. 

Roger  Parkinson,  of  Ellel,  had  a  son  Richard,  born  1607. 

John  Parkinson,  of  Ellel,  had  a  son  John,  born  1596. 

Richard  Parkinson,  of  Ellel,  had  a  daughter  Elena,  bom  1605. 

At  White  Cross  the  Parkinsons  originated  from  William,  one  of  *>^6  sons 
of  Robert,  of  Ellel  Hall  (1597).  William  named  his  son  Robert,  born  1636, 
mentioned  in  the  will  of  Ann  Parkinson,  of  Bulke,  1655. 
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It  is  a  hopeless  task  to  classify  the  descendants  of  the  branches  which 
belonged  to  Ellel  during  the  17th  century.  It  is  singular  to  notice  the  marriages 
of  two  of  similar  name,  of  Ellel,  as  follows : 

Martin  Parkinson,  married  Jennet  Parkinson,  and  had  issue  William  (1620), 
Alice  (1628),  Anne  (1629),  and  Margaret  (1632). 

Martin  Parkinson  married  Elizabeth  Harrison,  November  2nd,  1639.  Their 
daughter  Alice,  born  1640,  died  1657.  Both  marriages  took  place  at  Cockerham 
Church. 

John  Parkinson,  of  Ellel;  issue,  Jane  (born  1629),  Edmund  (1630),  Robert 

(1631). 

Robert  Parkinson,  of  Ellel;  issue,  William  (1628),  Richard  (1631). 

Roger  Parkinson,  of  Ellel;  issue,  Edward  (died  1617),  and  Roger,  the 
younger  (1623),  buried  at  Cockerham  Church. 

John  Parkinson,  of  Ellel;  issue,  James  (1629),  Edmund  (1630),  Robert 

(1631). 

Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Ellel,  married  Alice  Excom,  11th  November,  1638; 
issue,  Anne  (1640),  Jennet  (1643),  John  (1646). 

John  Parkinson,  of  Ellel  More  (Moor),  died  1623. 

James  and  Elizabeth  Parkinson,  of  Ellel;  issue,  William  (1651),  Elizabeth 

(1655). 

Wills  of  Parkinsons  of  Ellel  proved  at  Lancaster:  Elizabeth  1659;  William 
1674;  James  1670;  Thomas  1687;  John  1693;  Frances  1663;  Janetta  1680;  Alice 
1708;  John  Parkinson,  of  Yatehouse  in  Ellel,  1732;  Richard  1748;  John,  malster 
of  Ellel,  1809. 

Richard  Parkinson,  of  Hazlehurst,  Bleasdale,  by  will  dated  October  5th, 
1783,  left  his  lands  at  Ellel  and  Scotsforth  to  his  son,  Richard,  of  Hazlehurst. 

Ellel  Chapel  is  an  ancient  foundation  which  existed  in  1156,  and  John,  the 
chaplain  of  Ellel,  is  mentioned  in  1326.  During  the  Puritan  ascendancy  during 
the  Commonwealth  period  of  the  17th  century,  Peter  Atkinson  was  the  minister 
at  Ellel  and  subscribed  to  solemn  league  and  covenant  for  Lancashire  in  1648. 
He  was  a  man  who  exercised  his  ministry  so  ably  that  he  earned  the  title  of  “The 
Apostle  of  the  North.”  The  living  was  poor,  being  only  £1  per  year. 

At  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II,  with  so  scanty  an  endowment  which,  no 
doubt,  would  be  withdrawn,  the  ejectment  of  Peter  Atkinson  was  not  considered 
worth  while,  and  so  he  continued  his  ministry,  which  began  in  1646  and  ended  at 
his  death  in  1677.  Ellel  and  Shirehead  chapels  were  dependencies  of  Cockerham 
Church  and  both  were  served  in  the  18th  century  by  the  Rev.  Barton  Parkinson 
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for  about  two  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Breadcroft, 
Goosnargh.  Educated  at  Sedbergh  Grammar  School;  26th  May,  1725,  aged  19, 
he  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  graduated  B.A.  in  1729,  and  M.A.  in 
1731,  his  first  curacy  being  Ellel  and  Shirehead;  Curate  of  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Cork,  1734;  was  Vicar  of  Kinsdale,  Cork,  Ireland,  from  1747  to  1758.  Twice 
married,  his  second  wife  was  Ellen,  daughter  of  Michael  Gould,  and  they  had 
issue  Thomas  (died  in  1746),  and  two  daughters,  Jane  and  Sarah.  Dr.  Parkinson 
died  in  1758  and  in  his  will  desired  to  be  buried  six  feet  deep  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  St.  Peter’s  Churchyard  in  Cork.  His  daughter,  Sarah,  was  the 
administrator  to  his  will,  and  Jane  was  wife  to  William  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Cloyne, 
father  of  Henry  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Cork,  architect. 

ELLEL  GRANGE. 

Ellel  Grange  was  a  possession  of  Cockersand  Abbey  until  dissolution,  when 
it  passed  into  lay  hands.  The  Preston  family  were  in  residence  there  in  the  17th 
century.  They  were  related  to  the  Prestons  of  Holkar,  one  of  whose  members, 
George  Preston,  was  a  benefactor  to  Cartmel,  as  he  restored  and  re-roofed  the 
Priory  Church  there  between  1618  and  1623.  William  Preston,  of  Ellel  Grange, 
had  to  compound  for  his  estate  for  taking  up  arms  for  the  King  during  the  Civil 
Wars  of  1653.  He  died  on  the  23rd  April,  1685,  and  his  wife  in  1678.  They  had 
issue:  William,  the  heir  (no  issue);  Richard,  founder  of  present  line;  John,  a 
French  naval  officer;  Ellen,  married  Thomas  Parkinson,  Esq.;  Anne,  married 
William  Parkinson,  of  Lancaster,  18th  June,  1639. 

These  were  not  the  only  marriages  between  the  Prestons  and  Parkinsons, 
as  Cockerham  registers  give  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Parkinson,  daughter  of 
James  Parkinson,  deceased,  to  Henry  Preston,  son  of  Christopher  Preston,  of 
Ellel,  16th  April,  1655. 

One  of  the  descendants  of  the  Parkinsons  who  married  into  the  Preston 
family  was  Ann,  who  was  residing  at  Ellel  Grange  in  the  18th  century  and  whose 
will  was  proved  in  1742. 

Ellel  Grange  was  rebuilt  in  1857.  The  cellars  of  the  old  Grange  were  cut 
out  of  solid  rock. 

HAY  CARR,  ELLEL  AND  PARKINSONS. 

Hay  Carr,  Ellel,  appears  in  records  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  there  was  a  dispute  with  regard  to  pasture  lands.  In  the  18th  century  there 
lived  Ann  Richardson,  of  Hay  Carr  (1733),  and  John  Bond,  who  died  in  1746,  then 
afterwards  the  Lambs,  a  yeoman  family.  It  became  the  residence  of  Joseph 
Parkinson  (born  1777,  died  1862),  but  apparently  the  Lamb  family  either  acquired 
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it  during  Joseph  Parkinson’s  lifetime  or  had  continued  the  ownership  without 
residence  there,  from  the  18th  century,  and  leased  it.  The  house  during  the 
Parkinson  residence  there  was  much  smaller,  being  extended  by  the  addition  of 
wings  by  Thomas  Lamb  who  died  in  1850.  Hewitson  describes  it  in  the  19th 

century  as  a — 

“Select  residence  in  a  small  vale  somewhat  park-lik^  in  aspect, 
built  of  stone  and  is  beautifully  screened  by  trees.” 

This  is  corroborated  by  the  description  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Goodier  in  1932: 

“It  is  a  very  substantial  mansion  with  twelve  acres  of  ground 
and  the  centre  part  at  the  front  appears  to  be  much  older  than  the 
wings  on  each  side  of  it,  which  are  both  fairly  modern.  We  should 
think  only  the  centre  part  would  be  built  when  Joseph  Parkinson 
lived  there,  and  there  would  be  no  lodge  at  the  entrance  gates  on  the 
main  road;  you  cannot  see  the  house  from  the  road.” 

The  following  memorandum  in  respect  to  the  Parkinsons  of  Hay  Carr 
by  a  representative  of  the  family  is  valuable  as  giving  particulars  of  the  Cawsons  of 
Forton  Green,  and  the  branch  of  the  family  to  which  Joseph  Parkinson,  of  Hay 
Carr,  belonged,  compiled  by  William  Parkinson  in  1879, 

“During  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  in  Scotland  many  unhappy 
disputes  arose  in  respect  of  religious  matters,  between  the  reigning 
Sovereigns  and  their  subjects.  Severe  persecution  formed  an 
important  part  of  those  disputes,  causing  many  of  the  Scottish  people 
to  leave  their  native  country  and  to  settle  themselves  in  America, 
England  and  elsewhere.  At  this  time  John  Cawson,  for  the  above 
cause,  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  England  where  he  could  worship 
his  God  in  true  Protestant  fashion  without  let  or  hindrance. 

“Mowever,  he  was  found  living  in  1732  at  Forton  Gieen, 
near  Cockerham,  on  a  small  estate  of  his  own.  He  married  Ellen 
CorlasB  and  built  a  suitable  residence  on  his  estate  here.  This  house 
is  still  at  Forton  Green  with  the  initials  “C.J.E.”  cut  in  stone  above 
the  door;  these  letters  mean  Cawson,  John  and  Ellen. 

“When  the  Lancaster  and  Preston  Canal  was  made  it  had  to 
go  across  a  field  belonging  to  George,  son  of  John  and  Ellen.  The 
Canal  Company  agreed  to  pay  58.  a  year  for  ever  to  the  Vicar  of 
Cockerham  Church  for  the  use  of  the  Church  School  there.  This 
is  called  “Cawson’s  Charity.”  The  Cawson  (George)  mentioned  here 
was  my  mhther’s  father. 
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“There  are  numerous  branches  of  the  family  of  Parkinsons, 
the  earliest  account  known  of  them  is  that  they  were  settled  at 
Chipping,  near  Preston.  They  are  still  well  represented  in  this 
neighbourhood,  many  of  the  old  farmhouses  built  by  these  Parkinsons 
having  the  letter  “P”  cut  on  the  stone  above  the  door,  a  custom 
prevalent  at  the  time. 

“One  of  these  Parkinsons  removed  from  Chipping  neighbour¬ 
hood  to  Greenbank  in  Wyresdale.  His  name  was  Joseph.  He  had  a 
family  of  five  children,  viz. : 

Richard,  went  to  London,  and  died  there  about  1849; 

Joseph  (my  father),  married  Elizabeth  Cawson.  He  settled 
at  Hay  Carr,  Ellel,  and  died  July  20th,  1852,  and  was  interred  in 
Cockerham  Churchyard ; 

John,  settled  at  Preston  and  died  there; 

Thomas,  went  to  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  afterwards  to  Kirkby 
Stephen  and  died  there.  Joseph,  his  son,  lives  there  now; 

Alice  settled  at  Liverpool.  She  died  on  August  28th,  1858, 
and  was  interred  in  the  Dingle  Churchyard,  Liverpool. 

N.B. — Here  you  see  a  family  of  five  children,  every  one  buried 
at  a  different  place,  London,  Cockerham,  Kirkby  Stephen  and 
Liverpool. 

Signed,  December,  1879,  William  Parkinson.” 


The  Biographical  Notes  to  the  1880  edition  of  Canon  Parkinson’s  “Old 
Church  Clock,”  gives  Christopher  Parkinson,  1702,  of  Blindhurst  and  Hazlehurst, 
as  having  three  sons.  This  however  is  not  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  the  text 
and  pedigree  of  Smith’s  “History  of  Chipping”  (1894),  where  the  estate  of 
Christopher  Parkinson,  other  than  that  for  the  Parkinson  Charity,  passed  to  the 
Hazlehurst  relatives  of  the  family. 

The  Parkinsons  of  Hay  Carr  can  trace  their  lineage  back  originally  to  the 
Fairsnape  line,  thence  by  those  of  Blindhurst  to  Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Hazle¬ 
hurst,  in  the  17th  century.  His  second  son  was  Barton  Parkinson,  of  Breadcroft, 
of  Goosnargh,  whose  will  is  dated  5th  October,  1719.  The  latter  had  three  sons, 
Rev.  Thomas  Parkinson,  the  Diarist  of  Garstang;  Christopher  Parkinson,  and 
Richard  Parkinson.  The  last  named  was  the  father  of  the  Rev.  Barton  Parkinson, 
referred  to  at  Ellel  and  Shirehead  Chapels. 
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Of  Christopher,  the  second  son,  there  is  an  interesting  relic,  an  old  oak 
chest  bearing  his  initials  “C.P.”  and  dated  1720.  There  is  a  crack  in  the  lid, 
traditionally  claimed  to  have  been  made  by  a  Scottish  soldier  who  suspected 
the  presence  of  treasure  during  the  1745  rising  of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,  when 
his  force  passed  along  the  north  road  to  Preston.  The  chest  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  descendant.  Councillor  George  Parkinson,  of  Burnley.  Christopher 
Parkinson,  whose  initials  are  on  the  chest,  was  the  father  of  Joseph  Parkinson, 
who  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Chipping  to  Green  Bank  in  Wyresdale. 
The  latter  had  five  sons,  the  second,  Joseph,  born  April  19th,  1777,  died  July 
20th,  1852.  He  married  Elizabeth  Cawson,  born  March  28th,  1779,  died 
September  6th,  1852,  of  Hay  Carr,  Ellel.  They  had  issue : 

Elizabeth,  born  February  18th,  1808,  married  John  Slater,  of  Claughton, 
born  March  22nd,  1806,  died  February  9th,  1873; 

Ellen,  born  February  28th,  1815,  married  John  Wilson,  of  Barnacre,  near 
Garstang; 

George,  born  1817,  died  1820; 

William,  born  August  4th,  1822,  married  Ruth,  daughter  of  Edward  and 
Sarah  Eawlinson,  of  Burnley,  born  January  2nd,  1820.* 

•For  the  issue  of  William  and  Ruth  Parkinson  and  descendants  (see  pedigree)  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Harold  Parkinson,  of  Padiham,  Councillor  George  Parkinson, 
of  Burnley;  and  Mr.  William  G.  Goodier,  of  West  Didsbury,  Manchester,  who  married 
Edith  Ellen  Parkinson,  for  the  pedigree,  memorandum  and  notes. 
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PARISH  OF  GARSTANG  AND  PARKINSONS 

The  ancient  parish  of  Garstang  extended  over  an  area  of  about  forty-five 
square  miles,  comprising  the  townships  of  Barnacre-with-Bonds,  Bilsborrow, 
Cabus,  Catterall,  Claughton-on-Brock,  Garstang,  Kirkland,  Nateby,  Pilling, 
Winmarleigh,  Nether  Wyresdale,  with  parts  of  Cleveleys  and  Holloeth.  The 
population  would  only  be  scanty  in  olden  times,  as  there  were  only  4,720 
-  inhabitants  in  1811. 

The  Parish  Church  is  situated  about  two  miles  west  of  the  market  town  of 
Garstang,  but  the  church  and  parish  gave  the  name  to  the  town  that  arose  on 
the  old  north  road  at  an  early  period.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Helen,  and 
was  erected  in  early  times  on  the  banks  of  the  Eiver  Wyre,  being  central  for  the 
extensive  parish.  It  has  given  the  name  of  Churchtown  to  the  village  that 
adjoins  it,  also  the  township  of  Kirkland. 

The  parish  formed  part  of  the  endowment  of  Cockersand  Abbey,  whence 
were  appointed  the  clerics.  The  church  existed  in  Norman  times  and  embodies 
architectural  features  from  the  early  English  period  of  about  the  years  1200.  The 
massive  tower  and  main  portion  of  the  church  structure  is  of  15th  century 
Perpendicular  style  with  grotesque  gargoyles  projecting  from  the  roof,  and  a 
vestry  with  mullioned  windows  of  two  storeys,  dating  about  1600. 

The  interior  is  lofty  and  of  fine  appearance,  with  early  English  nave 
columns,  west  aisle  windows  of  later  Decorated  style,  remains  of  road  stair,  pixina 
and  squint.  The  most  remarkable  addition  to  the  church  is  the  Chantry  Chapel 
on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  founded  by  Margaret  Rigmaiden,  of  Wedacre 
(now  Woodacre),  bearing  a  Latin  inscription,  which  has  been  translated  as  follows : 

Holy  Mary,  pray  for  us. 

The  Devil  writes  that  all  things  spoken  here,  are  spoken  to  him. 

This  work  was  set  on  foot  A.D.  1529. 

Let  folk  beware  of  talking  together  in  church. 

This  chapel  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  church;  others 
are  the  pillar  (fronting  the  choir),  pierced  by  an  open  passage  in  its  massive  bulk; 
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the  pulpit,  of  the  Jacobean  period,  dated  1646;  Miserere  seats,  and  a  fine  18th 
century  chandelier,  the  church  until  recently  being  lit  by  candles.  No  wonder  this 
fine  old  church  has  been  described  as  the  Cathedral  of  the  Fylde. 

The  registers  date  from  1567,  and  record  many  of  the  Parkinsons  who 
were  resident  in  the  various  townships  of  the  parish.  There  are  several  hundreds 
of  entries.  On  August  16th,  1593,  Elizabeth  Parkinson  was  married  to  Thomas 
Butler,  a  member  of  tlie  family  residing  at  Kirkland  Hall,  near  by.  In  1618 
Christopher  Parkinson  married  Margaret  Ambrose-de-Plympton. 

That  the  Parkinsons  were  fairly  numerous  in  the  parish  can  be  gleaned 
from  many  sources.  In  1562,  Dom  Thomas  Parkinson  answered  the  call  of  the 
Bishop  (Canon  Raines,  MSS,).  In  1600  there  were  landowners,  Richard 
Parkinson,  of  Kirkland,  and  Robert  and  Christopher  Parkinson,  of  Claughton, 
and  in  1604  Richard  and  Edward  Parkinson,  of  Burnacre,  John  and  William 
Parkinson,  of  Wyresdale,  John  Parkinson,  of  Holloeth,  and  Richard  Parkinson,  of 
Pilling  Moss. 

In  1653  Robert  Parkinson  was  appointed  ‘‘to  view,”  what  is  not  stated, 
but  it  was  in  reference  to  the  parish. 

The  marriage  took  place  at  Garstang  Parish  Church  of  George  Parkinson 
and  Elizabeth  Whitehead,  of  Claughton,  on  April  9th,  1695;  her  niece,  Elizabeth, 
married  John  France,  of  Rawclifie,  the  most  interesting  personality  connected 
with  Garstang  parish.  He  was  born  November  15th,  1693. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Parkinson  was  married  on  September  11th,  1715.  He 
was  left  in  1728  the  sum  of  two  and  sixpence  by  a  relative,  Thomas  Parkinson,  of 
Blindhurst,  not  a  very  munificent  gift.  He  was  appointed  Curate  of  St.  Helen’s, 
Garstang,  in  1722,  and  made  a  return  to  the  commissary  of  the  Archdeacon  of 
Richmond,  stating: 

“As  to  the  largeness  of  the  parish,  it  is  seven  miles  in  length, 
and  three  in  breadth  (one  part  with  another)  and  pretty  populous. 

The  cure  of  which  is  more  tedious,  in  it  the  church  stands  at  an  out¬ 
side  of  the  parish,  yet  the  congregation  is  very  numerous  and  looked 
upon  as  increasing. 

‘‘For  instance,  the  last  Easter  Day,  I  assisted  Mr.  Waring  (the 
vicar,  at  the  communion,  when  there  were  between  five  and  six 
hundred  communicants,  though  the  Sacrament  is  administered  three 
times  at  that  season. 

‘‘As  to  the  generality  of  the  people,  I  think  they  are  deserving 
of  the  best  character,  being  truly  zealous  of  the  Church  of  England’s 
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interest,  and  very  officious  in  promoting  the  credit  and  welfare  of  their 
own  Parish  Church.  We  have  not  one  Presbyterian  Conventicle  in 
our  parish.” 

The  Vicar  (Mr.  Waring)  referred  to,  was  succeeded  in  1722  by  the  Eev. 
Thomas  Haywood,  under  whom  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parkinson  continued  as  Curato. 
The  latter  (states  Col.  Fishwick)  had  no  University  degree,  and  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  St.  Thomas’,  Garstang,  on  August  21st,  1723,  by  the  Vicar,  who 
guaranteed  him  £30  per  year.  St.  Thomas’  was  a  Chapel-at-Ease  to  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Helen  at  Churchtown.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Parkinson  died  young, 
but  no  record  has  been  traced  of  the  exact  date  of  his  death,  although  in  December, 
1729,  Mr.  Huddleston  was  Curate  in  his  place. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Parkinson  is  best  known  as  “The  Diarist,”  having  kept 
a  journal  during  the  years  1723  to  1725,  which  gives  interesting  details  of  daily 
life  in  the  Parish  of  Garstang.  Prayers  were  said  in  St.  Helen’s  Church  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  All  Saints’  Days  and  Holy  Days  throughout  the  year. 

The  notes  in  the  Diary  are  mostly  concerned  with  his  parochial  duties, 
showing  that  the  labours  of  a  Curate  at  that  time  were  such  as  is  seldom  surpassed 
in  these  days. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Parkinson  on  the  Ist  of  Februarv,  1722,  went  to  visit 
an  old  lady  aged  103  years,  with  the  rather  unusual  name  of  Mrs.  Salome, 
perfect  in  memory,  sight  and  hearing.  She  was  still  living  in  November  the 
following  year,  when  he  again  visited  her.  What  recollections  she  would  have 
of  the  exciting  times  during  the  Civil  War  when  Garstang  was  like  an  armed 
camp,  with  the  Parliament  soldiers  beseiging  Greenhalgh  Castle  across  the  Wyre! 
What  alarms  when  the  garrison  marched  out  to  attack  the  besiegers  in  Garstang! 

Easter  in  1723  appears  to  have  been  a  busy  time  for  the  Diarist.  On  Good 
Friday,  April  12th,  he  read  the  prayers,  and  the  Vicar,  Mr.  Hayward,  preached 
at  the  Parish  Church,  and  it  is  remarkable  to  read  that  there  were  236 
communicants  on  that  day.  After  he  had  dinner  Thomas  Parkinson  “went  into 
Claughton  to  visit  the  sick.”  The  day  following  found  him  again  busy,  the  Vicar 
reading  the  prayers  in  church,  whilst  he  went  into  the  parish  to  administer  the 
Sacrament  at  three  private  houses  to  sick  and  aged  people. 

Then  on  Easter  Day  the  Diarist  records : 

“I  read  prayers,  Mr.  Hayward  preached,  and  we  administered 
the  Sacrament  to  285  communicants.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Hayward 
read  prayers,  and  I  preached,  and  then  went  to  visit  a  sick  child.” 

What  is  really  amazing  about  this  Easter  record  of  long  ago  is  the  large 
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attendance  at  Communion,  one  being  apt  to  think  that  the  18th  century  was  an 
age  when  rehgious  beliefs  and  practices  were  at  a  very  low  ebb;  but  this,  the 
personal  account  of  one  who  actually  served  the  Communion,  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  ministrations  and  services  at  St.  Helen’s,  Churchtown,  were  well  attended 
by  the  parishioners,  who  for  the  most  part  had  to  travel  several  miles.  This 
attendance  was  by  no  means  unusual,  for  besides  the  communicants  being  on 
ordinary  Sundays  at  least  one  hundred,  we  find  the  Diarist  recording  an  even 
larger  attendance  at  Easter  the  year  following.  On  Good  Friday,  April  3rd,  he 
records : 

“I  preached.  Mr.  Hayward  (who  seems  always  to  have 
attended  on  these  special  occasions),  read  the  prayers,  and 
consecrated.  ” 

On  Easter  Day  he  records ; 

“I  preached  in  the  forenoon.  Mr.  Hayward  read  prayers  and 
consecrated.  We  had  a  great  many  communicants  at  these  three 
days  of  Sacrament.  At  church  we  had  about  656  communicants, 
and  I  administered  to  about  60  impotent  people  in  the  parish.  I  read 
prayers  in  the  afternoon  and  Mr.  Hayward  preached.” 

That  he  exercised  a  wonderful  influence  among  the  people  is  evident  from 
his  diary.  He  records  that  on  October  18th,  1723,  he  visited  William  Grayston, 
very  penitent  after  an  ill-spent  life,  and  writes:  “I  pray  God  forgive  him.”  And 
on  a  subsequent  visit  on  October  28th,  of  the  same  year,  he  again  visited  him, 
and  “so  prevailed  upon  him  that  he  was  restored  to  the  church,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  and  after  he  had  begged  pardon  for  his  perverted  life,  administered  the 
Communion.”  He  gave  to  his  visitor  the  sum  of  £1  18s.  6d.  to  distribute  by  way 
of  restitution  “to  those  he  had  unjustly  injured.” 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Parkinson  was  an  outstanding  example  of  the  poorer 
clergy  who  were  earnest  and  devoted  men  and  who  endeavoured  to  foster  the 
cause  of  religion  among  their  own  people  in  the  18th  century.  The  diary  reveals 
unwearying  service  to  the  church  and  parish,  for  the  Vicar  was  for  the  most  part 
of  the  year  non-resident,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parkinson 
was  appointed  as  first  Curate-in-Charge  of  St.  Thomas’  Church  in  Garstang  town. 
The  present  church  there  was  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  the  older  one  in  1770,  again  in 
1843,  and  made  a  Parish  Church  in  1881.  Some  of  the  old  pew  plates  are  still 
to  be  seen,  indicating  where  the  Corporation  sat  when  they  attended.  Garstang 
was  constituted  a  Free  Borough  in  1679,  but  the  constitution  was  dissolved  in 
1886. 
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The  treasured  Jacobean  pulpit  in  St.  Helen’s  Church,  Churchtown,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  link  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parkinson,  as  he  often  preached 
from  it. 

The  diary  records  other  interesting  details : 

April  30th,  1723.  Studied  hard  yesterday  in  the  afternoon, 
this  morning  finished  the  103rd  sermon.  At  night  I  preached  it  for 
T.  Raby,  of  Tarniker,  at  St.  Michael’s.  His  son  paid  me  10s.  Mr. 
Crombleholme,  the  Vicar  there,  who,  in  conjunction  with  three  more 
had  bought  Rawcliffe  Demain  and  Tenants,  paying  the  Board 
£11,260.  It  cost  him  near  £1,000  more  in  ‘Hush  Money’  as  they  call 
it.” 

,  The  transaction  refers  to  Rawcliffe  Hall  which  had  become  forfeit  to  the 
Crown  on  the  attainder  of  Richard  Butler,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  1715 
Jacobite  Rebellion,  and  died  in  prison. 

The  Board  referred  to  by  the  Diarist  was  that  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and 
the  estate  of  Rawcliffe  Hall  and  manorial  lands  were  sold  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  September,  1723,  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Crombleholme,  John 
Leyland,  Cornelius  Fox  and  James  Poole,  at  the  price  stated  bv  the  Diarist. 

Evidently  the  “Hush  Money”  was  paid  for  “squaring  the  deal.”  The 
four  speculators  afterwards  sold  Rawcliffe  Hall  to  Thomas  Roe,  whose  daughter 
Elizabeth,  the.  heiress,  married  John  France,  of  Eccleston  Hall,  in  Kirkham, 
and  so  Rawcliffe  Hall  continued  in  that  family  until  within  the  19th  century. 

Churchtown  still  retains  its  rural  simplicity,  with  its  conspicuous  obelisk, 
a  circular  column  rising  on  a  heavy  stone  base  which  marks  it  out  as  an  old 
market  or  fair  town.  The  latter  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  pillar  also  served  to  tell  the  time,  as  it  clearly  shows  the  evidence  of  a 
sundial. 

The  approach  to  Churchtown  from  tlie  direction  of  Garstang  is  through  a 
lonely  avenue  of  trees.  Some  distance  along  and  a  little  way  off  the  road  stands 
the  old  village  school,  founded  by  Walter  Rigmaiden,  of  Wedacre,  in  1612,  and 
endowed  as  a  Grammar  School  with  £100.  The  Parkinsons  were  associated  with 
it,  for  in  1697  William  Parkinson  was  the  sole  surviving  trustee  in  Churchtowm  of 
Kirkland  Free  School.  Further  endowments  were  made  by  the  Butler  family 
in  1773,  and  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Crombleholme  in  1813.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road  there  is  a  belt  of  trees,  and  the  crested  stone  gate  posts  of  the  drive  to 
Kirkland  Hall,  the  former  residence  of  the  Butler  family,  a  three-storied  18th 
century  building  bearing  the  Butler  Arms  and  date  1760.  Tlie  older  portion  at 
the  rear  bears  the  date  1668,  and  the  initials  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Butler. 

Churchtown  is  still  a  typical  Old  English  village,  consisting  of  a  group  of 
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cottages,  a  larger  house  or  two,  quaint  shops,  an  ancient  church,  old  Georgian 
vicarage,  the  two  inns,  modern  schools,  and  the  village  hall.  It  has  altered  very 
httle  materially  from  the  days  of  a  century  or  more  ago,  and  is  of  no  larger  growth 
than  when  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parkinson  ministered  there. 

The  market  town  of  Garstang  has  been  associated  with  many  memorable 
events,  and  being  on  the  line  of  march  from  the  north  through  Lancashire  it  has 
witnessed  the  passing  of  armed  forces.  During  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  17th 
century  this  was  of  frequent  occurrence,  a  notable  occasion  being  when  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton’s  army  passed  through  to  suffer  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Cromwell  at 
the  Battle  of  Preston  in  1648.  Charles  II.  on  his  way  to  Worcester  stayed  at 
Myerscough  Lodge,  the  home  of  the  Tyldesleys. 

Just  outside  the  town  across  the  Wyre  are  the  remains  of  Greenhalgh 
Castle,  built  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  1490.  It  withstood  a  siege  during  the  Civil 
War  of  the  17th  century,  and  only  surrendered  on  the  death  of  the  Commander, 
Nicholas  Anderton,  the  Castle  then  being  demolished  by  order  of  Parliament. 

In  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  Roger  Muncaster,  Town  Clerk  of  Garstang,  joined 
the  Jacobites  and  accompanied  them  to  Preston,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner 
and  executed  the  following  year  at  Gallows  Hill.  The  account  of  the  High 
Sheriff  records  the  execution  of  four  rebels  at  Garstang.  Two  of  these,  Joseph 
Waddesworth  and  Thomas  Goose  were  buried  at  St.  Helen’s,  Churchtown,  where 
their  graves  can  be  seen.  There  is  a  local  tradition  that  Thomas  Goose  was 
arrested  for  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Market  Cross  and  cheering  the  rebels  as 
they  passed  through  Garstang.  The  existing  pillar  opposite  the  Royal  Oak  replaced 
the  old  Cross  in  1754,  and  the  old  Town  Hall  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  one, 
built  in  1755. 

That  the  Parkinsons  had  associations  with  Garstang  is  indicated  by  the  will 
of  John  Parkinson  in  1562,  and  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Garstang,  in  the  16th  century, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Fairsnape  family  of  Bleasdale.  There  were  the  house¬ 
holds  of  at  least  two  Parkinsons  during  the  early  17th  century,  Thomas  and 
William.  The  latter  had  a  daughter,  Alice,  born  1604,  and  a  son,  Lawrence. 
The  Parkinsons  seem  to  have  kept  themselves  from  being  prominent  during  the 
disturbed  times  of  the  17th  century,  except  that  two  of  the  Garstang  members, 
Thomas  and  William,  were  fined  as  recusants  in  1630. 

There  was  also  a  Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Garstang,  whose  will  was  proved  in 
1729,  and  who  resided  there  during  the  time  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parkinson  was 
Curate. 

During  the  18th  century  Garstang  was  an  important  place  of  call  for 
travellers,  being  on  the  main  road  between  Lancaster  and  Preston,  and  the  inns 
contributed  to  their  material  comfort.  Two  of  the  innkeepers  at  that  period  were 
Robert  (will  proved  1786),  and  James  Parkinson  (will  proved  in  1797). 
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WOODACRE  HALL. 

Woodacre  (or  "Wedacre),  in  Grisedale,  near  Garstang,  part  of  the  township 
of  Barnacre-with-Bonds,  was  held  of  the  manor  of  Nether  Wyresdale,  and  gave 
the  name  to  the  Wedacre  family.  A  charter  of  Cockersand  Abbey,  dated  1365, 
gives  Thomas-de-Rigmaiden  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wedacre,  who  owed 
suit  and  service  to  the  Abbey.  John  Rigmaiden  in  1587,  was  discharged  as  Master 

Forester  of  Quernmore  and  Myerscough  on  account  of  disorders  and  destruction 
of  deer. 

Woodacre  Hall  later  became  the  home  of  the  Fyffe  family,  one  of  whom, 
John  Fyffe,  was  killed  on  the  Parliament  side  at  the  storming  of  Bolton  by  Prince 
Rupert  in  1644.  William  Parkinson,  of  Bilsborrow,  married  Katherine,  daughter 
of  William  Fyffe,  of  Woodacre,  prior  to  1628. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Ambrose,  the  Puritan  divine,  while  Vicar  of  Garstang, 
often  resorted  to  Woodacre  Wood  for  prayer  and  meditation,  where  he  had  a  hut 
erected.  Dr.  Fyffe,  of  Woodacre,  was  one  of  the  M.P.’s  for  Preston  in  1661,  along 
with  Dr.  Geoffrey  Rishton,  of  Lower  Antley  Hall,  Accrington. 

Woodacre  Hall  became  a  possession  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Hamilton  who 
contracted  a  romantic  marriage  with  the  youngest  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Gunnings 
at  Mayfair  Chapel,  London.  He  is  noted  for  the  terrible  duel  he  had  with  Lord 
Mohun,  when  he  and  his  adversary  succumbed  to  their  wounds,  which  did  much 
to  stop  the  practice  of  duelling  in  England,  referred  to  in  Thackeray’s  novel 

“Esmond.”  The  Duchess  during  her  widowhood  resided  at  Woodacre  Hall,  and 
died  there  in  1744. 

Henry  Parkinson,  Esq.,  and  his  wife,  Jane,  came  to  reside  there.  He 
inherited  Blindhurst  from  his  father  Robert  Parkinson,  but  continued  at  Woodacre 
Hall  until  his  death  in  June,  1/94,  aged  73,  and  was  interred  at  Chipping  Church. 
He  had  three  daughters,  the  eldest  Elizabeth,  married  George  Eccles,  of  Chipping. 
The  next  daughter,  Jane,  married  John  Gardner,  of  Crookall,  whilst  the  youngest 
daughter,  Mary,  married  William  Taylor,  of  Borwick  Hall,  whose  daughter,  Jane, 
married  W^illiam  Sharp,  of  Linden  Hall,  and  their  son  Henry  Parkinson  Sharp, 
of  London,  inherited  Blindhurst  in  Bleasdale,  the  old  family  possession. 

Woodacre  Hall  is  a  plain  homely  18th  century  structure,  in  appearance 
little  altered  as  in  the  days  of  its  occupation  by  Henry  Parkinson,  and  owned  by 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  until  1854. 

PARKINSONS  OF  BILSBORROW  AND  CLAUGHTON  ON  BROCK,  ETC. 

The  Parkinsons  were  at  one  period  prominently  associated  with  Bilsborrow, 
a  pleasantly  situated  wooded  township  on  the  north  road  from  Preston  to 
Lancaster  and  lying  south  of  the  River  Brock. 
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Edward  Parkinson  was  settled  there  early  in  the  16th  century ,  his  son 
Thomas  Parkinson  being  the  defendant  in  actions  respecting  lands  in  1564  and  in 

1587. 

Christopher  Parkinson  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry 
Cottom,  of  Bilsborrow  Hall,  lord  of  the  manor,  to  which  Christopher  Parkinson 
and  his  wife  succeeded,  thus  raising  the  family  to  considerable  affluence.  The 
extent  of  their  possessions  can  be  gauged  from  a  settlement,  made  in  1585,  of 
twenty  messuages  in  Bilsborrow,  Scotforth  and  Lancaster,  to  which  their  son, 
Edward  Parkinson,  succeeded,  and  held  Bilsborrow  Hall  of  the  King  as  Duke  of 
Lancaster  by  Knight’s  service,  which  made  a  distinguished  holding  in  1617. 

William  Parkinson,  of  Goosnargh,  held  Holme  and  Scotchholding  in 
Bilsborrow  in  1592,  which  he  had  purchased  from  Richard  Walton.  In  the  same 
year  William  Parkinson,  of  Bilsborrow,  held  Hutchenhey,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Edward  Parkinson,  in  1617,  who  held  it  of  Sir  Richard  Hoghton,  also 
Catch  House,  Bilsborrow,  held  of  Thomas  Catterall. 

Another  branch  was  that  of  Roger  Parkinson  who  held  lands  in  1622  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby  as  successor  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  and  who  had  three 
daughters:  Alice,  Janet  and  Margaret. 

The  wills  were  proved  of  Robert  Parkinson,  yeoman,  in  1795,  and  James 
Parkinson,  yeoman,  in  1807,  both  of  Bilsborrow\ 

Claughton  on  Brock  is  a  township  of  pleasing  rural  character,  with 
Claughton  Hall,  the  stately  residence  of  the  Fitzherbert-Brockholes  family, 
situated  in  domain  of  park  land.  The  Parkinson  family  were  in  Claughton  in 
1584,  when  Edward  and  Lawrence  Parkinson  obtained  messuages  in  Claughton 
and  Catterall  from  Thomas  Richardson. 

Near  the  wooded  defile  of  the  Calder  is  Infield  House,  where  Thomas 
Parkinson,  yeoman,  lived  until  his  death  in  1591.  Richard  Parkinson,  the  son  of 
John,  died  without  issue  in  1620,  holding  Infield  House  and  the  Catfall  of  John 
Brockholes  by  one  penny  rent.  His  will  was  proved  the  same  year,  the  heir 
being  his  half-brother  George,  then  aged  fifteen.  Jane  Parkinson,  his  widow, 

died  in  1641. 

The  next  recorded  member  at  Infield  was  Thomas  Parkinson,  who  became 
involved  in  the  struggle  of  the  Civil  War  as  a  Royalist.  When  victory  was  assured 
for  the  Parliament,  sequestrators  were  appointed  to  deal  with  the  estates  of  the 
Royalists,  and  Thomas  Parkinson  must  have  suffered  heavily  for  being  on  the 
losing  side,  as  his  two  younger  brothers  in  1653  generously  petitioned  the 
sequestrators  to  allow  them  to  compound  for  their  brother’s  estate.  How  they 
fared  is  not  known,  but  apparently  the  family  retained  their  hold  of  the  homestead, 
as  there  was  a  John  and  Isabella  Parkinson  at  Claughton  in  1727^  when  both  their 
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wills  were  proved  at  Lancaster  in  the  same  year,  and  described  as  of  Claughton  in 
the  Parish  of  Garstang.  There  w^as  John  Parkinson,  of  Claughton,  who  was  fined 
for  being  a  recusant  in  the  17th  century. 

There  are  several  wills  of  Parkinsons  of  Claughton,  but  no  distinction  is 
made  between  Claughton-in-Lonsdale  and  Garstang  Parish.  Among  these  were 
the  wills  of  John  Parkinson,  proved  1615;  Eobert  Parkinson  (alias  Hyham),  1606; 
Edward  Parkinson,  gent.,  of  Westfield-in-Claughton,  1631;  Thomas  Parkinson, 
1638;  John  Parkinson,  1682;  John  Parkinson,  1699;  and  Henry  Parkinson, 
husbandman,  of  Claughton,  in  1799. 

Eichard  Parkinson,  of  Leach  Hall,  gent.,  married  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Brockholes,  Esq.,  of  Claughton  Hall.  Their  son,  Eichard,  of  Broughton,  near 
Preston,  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Eichard  Cottom,  of  Banister  Hey,  in 
Claughton,  and  they  had  two  sons,  who  both  became  Eoman  Catholic  Priests. 
The  elder,  Eev.  Father  Thomas  Parkinson,  assumed  the  name  of  Godder  from 
his  aunt.  These  names  were  taken  by  Eoman  Catholic  Priests  to  avoid  identity 
under  the  penal  laws  then  in  force.  The  younger  son,  the  Eev.  Father  James 
Parkinson,  was  born  January  4th,  1715-16,  and  educated  at  Douay  in  1729, 
ordained  Priest  in  1740,  and  assumed  his  mother’s  name  of  Cottom.  He 
ministered  at  Eobert  White’s,  Cross  House,  Eccleston,  and  at  Claughton  in  1741. 

In  the  undulating  fertile  areas  of  Forton,  Cabus  and  Winmarleigh,  there 
are  beautiful  parks,  old-world  homesteads,  orchards  and  shady  lanes,  and  around 
Claughton  and  Myerscough  there  are  rich  meadow  lands.  From  Barnacre  Moor, 
at  the  height  of  about  300  feet,  there  is  a  charming  view  of  the  rural  countryside, 
reaching  as  far  as  the  Lancashire  coast.  The  Lancashire  north  road  passes 
through  this  region  like  a  ribbon. 

In  the  small  villages  and  hamlets  have  resided  an  agricultural  community 
for  centuries,  and  in  nooks  and  corners  of  lanes,  or  secluded  by  small  thickets  of 
trees,  are  farmsteads  that  have  witnessed  generations  of  the  same  family.  Among 
these  the  Parkinsons  have  worthily  held  a  place.  Cabus  is  one  of  the  rural  town¬ 
ships  that  claim  Garstang  as  the  parish  to  which  they  belong.  Here  John 
Parkinson  was  living  in  1640,  when  there  were  at  least  two  households  of  the 
Parkinsons,  substantial  yeomen,  as  attested  by  their  wills,  and  the  name  of 
Thomas  is  a  favourite,  as  that  Christian  name  appears  in  1678,  1689,  and  again  in 
1698,  all  of  Cabus.  Others  of  the  families  were  Margaret  (1682),  Jane  (1684), 
Nicholas  (1693),  and  Edmund  Parkinson  (1729). 

At  Holloeth  about  half-a-dozen  houses  were  left  in  the  old  parish  of  Garstang 
when  the  later  adjoining  parishes  were  formed.  At  Moreheade  (Morehead)  in 
Holloeth,  John  Parkinson  lived  in  the  17th  century,  and  died  there  in  November, 
1621.  In  the  neighbouring  township  we  find  the  Parkinsons  settled,  as  at  Nateby, 
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where  Lawrence  Parkinson  lived  in  1589,  and  a  later  descendant  Jeneta  Parkinson, 
whose  wiU  was  proved  in  1665. 

At  Grisedale,  Thomas  Parkinson,  husbandman,  died  in  1623,  and  James 
Parkinson  died  and  his  will  was  proved  in  1665. 

At  Winmarleigh,  Andrew  Parkinson  died  in  1716. 

The  Parkinsons  of  Barnacre  recorded  are  Edward  (1604),  John  (1672), 
Richard  (1743),  and  Elizabeth  (1746). 

In  Catterall  also  they  were  fairly  numerous.  James  Parkinson,  of  Catterall, 
husbandman,  had  his  will  proved  in  1616,  and  his  namesake,  who  died  in  1638, 
had  attained  the  higher  social  status  of  yeoman.  Then  follows  Thomas  in  1667, 
and  Ehzabeth  in  1683,  with  Richard  Parkinson  in  1690.  Another  Richard  died 
in  1723,  and  the  familiar  name  of  Thomas  Parkinson  appears  in  1726. 

Pilling  was  formerly  in  the  ancient  Parish  of  Garstang,  and  Cockersand 
Abbey  had  a  Grange  there.  The  Church  was  built  in  1717,  now  superseded  by  a 
new  edifice  with  a  spire,  a  landmark  which  may  be  seen  for  miles.  Pilling 
Moss  gave  rise  to  the  saying  “God’s  grace  and  Pilling  Moss  are  endless,” 
but  to-day  it  is  good  agricultural  land.  The  Parkinsons  of  Fairsnape  in  Bleasdale 
held  land  there  in  1641.  Thomas  Parkinson,  the  son  of  Richard,  of  Woodgates, 
Bleasdale,  who  died  in  1797,  was  schoolmaster  at  Pilling.  Christopher  Parkinson 
was  a  yeoman  at  Pilling,  and  his  two  children  were  born  there  in  1621  and  1625. 
Others  living  in  Pilling,  traced  by  their  wills,  were  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Pilling 
Moss,  1604;  Jeneta,  1669;  William,  1671;  Isabella,  1685;  and  Christopher,  1722. 
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ST.  MICHAEL’S-ON-WYRE 

St.  Michael  s-on-Wyre  is  a  picturesque  village  with  an  ancient  church,  the 
main  structure  dating  from  about  the  year  1400.  On  the  north  side  is  the  St. 
Katherine’s  Chapel,  of  late  15th  century  date,  and  in  the  16th  century  the  south 
aisle  was  extended  the  full  length  of  the  chancel,  the  east  end  forming  the  Lady 
Chapel.  The  tower  and  porch  date  from  1611.  The  church  is  Perpendicular  in 
style,  with  early  English  fragments  built  in  the  walls. 

The  interior  presents  a  quaint  appearance,  being  rather  low.  In  the  west 
window  of  the  chancel  is  a  14th  century  shield  of  the  Holland  family,  while  the 
St.  Katherine  Chapel— founded  by  the  Butler  family  of  EawclifPe  Hall,  has  a 
stained  glass  roundel  illustrating  the  month  of  June,  one  of  a  series,  several  of 
the  others  being  at  Rawcliffe  Hall. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Parkinson,  later  Canon  of  Manchester  Cathedral,  was 
curate  at  St.  Michael’s-on-Wyre.  The  parish  formerly  comprised  the  townships 
of  St.  Michael’s,  Upper  Rawcliffe-with-Tarnacre,  Out  Rawchffe,  Elswick,  Great 
Eccleston,  and  Inskip.  The  extant  registers  of  St.  Michael’s  only  commence  in 
1662,  the  earlier  ones  being  lost.  Trom  them  we  find  that  there  were  Parkinsons 
in  all  the  afore-mentioned  townships  in  the  17th  century. 

In  1610  the  recusants  at  Tarnacre  were :  Thomas  Parkinson,  husbandman, 
and  Margaret,  his  wife;  Roger  Parkinson,  husbandman,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife; 
also  Thomas  Parkinson;  at  Great  Eccleston,  Jenet  Parkinson,  widow,  was  a 
recusant. 

Among  those  who  refused  to  sign  the  protestation  against  Charles  I,  sent 
out  by  Parliament,  were  Edward  and  Christopher  Parkinson,  servants  to  Roger 
Hesketh,  at  St.  Michael’s. 

PARKINSONS  OF  SOWERBY. 

A  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family  was  settled  at  Sowerby  in  St.  Michael’s 
parish  during  the  17th  century.  The  representative  of  the  family  there  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  was  John  Parkinson,  yeoman.  He  had  issue,  Rodger  (or 
Roger);  Richard,  issue,  son,  John,  born  in  1688;  Elizabeth,  born  1666;  Jennet, 
bom  1667. 
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The  eldest  son,  Roger  Parkinson,  succeeded  to  Sowerby  homestead,  his 
will  being  proved  in  1707.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Thomas,  whose  will  was 
proved  in  1723.  His  son  William,  and  his  wife,  Hannah,  had  issue  Robert, 
Richard,  Elizabeth  (married  Sudall),  John,  and  Margaret  (married  Richard  Raby). 
From  original  documents  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  fuller  details  regarding  William 
Parkinson,  son  of  Thomas,  and  a  pedigree  (see  pedigree)  of  his  descendants. 
William  made  a  will,  dated  4th  February,  1773,  and  a  later  one  dated  20th  May 
of  the  same  year,  which  was  proved  in  September,  1773,  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  Commissary  ship  of  Richmond,  before  the  Rev.  Christopher  Swainson, 
clerk,  our  lawful  surrogate;  Samuel  Peploe,  clerk.  Doctor  of  Laws,  Vicar  General 
and  official  principal  of  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  William,  by  Divine 
permission,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  lawfully  constituted. 

The  will  provides  several  interesting  features  in  regard  to  the  family.  The 
two  daughters  were  already  married.  Robert  Parkinson,  the  eldest  son,  was  to 
have  the  messuage,  tenement,  and  lands  of  inheritance  in  Stalmine  and  Stana, 
the  latter  place  being  in  the  township  of  Thornton-le-Fylde.  It  was  charged  with 
a  clear  annual  sum  to  pay  Hannah,  his  wife,  for  life,  in  lieu  of  dower. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  William  Parkinson  also  bequeathed  to  his  wife 
Hannah,  “his  best  bed,  bedstocks,  and  furniture.”  Richard,  his  son,  had  also  to 
be  cared  for.  He  was  “to  have  one  good  feather  bed,  bolster,  and  bedstocks,  two 
pairs  of  sheets,  a  bed  covering,  and  chaff  bed.”  The  rent  from  the  remaining 
estate  in  trust  to  reduce  the  same  into  money  as  soon  as  convenient  for  the  support 
of  his  wife  Hannah,  and  son  Richard,  the  latter  to  be  boarded  with  Elizabeth 
Sudall,  his  sister.  After  the  deaths  of  Hannah  and  her  son  Richard  the  estate 
had  to  be  equally  divided  between  John,  Margaret  and  Elizabeth,  the  children 
of  William  Parkinson. 

PARKINSONS  OF  WHITE  HALL. 

Robert  Parkinson,  the  eldest  son,  born  1730,  married  Ellen  Cornthwaite, 
who  died  ten  days  after  her  marriage.  His  second  wife  was  Ellen  Hankinson, 
and  they  were  married  at  Kirkham  Church,  “William  and  Deborah  Crook,  of 
Inskip,  man  and  maid,”  being  the  witnesses.  They  resided  at  White  Hall,  Upper 
Rawcliffe,  as  disclosed  by  an  indenture  dated  4th  May,  1778,  between  Robert 
Parkinson,  yeoman,  and  James  Thornton,  husbandman.  The  latter  stood  indebted 
to  Robert  Parkinson  for  the  sum  of  sixteen  pounds.  In  order  to  prevent  his  goods 
from  being  wasted  and  spent  in  law  James  Thornton  agreed  to  sign  over  to  Robert 
Parkinson  “all  his  goods  and  cattle  to  the  sole  and  proper  use  and  behoof  of  him 
and  his  heirs  absolutely  for  ever  without  any  means  of  redemption.” 

White  Hall  had  formerly  been  the  residence  of  the  Westby  family.  The 
date  1767  and  initials  “J.W.”  are  on  the  old  coach  house,  the  period  of  its 
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rebuilding,  so  that  Robert  Parkinson  must  have  followed  in  possession  not  many 
years  after.  It  is  even  yet  a  large  farm.  Robert  Parkinson  died  at  White  Hall 
in  1813,  having  acquired  a  substantial  fortune,  his  will  being  proved  at  £30,000. 
His  son,  William,  succeeded,  and  married  Margaret  Miller,  of  Hales  Hall,  and 
died  at  White  Hall  (situated  between  RawcliSe  Hall  and  Shard  Bridge,  over  the 
River  Wyre).in  1839,  aged  75  years. 

William  and  Margaret  Parkinson,  of  White  Hall,  had  issue  Robert,  Richard, 
Thomas,  Joseph,  William,  Sarah  (married  Robert  Thompson),  Ellen  (married 
Timothy  Hodgkinson),  and  Ann  (spinster). 

The  eldest  son,  Robert  Parkinson,  born  1793,  inherited  White  Hall,  and 
married  a  daughter  of  Matthew  Miller,  of  Woodplumpton.*  She  was  accidently 
killed  a  few  months  after  marriage,  which  so  affected  her  husband  that  he  was 
said  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Both  are  buried  at  Goosnargh. 

Robert  Parkinson,  of  White  Hall,  who  died  in  1813,  and  his  wife  Ellen, 
(nee  Hampson),  had  issue: 

William,  already  referred  to; 

Hankinson  Parkinson,  of  Sowerby,  inherited  property  from  his  mother, 

married  and  had  issue :  Catherine  (married  Rev. - Kelton,  vicar  of  Samlesbury), 

Ellen  (married - Threlfall,  of  Holmfirth); 

Robert  Parkinson  (married),  had  one  son,  and  died  at  Hyham  Siele,  Inskip; 

Joseph  Parkinson,  married,  had  issue  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  one  of 
the  sons  being  Barley  Parkinson,  of  Lancaster. 

Hannah  Parkinson,  married  Thomas  Davies  (his  second  wife).  Issue: 
Margaret  (married  Jonathan  Whitehead),  James  (Knott  End),  and  Nancy  (married 

George  Crozier),  who  had  issue  Ellen  (married -  Saunders,  of  Bolton),  Robert 

(artist),  Hannah  Margaret  (died  young,  at  Blackburn),  Jane  (Manchester),  Ellen 
(married  Thomas  Evans,  of  Bolton),  Thomas,  and  George; 

Ellen  Parkinson; 

Nancy  (spinster,  of  Great  Eccleston); 

Margaret  Parkinson. 

PARKINSONS  OF  GREAT  ECCLESTON,  ETC. 

Richard  Parkinson,  second  son  of  William,  of  White  Hall  (born  1794), 
married  Jennet  Senior  (born  March  2l8t,  1798),  the  youngest  of  four  daughters 

•Another  daughter  of  Matthew  Miller  married  James  Raby,  and  his  daughter,  Elizabeth, 

married  for  her  first  husband  -  Bamber,  and  her  second  husband  was 

Timothy,  son  of  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Great  Eccleston. 
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rebuilding,  so  that  Robert  Parkinson  must  have  followed  in  possession  not  many 
years  after.  It  is  even  yet  a  large  farm,  Robert  Parkinson  died  at  White  Hall 
in  1813,  having  acquired  a  substantial  fortune,  his  will  being  proved  at  £30,000. 
His  son,  William,  succeeded,  and  married  Margaret  Miller,  of  Hales  Hall,  and 
died  at  White  Hall  (situated  between  Rawoliffe  Hall  and  Shard  Bridge,  over  the 
River  Wyre).in  1839,  aged  75  years. 

William  and  Margaret  Parkinson,  of  White  Hall,  had  issue  Robert,  Richard, 
Thomas,  Joseph,  William,  Sarah  (married  Robert  Thompson),  Ellen  (married 
Timothy  Hodgkinson),  and  Ann  (spinster). 

The  eldest  son,  Robert  Parkinson,  born  1793,  inherited  White  Hall,  and 
married  a  daughter  of  Matthew  Miller,  of  Woodplumpton.*  She  was  accidently 
killed  a  few  months  after  marriage,  which  so  affected  her  husband  that  he  was 
said  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Both  are  buried  at  Goosnargh. 

Robert  Parkinson,  of  White  Hall,  who  died  in  1813,  and  his  wife  Ellen, 
(nee  Hampson),  had  issue: 

William,  already  referred  to; 

Hankinson  Parkinson,  of  Sowerby,  inherited  property  from  his  mother, 

married  and  had  issue  :  Catherine  (married  Rev. - Kelton,  vicar  of  Samlesbury), 

Ellen  (married - Threlfall,  of  Holmfirth); 

Robert  Parkinson  (married),  had  one  son,  and  died  at  Hyham  Siele,  Inskip; 

Joseph  Parkinson,  married,  had  issue  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  one  of 
the  sons  being  Barley  Parkinson,  of  Lancaster. 

Hannah  Parkinson,  married  Thomas  Davies  (his  second  wife).  Issue: 
Margaret  (married  Jonathan  Whitehead),  James  (Knott  End),  and  Nancy  (married 

George  Crozier),  who  had  issue  Ellen  (married -  Saunders,  of  Bolton),  Robert 

(artist),  Hannah  Margaret  (died  young,  at  Blackburn),  Jane  (Manchester),  Ellen 
(married  Thomas  Evans,  of  Bolton),  Thomas,  and  George; 

Ellen  Parkinson ; 

Nancy  (spinster,  of  Great  Ecoleston); 

Margaret  Parkinson. 

PARKINSONS  OF  GREAT  EGGLESTON,  ETC. 

Richard  Parkinson,  second  son  of  William,  of  White  Hall  (born  1794), 
married  Jennet  Senior  (born  March  2l8t,  1798),  the  youngest  of  four  daughters 

♦Another  daughter  of  Matthew  Miller  married  James  Raby,  and  his  daughter,  Elizabeth, 

married  for  her  first  husband  -  Bamber,  and  her  second  husband  was 

Timothy,  son  of  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Great  Eccleston. 
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of  Timothy  and  Elizabeth  Senior,  only  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah  Holkar  (or 
Houlker). 

From  Timothy  Senior’s  book  are  gleaned  some  interesting  notes: 

“I  came  into  Lancashire  on  Thursday ^  the  21st,  July,  1784. 

Sabbath  day  following,  the  24th,  preached  at  Elswick. 

“Received  a  call  to  be  their  minister  on  the  15th  day  of 

August,  1784.  I  accepted  their  call  on  Friday,  12th  November, 

1784.  ‘0  Lord  bless  me,  unworthy  me.’ 

“Married  Elizabeth  Houlker  on  Tuesday,  13th  September, 

1785. 

“I  was  ordained  their  pastor  at  Elswick,  Wednesday,  19th 

October,  1785.  ‘0  Lord  own  my  ministry.’ 

“Removed  from  Eccleston  to  Elswick  to  inhabit,  Holy 

Thursday,  May  25th,  1786.” 

Richard  and  Jennet  Parkinson  (nee  Senior),  of  Great  Eccleston,  had  twelve 
children.  The  births  of  ten  are  recorded  in  Jennet  Parkinson’s  Bible : 

1.  William,  bom  Slst  January,  1814,  married  Jane  Gregson,  of  Great 
Eccleston.  Issue :  William,  married  Jane  Clarkson,  and  had  issue  Richard,  died 

young;  Robert,  killed  in  Great  War;  Thomas,  married  -  Halsall,  of  Great 

Eccleston;  and  Mary. 

Richard,  married  Belle  Metcalfe,  of  Great  Eccleston. 

Janet. 

Sarah,  married  Christopher  Allen,  of  Great  Eccleston,  issue :  William 
Parkinson  Allen,  killed  in  Great  War. 

2.  — Robert,  died  young. 

3.  — Timothy,  born  17th  January,  1817,  married  Elizabeth  Bamber, 
daughter  of  James  Raby,  of  Leckonby  House,  Great  Eccleston.  Issue :  Richard 
(died  in  early  manhood),  James  (married  1st,  Jane  Riley,  of  Manchester;  2nd, 
Marion  Platt).  James  Parkinson  was  Editor  of  the  “Manchester  Evening  News” 
for  forty  years,  after  w^hich  he  retired  and  resided  at  Whaley  and  died  there 
in  1916. 

Issue  of  James  and  Jane  Parkinson : 

Harold  Raby,  married  Dorothea  Spencer.  Issue :  Muriel  Margaret,  born 
1906.  Dr.  Harold  Rabv  Parkinson  was  born  and  educated  at  Manchester,  started 

V 

medical  practice  at  Great  Eccleston  and  resided  there  five  years.  Removed  to 
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Kirkham  where  he  practised  for  25  years,  and  was  for  20  years  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Fylde  Union,  which  he  still  holds.  He  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  the  County  of  Lancaster  in  1933. 

Maud  Parkinson,  married  Walter  Copeland,  of  Manchester. 

Eleanor  Parkinson,  married  John  Wilchelsea,  issue:  Gordon,  married  Clara 
Jackson,  of  London  and  Canada;  Douglas. 

Bessie  Parkinson. 

4.  — Ehzabeth  Parkinson,  bom  31st  May,  1819,  spinster. 

5.  — Robert  Parkinson,  bom  30th  August,  1820,  married  let.,  Mary  Allen, 
issue  Lily  Parkinson;  2nd.,  Emma  Crookhouse,  issue  Robert,  sohcitor,  of  Black¬ 
pool,  married  Mary  Lumb. 

6.  — Margaret  Parkinson,  born  13th  September,  1822,  married  James 
Thompson. 

7.  — Richard  Parkinson,  bom  22ud  February,  1823. 

8.  — Joseph  Parkinson,  bom  8th  June,  1827,  of  Leckerby  Hall,  Great 
Eccleston,  married  Elizabeth  Allen,  issue  one  son,  John,  married  Eleanor  Crook, 
of  Inskip.  The  latter  had  issue  Elsie,  Cissie  (married  George  Bailey,  of  Little 
Poulton  Hall),  Nonie  and  Joseph. 

9.  — Thomas  Parkinson,  bom  12th  September,  1829,  married  —  Thompson. 

10. — James  Parkinson,  born  2lBt  December,  1831,  married  Grace - . 

There  were  several  branches  of  the  Parkinson  family  at  Great  Eccleston 
in  the  17th  century,  as  instance,  Richard  Parkinson,  who  was  twice  married,  his 
second  wife  being  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Styham,  who  gave  dowry  of  lands 
to  Richard  Parkinson  by  indenture  dated  22nd  January,  1633.  Richard  Parkinson’s 
will  was  proved  17th  May,  1658,  and  he  is  described  as  “of  Much  Eccleston, 
yeoman,  parish  of  St.  Michael’s-upon-Wyre. ’’  Issue,  Robert,  Lawrence  (he 
received  a  tenement  in  Inskip  leasehold  from  William,  Earl  of  Devonshire), 
Thomas  (will  proved  in  1681),  Jennet  (spinster,  died  1664). 

Of  several  Parkinson  homesteads  in  Great  Eccleston  and  Little  Eccleston 
was  that  of  Richard  Parkinson,  who  had  an  apprentice  named  Thomas  Wilkinson 
who  died  in  1671.  Joany  and  Jennett,  his  wife  and  daughter,  both  died  in  1681. 

Other  households  were  those  of  Richard  Parkinson,  who  had  two  sons, 
Roger  (born  1687),  and  John  (born  1688). 

John  Parkinson,  whose  daughter  Jennet  was  born  in  1667. 

The  will  of  one  Robert  Parkinson,  yeoman,  of  Eccleston,  was  proved  in 


1700. 
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Another  Robert  Parkinson  had  a  son  John,  born  1704,  and  daughter 
Joane,  born  1706. 

Lawrence  Parkinson  and  his  daughter  Mary,  born  1672.  Will  proved  1707. 

William  Parkinson,  husbandman,  died  1701. 

There  was  another  Lawrence  Parkinson  whose  widow  Ellen  died  in  1706, 
the  same  year  as  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Parkinson. 

William  Parkinson,  “flaxman,”  will  proved  1799.  This  is  interesting  as 
showing  that  flax  was  then  cultivated  in  Great  Eccleston. 

Other  18th  century  wills  of  Eccleston  members  are  John  Parkinson,  1715, 
and  three  Richard  Parkinsons,  1703,  1709,  and  1736. 

At  Tarnacre,  Margaret  Parkinson,  died  1662.  John  Parkinson,  yeoman, 
resided  there  in  the  days  of  Charles  II,  his  family  being  Thomas  (born  1669), 
James  (1673),  Robert  (1679),  Nicholas  (1680),  and  Elizabeth  (1683).  There  was 
also  a  Nicholas  Parkinson  and  his  daughter  Agnes  (born  1674). 

In  Upper  Rawcliffe  there  was  the  homestead  of  William  Parkinson  with 
his  daughter  Mary  (born  1669).  His  will  was  proved  in  1685,  and  descendants 
can  be  traced  by  wills  during  the  18th  century,  namely,  John  (1704),  Jane  (1728), 
James  (1737),  and  Ellen  (1809). 

The  Parkinsons  were  fairly  numerous  in  St.  Michael's  parish.  At  Little 
Sowerby  was  John  Parkinson,  whose  son  James  was  born  in  1674;  later  there  was 
William  Parkinson,  yeoman,  whose  son  Richard  was  born  in  1700. 

In  the  homestead  of  Crossmore  there  lived  Lawrence  Parkinson  (will 
proved  1682),  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard,  living  there  in  1694,  the  same  year 
that  Lawrence  Parkinson  resided  at  Eaves  Farm. 

There  were  also  a  few  families  at  Inskip:  Jennet,  the  wife  of  William 
Parkinson,  died  1685,  his  will  proved  1702;  Lawrence  Parkinson,  will  proved  1729, 
daughters  Joane  (born  1694),  and  Alice  (1696);  Richard  Parkinson  and  daughter 
Ellen  (born  1703),  and  Nicholas  Parkinson  and  his  son  John  (born  1706).  The 
will  of  the  father  was  proved  in  1728. 

The  wills  of  the  following  Parkinsons  resident  in  Inskip  were  proved : 
Robert  Parkinson,  1708;  Alice  Parkinson,  1719;  Hannah,  Elizabeth  and  Thomas 
Parkinson,  1731. 

At  Elswick,  there  lived  William  Parkinson,  referred  to  as  a  member  of  the 
Hazlehurst  branch  of  Bleasdale,  will  proved  1728,  and  James  Parkinson,  of 
Singleton,  of  the  Blindhurst  branch  at  Bleasdale,  will  proved  in  1717.  His  son 
was  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Singleton. 
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Allen  Clarke  in  his  book  “Windmill  Land,”  mentions  Mr.  Parkinson,  of 
Wall  Farm,  Eccleston,  keeping  a  general  store  on  the  Rawcliffe  side  of  the  Wyre 
in  1874,  where  Squire  France  purchased  his  barrel  of  paraffin  to  make  a  bonfire 
of  Little  Eccleston  Windmill. 

Wyre  Banks  Farm,  St.  Michael’s-on-Wyre,  was  a  Parkinson  homestead. 
One  of  the  sons,  Joseph  Parkinson,  of  Sunderland  Point,  married  Eleanor 
Westworth,  and  later  they  removed  to  Halton  Park  Farm,  near  Lancaster. 
William  Parkinson,  their  son,  removed  to  Manchester  in  1889,  and  now  lives  at 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

Ann  Parkinson,  of  Elswick,  spinster,  died  in  1699;  Margaret,  daughter  of 
William  Parkinson,  born  in  1701;  John  Parkinson,  of  Eoyaker,  near  Elswick,  had 
a  son  Eichard,  born  1655;  and  John  Parkinson  was  mine  host  of  the  Black  Bull 
Inn,  Great  Eccleston  in  1825;  Eichard  Parkinson,  of  Larbreck,  on  November  7th, 
1884;  a  meteoric  stone,  weighing  12  ounces,  fell  in  one  of  his  fields. 

The  Church  of  St.  Anne,  Woodplumpton,  formerly  a  Chapel-at-ease  to  St. 
Michael’s,  existed  in  1552.  The  township  contains  the  hamlets  of  Woodplumpton, 
Catforth,  Eaves,  and  Bartell.  Several  Parkinsons  were  settled  there  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  among  them  being : 

William  Parkinson,  who  had  one  son,  Thomas,  baptised  on  May  6th,  1606. 

Katherine  Parkinson,  widow,  died  1611. 

Christopher  Parkinson,  died  1643. 

John  Parkinson,  died  1644. 

Lawrence  Parkinson,  the  miller  of  Myerscough;  his  children  were  Edward 
(baptised  25th  March,  1609),  Peter  (baptised  29th  June,  1612),  and  Margaret 
(baptised  9th  January,  1614). 

Alice  Parkinson,  of  Cottom,  interred  4th  September,  1644. 

Frances  Parkinson,  interred  12th  February,  1647. 

Eichard  Parkinson,  of  Bartell,  will  proved  in  1696. 

Marriages:  Eoger  Parkinson,  St.  Michael's,  and  Elizabeth  Escom,  of 
Pilling,  Ist  July,  1613. 

Frances  Parkinson  and  Ealph  Millar,  married  at  Woodplumpton,  12th 
February,  1647. 
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PARKINSONS  OF  KIRKHAM 

Kirkham,  an  old  market  town  of  the  Fylde,  bears  evidence  of  Roman 
occupation.  The  church  is  of  ancient  foundation  and  was  granted  to  Vale  Royal 
Abbey  in  Cheshire.  During  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  17th  century  it  witnessed  the 
mustering  and  passing  of  troops.  The  Records  of  the  Thirty  Sworn  Men 
commence  on  March  27th,  1638.  The  Free  School  at  Kirkham  owes  its  origin 
to  Isabel  Birley,  innkeeper,  who  gave  twenty  guineas  to  commence  a  school  in 
1621.  Being  the  centre  of  the  Fylde  Union  the  first  workhouse  was  erected  there 

in  1726. 

The  old  Market  Cross  has  gone,  but  the  fish  stones  that  almost  encircled 
it  still  remain.  Along  the  main  thoroughfare  are  several  substantial  looking  18th 
century  residences,  and  in  Church  Street  are  a  few  thatched  cottages.  The  wind* 
mill  on  Carr  Hill,  a  brick  erection,  has  lost  its  sails.  The  original  windmill,  dated 
from  1337,  is  vouched  for  in  the  Vale  Royal  Abbey  Coucher  Book. 

Kirkham  Church  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  19th  century,  the  nave  in  1822, 
and  the  tower  and  spire  (the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  church)  in  1844,  the 
chancel  being  added  in  1856.  The  only  antiquarian  features  to  be  seen  are  a  stone 
coffin,  an  early  stone  font,  a  fine  brass  18th  century  chandeher,  and  a  Clifton 
monument  of  Jacobean  period,  preserved  from  the  old  church. 

Kirkham  has  contributed  one  famous  member  of  the  Parlrinson  family 
who  finds  a  place  in  **The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Parkinson.  Two  branches  of  the  Parkinsons  in  the  parish  could  trace  their  ancestry 
from  Hazlehurst  on  Bleasdale  Fells,  while  another  Kirkham  worthy,  Dr.  H.  Raby 
Parkinson,  J.P.,*  traces  his  ancestors  back  to  Sowerby  in  St.  Michael’s  Parish 

(see  pedigree). 

TWO  CLERICAL  BROTHERS. 

The  Revs.  Thomas  and  Robert  Parkinson  were  sons  of  Adam  and  Elizabeth 
Parkinson,  of  Kirkham.  Thomas,  the  elder  brother,  was  born  at  Kirkham,  14th 
June,  1745,  educated  at  Kirkham  School  under  Mr.  Threlfall,  and  admitted  to 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  as  sizar,  on  the  11th  October,  1765.  His  father, 
disapproving  of  his  entering  the  University,  denied  him  pecuniary  assistance,  and 


*£66017  interested  in  the  family  history  he  has  contributed 
much  valuable  material  to  this  volume. 
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to  eke  out  his  income  he  joined  Israel  Lyons,  the  younger,  in  calculating  a  series 
of  tables  of  parallax  and  reflection  for  the  Board  of  Longitude.  He  graduate 
B.A.  in  1769,  being  Senior  Wrangler  and  2nd  Smith's  Prizeman,  dividing  the 
honours  with  George  Atwood,  who  was  the  Third  Wrangler  and  Ist  Smith's  Prize¬ 
man;  M.A.  in  1772;  elected  a  Fellow  of  his  College,  and  B.D.  in  1789,  and  D.D. 
in  1795.  For  twenty  years  (1771-1791)  he  was  Fellow  of  his  College  and  Tutor. 
He  was  Proctor  of  the  University  in  1786-7, 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely  conferred  upon  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parkinson 
the  Vicarage  of  Meldreth,  and  in  1789  he  accepted  from  his  college  the  Rectory 
of  Kegworth,  in  Leicestershire,  and  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  in  1794. 
He  was  presented  a  Prebendary  Stall  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  in  1804, 
and  filled  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  Chester  Diocese,  and  in  1812  was  Archdeacon 
of  Leicester. 

Elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  23rd  February,  1786,  he  published 
“A  System  of  Mechanics”  (1785),  and  ‘‘A  System  of  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics” 
(1789).  William  Pitt,  then  Prime  Minister,  promised  him  the  next  vacant 
Bishopric,  but  he  died  a  few  months  later 

The  poet  Moore  mentions  Dr.  Parkinson  in  his  diary,  19th  March,  1819. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Parkinson  died  at  Kegworth  Rectory  on  November  12th,  1831,  in  his 
86th  year,  a  learned,  scholarly,  and  famous  cleric. 

The  younger  brother,  the  Rev.  Robert  Parkinson,  was  educated  at 
Kirkham  Free  Grammar  School,  and  graduated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1777,  and  that  of  M.A.  in  1780.  He  afterwards 
became  chaplain  on  board  the  flagship  of  Admiral  Sir  James  Douglas,  and  later 
died  when  Rector  of  Witham,  in  Essex. 

At  Kirkham  there  also  lived  George,  Ann,  William  and  Robert  Parkinson, 
whose  father  died  April  9th,  1709. 

John  Harrison,  of  Newton-with-Scales,  married  Ann  Procter,  and  their 
daughter  Elizabeth  married  John  Parkinson.  The  latter’s  daughter,  Ann,  married 
Thomas  Parker,  whose  grandson  Henry  married  Ellen  Parkinson,  and  their  grand¬ 
daughter  Catherine  married  Henry  Slagg,  a  former  M.P.  for  Manchester, 
completing  quite  a  record  of  Parkinson  intermarriages. 

Edward  Parkinson,  of  Balham,  yeoman,  whose  will  was  proved  in  1729, 
was  a  son  of  John  Parkinson,  of  Hazlehurst  in  Bleasdale.  The  son  of  Edward 
was  John  Parkinson,  of  Balham,  yeoman,  whose  will  was  proved  in  1754. 

Another  son  of  John  Parkinson,  of  Hazlehurst,  Bleasdale,  was  William,  of 
Burton  in  Westmorland.  His  second  son,  John  Parkinson,  of  Westby,  near 
Kirkham,  married  Ann - ,  and  had  issue  : 
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Ann,  wife  of  Robert  Platt,  of  Lytham; 

Mary,  wife  of  John  Hall,  of  Westby; 

Margaret,  wife  of  Henry  Hall,  of  Westby; 

June,  born  1783,  no  further  record. 

John  Parkinson,  the  father,  died  about  1786.  He  resided  at  Carr  Bridge 
in  1780,  when  his  daughter  Mary  was  born. 

% 

Wills  of  Parkinsons  in  Kirkham  Parish:  At  Medlar,  Elizabeth  Parkinson. 
1741;  James  Parkinson,  1724;  John  Parkinson,  of  Minor,  1719;  Thomas  Parkinson, 
of  Bryning,  1801;  and  James  Parkinson,  of  Wesharn,  1806;  the  two  latter  being 
described  as  husbandmen. 

Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Kirkham,  married  Susannah  Brown,  of  Freckleton,  in  the 
19th  century.  They  had  issue  John,  Thomas,  Henry,  William  and  Mary  Alice. 
Henry  Parkinson  is  a  well-known  tradesman  in  Kirkham. 

William  Parkinson  was  for  many  years  the  stationmaster  at  Chatham  and 
a  personal  friend  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford. 
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in  tne  winter  season  they  enjoyed  some  of  the  amenities  of  town  life,  and  witnessed 
theatrical  performances  in  the  old  Tythebarn. 

The  Bushbearing  was  celebrated  at  Poulton  in  the  18th  century.  Bushes 
formed  the  floor  covering  of  the  church,  these  being  renewed  each  year  at  the 
Festival.  The  churchwardens  accounts  record:  “August  18th,  1756.  Thomas 
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Ann,  wife  of  Robert  Platt,  of  Lytham; 
Mary,  wife  of  John  Hall,  of  Westby; 
Margaret,  wife  of  Henry  Hall,  of  Westby; 
June,  born  1783,  no  further  record. 
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PARKINSONS  OF  POULTON-LE-FYLDE 

Poulton-le-Fylde  IB  a  quaint  old  town  which  was,  at  a  period  long  anterior 
to  the  rise  of  Blackpool,  the  principal  market  town  and  regarded  as  the  metropolis 
of  the  Fylde. 

Its  former  importance  is  denoted  by  the  Cross,  Fish  Stones,  Stocks  and 
Whipping  Post  in  the  Market  Square,  which  in  times  past  were  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  “gentry”  houses,  including  that  of  Sir  Alexander  Eigby,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  District  Bank,  and  the  house  built  by  James  Baines,  a 
local  worthy,  who  endowed  and  founded  the  three  schools  of  Poulton,  Great 
Marton  and  Thornton,  which  afterwards  became  the  Custom  House  of  the  Post  of 
Poulton,  of  which  there  remains  an  old  warehouse  at  Skippool;  but  all  this  has 
been  superseded  by  the  rise  of  Fleetwood. 

Poulton  has  the  sleepy  air  of  an  old-world  place,  enhanced  by  its  Church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Chad,  whose  foundation  dates  back  to  Saxon  times.  The  present 
tower  dates  back  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  in  the  17th  century,  but  the  body  of 
the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1757. 

From  the  registers  of  the  church  we  glean  something  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  Parkinson  family  who  migrated  there  at  various  times. 

The  earliest  record  is  of  the  baptism  of  Jane,  daughter  of  William  Parkinson, 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1595.  They  came  from  a  wide  area  to  be  married,  as  on  the 
15th  May,  1612,  Ehzabeth  Parkinson  came  from  Ellel,  near  Lancaster,  and 
Eichard  Coupe  came  from  Preston. 

There  was  brought  there  for  burial  Jenett,  the  wife  of  Lawrence  Parkinson, 
of  Hales  Hall,  with  Eackcliffe  (Eawcliffe)  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1675. 

It  was  not  until  the  18th  century  that  Poulton  attained  the  heyday  of  its 
importance,  as  indicated  by  the  increased  trade  with  its  port,  and  the  erection  of 
the  stately  Georgian  houses,  a  fine  example  being  the  one  in  Queen’s  Square, 
which  fulfilled  the  function  of  town  houses  to  many  of  the  country  gentry,  where 
in  the  winter  season  they  enjoyed  some  of  the  amenities  of  town  life,  and  witnessed 
theatrical  performances  in  the  old  Tythebarn. 

The  Eushbearing  was  celebrated  at  Poulton  in  the  18th  century.  Eushes 
formed  the  floor  covering  of  the  church,  these  being  renewed  each  year  at  the 
Festival.  The  churchwardens  accounts  record:  “August  18th,  1756.  Thomas 
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Robert  Parkinson  =  Mary  Singleton 


b.  April  17th,  1825 
d.  March  6th,  1897 


.1  .P.,  of  Thointon 
d.  Feb.  27th,  1926 
aged  77  years 


John=  Elizabeth  Thompson 


b.  1st  January,  1825 
d.  13th  July,  1898 


of  Mythop  Lodge 
d.  April  17th,  1930 
aged  81  years 


James  Hope 


Ellen 
d.  Aug.  21st.  1 
aged  31  years 
ait  Florida,  U.S. 


Rev 


Robert  Parkinson  =  Ethel  R.  Leach 

of  Preston 


Hugh,  d.y. 


Helen  Robina 
d.  y.,  1907 
at  Nassau, 
Bahamas 


1 

Hugh  r= 
il.  May  28th, 
1928 

Margaret  Hope  Robert  =  Ann 

d.  1934  of  Poulton 

e  Sumner  Agnes  =  William  Tomlinson 

d.  June  25th,  1922  d.  Dec.  5th,  1925 
aged  71  years  aged  72  years 

Robert  Parkinson  Thomas  McNeil  John 

of  Poulton  of  Lytham  of  Poulton 

Mary  Elsie  Agnes  Cliristabel  Jane  l^tober 

1  1 

ta=  Richard  Robinson  Elizabeth  Singleton  Helen 

of  Accrington 

Thompson  =  Emily  Belle  Mary  Dr.  Jolm  Elizal)eth  =  James  Horaby  Jolly,  Grace  —  Henry  Porter  Ague 

of  Fleetwood  of  Thornton  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  A.C.A.,  of  Birmingham  of  Gt.  EccLston 

of  Thornton 


John 


Robert 
d.  1913 
aged  3  years 


Bernard 
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Poulton-le-Fylde  18  a  quaint  old  town  which  was,  at  a  period  long  anterior 
to  the  rise  of  Blackpool,  the  principal  market  town  and  regarded  as  the  metropolis 
of  the  Fylde. 

Its  former  importance  is  denoted  by  the  Cross,  Fish  Stones,  Stocks  and 
Whipping  Post  in  the  Market  Square,  which  in  times  past  w’ere  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  “gentry”  houses,  including  that  of  Sir  Alexander  Eigby,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  District  Bank,  and  the  house  built  by  James  Baines,  a 
local  worthy,  who  endowed  and  founded  the  three  schools  of  Poulton,  Great 
Marton  and  Thornton,  which  afterwards  became  the  Custom  House  of  the  Post  of 
Poulton,  of  which  there  remains  an  old  warehouse  at  Skippool;  but  all  this  has 
been  superseded  by  the  rise  of  Fleetwood. 

Poulton  has  the  sleepy  air  of  an  old-world  place,  enhanced  by  its  Church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Chad,  whose  foundation  dates  back  to  Saxon  times.  The  present 
tower  dates  back  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  in  the  17th  century,  but  the  body  of 
the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1757. 

From  the  registers  of  the  church  we  glean  something  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  Parkinson  family  who  migrated  there  at  various  times. 

The  earliest  record  is  of  the  baptism  of  Jane,  daughter  of  William  Parkinson, 
on  the  26th  of  March,  1595.  They  came  from  a  wide  area  to  be  married,  as  on  the 
15th  May,  1612,  Elizabeth  Parkinson  came  from  Ellel,  near  Lancaster,  and 
Eichard  Coupe  came  from  Preston. 

There  was  brought  there  for  burial  Jenett,  the  wife  of  Lawrence  Parkinson, 
of  Hales  Hall,  with  Eackcliffe  (Eawcliffe)  on  the  Ist  day  of  November,  1675. 

It  was  not  until  the  18th  century  that  Poulton  attained  the  heyday  of  its 
importance,  as  indicated  by  the  increased  trade  with  its  port,  and  the  erection  of 
the  stately  Georgian  houses,  a  fine  example  being  the  one  in  Queen’s  Square, 
which  fulfilled  the  function  of  town  houses  to  many  of  the  country  gentry,  where 
in  the  winter  season  they  enjoyed  some  of  the  amenities  of  town  life,  and  witnessed 
theatrical  performances  in  the  old  Tythebarn. 

The  Eushbearing  was  celebrated  at  Poulton  in  the  18th  century.  Eushes 
formed  the  floor  covering  of  the  church,  these  being  renewed  each  year  at  the 
Festival.  The  churchwardens  accounts  record:  “August  18th,  1756.  Thomas 
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Parkinson  was  paid  for  rushes,  six  shillings  and  eightpence.”  The  occasion  of 
bringing  in  the  rushes  on  the  rushcart  was  made  into  a  merrymaking  event,  with 
music  and  Morris  dancers.  The  wardens  spent  one  shilling  and  sevenpence,  in 
all  probability  on  refreshments,  in  1756. 

Richard  Parkinson,  born  1793,  had  a  place  of  business  in  the  old  Market 
Place.  His  grand-daughter,  Florence  Beckett,  is  now  the  Librarian  of  the 
Altrincham  Public  Library,  Cheshire.  The  Poulton  registers  record  members  of 
the  Parkinson  families  at  Poulton,  Little  Poulton,  Holmes,  Old  Field  Car, 
Carleton,  Marton,  Little  Marton,  Newton  and  Thornton,  whilst  the  will  of  Richard 
Parkinson,  of  Old  Riscow,  Great  Carleton,  was  proved  in  1809. 

A  tablet  in  the  church  commemorates  a  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family, 
inscribed  as  follows : 

Henry  Parkinson,  of  Poulton-lb-Fylde, 
who  died  September  25th,  1866,  aged  62  years. 

Also  of  Robert,  his  son,  who  died  January  17th,  1859,  aged  22  years, 
and  were  interred  on  the  north  side  of  this  churchyard. 

And  of  Ellen,  his  daughter,  who  died  March  16th,  1856,  aged  13  years, 

and  was  interred  at  Christ  Church,  Salford. 

Also  of  Jane  Parkinson,  wife  and  mother  to  the  above, 
who  died  August  13th,  1882,  aged  74  years, 
and  was  interred  at  the  Blackpool  Cemetery. 

Also  of  Frederick  Henry  Parkinson,  their  son.  Mayor  of  Blackpool, 
who  died  February  15th,  1896,  aged  49  years. 

Poulton’s  great  benefactor,  James  Baines,  founded  and  endowed  the 
Baines’  Grammar  School,  Poulton  (in  Hardhorn),  and  schools  at  Marton  and 
Thornton  in  1717.  The  Baines  family  have  been  traced  to  Goosnargh,  where  John 
Baines  was  trustee  of  the  Lawrence  Parkinson  Charity,  and  James  Baines,  his 
heir-at-law,  conveyed  lands  of  this  charity  to  new  trustees.  Very  little  is  knowm 
of  the  benefactor  James  Baines,  but  the  schools  still  flourish.  Parkinsons  have 
been  interested  in  the  Baines  Grammar  School,  William  Parkinson,  of  Blackpool 
(1880),  and  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Poulton,  having  held  the  position  of  governors. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  there  were  at  least  five  different 
famihes  of  Parkinsons  in  and  around  Poulton-le-Fylde  as  shown  by  the  registers ; 

Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Old  Field  Car,  had  a  daughter  Betty,  baptised  22nd 
August,  1779,  and  a  son  baptised  James,  17th  March,  1782. 
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Robert  Parkinson,  of  Holmes,  had  a  son  Robert,  baptised  27th  February, 

1780. 

William  Parkinson,  of  Little  Poulton,  had  a  daughter  Betty,  baptised  1st 
July,  1781. 

Joseph  Parkinson  (carpenter)  and  Nancy,  his  wife,  had  a  daughter  Molly, 
baptised  December  11th,  1784. 

Thomas  Parkinson  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  had  a  daughter  Ahce,  baptised 
2l8t  April,  1790.  Thomas  was  innkeeper  of  the  Bull’s  Head  in  the  Market  Place 
during  the  old  coaching  days.  The  inn  possessed  a  quaint  bow  window  from  which 
travellers  could  see  from  within  when  the  coach  was  ready  for  continuing  the 
journey. 

Baines  (1825)  Directory  gives  James  Parkinson,  malster,  of  Church  Street; 
James  and  Richard  Parkinson,  corn  millers,  of  Church  Street.  The  well-known 
branch  of  the  Parkinson  family  of  corn  milhng  fame  are  descended  from  Robert 
Parkinson,  of  Churchtown,  near  Garstang.  He  commenced  business  as  a  grocer 
in  the  Market  Place,  the  shop  being  situated  on  the  east  side,  and  in  those  days 
presented  a  quaintly  picturesque  appearance  with  its  bow-shaped  window  and 
small  panes  of  glass,  Robert  Parkinson  was  a  remarkable  personality,  a  man  of 
energy,  and  possessed  capable  business  qualities.  His  enterprise  led  him  to 
estabhsh  the  corn  milling  business  in  Chapel  Street,  Poulton,  with  a  warehouse  at 
Skippool  to  which  boats  came  with  their  cargoes.  The  business  has  since  been 
largely  developed  under  the  name  of  Parkinson  and  Tomlinson. 

Robert  Parkinson  had  strong  temperance  principles  and  was  associated  with 
Joseph  Livesey  in  the  early  daj^s  of  the  Temperance  Movement.  He  was  born 
April  17th,  1825  and  died  March  6th,  1897.  His  wife  Mary,  born  January  Ist, 
1825,  died  July  13th,  1898. 

Thornton  Windmill,  a  prominent  landmark,  was  formerly  run  by  the  firm. 
It  bears  high  up  on  the  tower  the  inscription  “Marsh  Mill,  1794,’’  and  over  the 
door  “Bold  Fleetwood  Hesketh,  1794.’’  It  is  the  tallest  windmill  in  the  Fylde, 
being  70  feet  high  and  the  sails  are  35  feet  long.  For  a  time  it  was  used  as  a 
Tea  House,  but  now  disused,  and  stands  a  memorial  of  its  former  state. 

(1)  John  Parkinson,  J.P.,  of  Thornton,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  and  Mary 
Parkinson,  was  educated  at  Kirkham  Grammar  School,  and  married  Elizabeth 
Thompson,  of  Mythop  Lodge,  a  house  pleasantly  situated  among  trees  near 

Weeton.  Engaged  in  the  corn  business,  he  resided  for  over  twenty  years  at 

0  _  _ 

“ Sandyf orth , ’ ’  Thorn ton-le-Fylde,  during  their  children’s  early  days. 

Whilst  residing  at  Fleetwood  he  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  being 
a  member  of  the  Urban  District  Council,  chairman  of  Fleetwood  Hospital 
Committee,  and  appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County.  Associated  with 
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the  Blackpool  Methodist  Circuit,  which  then  included  Fleetwood,  he  filled  many 
offices. 

He  removed  to  “Kensington,”  Thornton-le-Fylde,  where  he  died  February 
27th,  1926,  aged  77  years,  and  Ehzabeth,  his  wife,  died  April  17th,  1930,  aged  81 
years,  both  being  interred  at  Poulton  Cemetery.  Having  served  his  own 
generation  by  the  will  of  God  he  fell  asleep,  is  the  fitting  tribute  to  John 
Parkinson  engraved  on  his  memorial. 

The  children  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Parkinson  were: 

Ellen  Parkinson,  who  went  out  as  a  missionary  to  Key  West,  Florida, 
TJ.S.A.,  and  died  August  21st,  1904,  aged  31  years.  Interred  there,  but 
commemorated  on  the  family  memorial  at  Poulton  Cemetery,  insciibed  His 
servants  shall  serve  Tim  and  they  shall  see  His  face.  ” 

Rev.  Robert  Parkinson,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  ministry,  married 
Ethel  R.  Leach,  A.R.M.C.M.,  of  Preston,  Issue:  Helena  Robina,  died  young 
(five  months),  at  Nassau,  Bahamas,  November  16th,  1907;  Robert,  died  Januaiy 
7th,  1913,  aged  three  years;  and  Bernard. 

Hugh  Parkinson,  died  young. 

Thompson  Parkinson,  of  Fleetwood,  married  Emily  Belle  Mattock,  of 
Skipton.  In  the  corn  business. 

Mary  Parkinson,  of  Thornton. 

John  Parkinson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Heart  Specialist  and  Physician  to  the 
National  Hospital  for  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Royal 
Air  Force. 

Elizabeth  Parkinson,  married  James  Hornby  Jollie,  of  Thornton,  later  of 
Birmingham.  He  was  a  Chartered  Accountant,  and  Secretary  and  Managing 
Director  of  Guest,  Keen  and  Nettlefold. 

Grace  Parkinson,  married  Henry  Porter,  of  Great  Eccleston. 

Agnes,  married  Arthur  Sw’arbrick,  Chairman  of  Thornton-Cleveleys  Urban 
District  Council  in  1934-5,  and  a  former  member  and  Chairman  of  Fleetwood 
Urban  District  Council. 

(2)  Hugh  Parkinson,  married  Margaret  Hope  in  1878.  He  was  Registrar 
for  over  thirty  years  at  Fleetwood,  and  died  May  28th,  1928.  Issue  James  Hope 
Parkinson,  Mary  Elsie,  Agnes  Cristabell,  Jane  Roberta  and  Helen. 

(3)  Robert  Parkinson,  born  in  Poulton-le-Fylde,  married  Annie  J.  Sumner, 
of  Poulton.  He  was  in  business  as  a  provision  dealer  and  jam  manufacturer  for 
many  years  in  Poulton.  He  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  public  life  of 
Poulton-le-Fylde,  being  a  member  of  the  Urban  District  Council,  of  which  he 
was  Chairman  (1905-1913),  also  of  various  Council  Committees,  Treasurer  of 
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tho  Poulton  and  District  Sick  Nursing  Association,  Chairman  of  Baines’  Charity, 
Governor  of  Baines’  Grammar  School,  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  and 
organist  for  many  years,  thus  living  a  full  and  useful  life  amongst  the  community. 
Robert  Parkinson’s  hobby  is  the  collection,  in  a  modest  way,  of  antiques  and 
pictures. 

(4)  Agnes  Parkinson  married  William  Tomlinson,  of  Poulton,  who  became 
a  partner  with  the  Parkinsons  in  the  corn  milling  business.  She  died  June  25th, 
1922,  aged  71  years,  and  William  Tomlinson  died  December  5th,  1925,  aged  72 
years.  Issue:  Robert  Parkinson  Tomlinson,  J.P.,  ex-M.P.  for  Lancaster,  member 
of  Poulton  Urban  District  Council,  and  chairman  in  1931;  Thomas  McNeal 
Tomlinson,  of  Lytham,  pharmaceutical  chemist;  John  Maynard  Tomlinson,  of 
Poulton,  in  the  corn  milling  business. 

Another  Poulton-le-Fylde  branch  of  the  Parkinsons  derive  their  descent 
from  the  Tarnacre  district,  their  burial  place  being  at  St.  Michael ’s-on-Wyre 
Parish  Church,  where  their  memorials  can  be  traced.  From  there  came  Richard 
Parkinson,  yeoman,  born  1777,  died  1852.  He  married  Ellen  Whitehead,  of 
Thornton,  and  had  issue  WilHam  (1);  Mary,  married  Rev.  W.  T.  Nelson,  of 
London  (issue,  Mary  Ellen  and  Richard);  Helen;  George  (both  died  unmarried); 
James,  married  Ellen  Groome,  of  Northampton  (issue,  Arthur,  in  New  Zealand); 
Richard,  died  in  infancy;  Elizabeth,  died  unmarried;  and  Margaret,  died  in 
infancy. 

^  ^  ^  4^  4^  4^ 

^  w  vv  w  w  w  vT  Tv 

(1)  William  Parkinson,  born  1834,  died  1907,  of  Lindum  House,  Sheaf 
Street,  Poulton-le-Fylde,  was  greatly  interested  in  the  Baines’  Charities,  and  a 
Governor  of  the  Grammar  School.  He  married  Jane  Ellen  Catterall,  of  Breck 
House,  Poulton-le-Fylde,  born  1846,  died  1931.  Issue:  Charles  Albert,  died  1925; 
William  Ernest,  died  1874;  George  Frederick;  Clara,  married  Richard  Scarlett, 
now  of  Longton,  near  Preston;  Arthur,  of  Grimsby;  Herbert,  died  1895;  Jessie; 
Reginald;  and  Mary  Ellen,  married  Richard  Hutchinson,  J.P.,  of  Great  Eccleston 
(West  End  House).  Their  son,  Arthur  Hutchinson,  is  secretary  of  the  Great 
Eccleston  Athletic  Club  (Cricket  and  Tennis),  of  which  Robert  Parkinson,  Esq., 
is  president. 

Richard  Parkinson  resided  at  Carleton  in  the  18th  century,  and  had  sons 
Thomas  (born  1761)  and  Richard  (1763). 

Another  Richard  Parkinson  had  a  son  Harry,  born  1779. 

John  Parkinson  and  Molly,  his  wife,  and  son  John,  born  1783. 

James  Parkinson,  of  Marton.  Issue:  Elizabeth  (1744),  John  (1747),  and 
Richard  (1749). 

George  Parkinson,  son  of  Henry  Parkinson,  of  Newton,  born  1781. 
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PARKINSONS  OF  THORNTON. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  there 
were  apparently  three  Thomas  Parkinsons,  heads  of  households  in  Thornton,  as 
three  baptisms  occur  in  one  year. 

William,  son  of  Thomas  Parkinson,  baptised  16th  November,  1746;  Robert, 
son  of  Thomas  Parkinson,  baptised  1st  March,  1746;  and  John,  son  of  Thomas 
Parkinson,  baptised  Ist  March,  1746. 

Grace,  daughter  of  John  Parkinson,  of  Thornton,  27th  September,  1747, 
had  a  son  William;  and  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Parkinson,  of  Thornton,  baptised 

19th  August,  1753. 

Nancy,  daughter  of  William  Parkinson,  of  Thornton,  baptised  31st 
March,  1769. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Thornton,  baptised  18th 
March,  1765. 

Hester,  daughter  of  James  Parkinson,  of  Thornton,  baptised  May,  1778. 

John,  son  of  James  and  Mary  Parkinson,  of  Thornton,  baptised  22nd 
July,  1781. 

Robert,  son  of  James  Parkinson,  of  Thornton,  husbandman,  and  Betty, 
his  wife,  born  March  14th,  baptised  March  16th,  1784. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  year  1746-7  there  were 
four  households  of  the  Parkinsons  in  Thornton,  three  named  Thomas  and  one 
John.  Twenty  years  later  there  were  William  Parkinson  and  Robert  Parkinson 
with  families  in  Thornton. 

In  the  eighties  of  the  18th  century  there  were  two  households:  James 
and  Mary  Parkinson,  and  James  and  Betty  Parkinson,  all  recorded  in  Poulton 

Registers. 

John  Parkinson,  of  Little  Marton,  had  a  son  Richard,  baptised  4th 
February,  1776. 

John  Parkinson,  of  Dov^r  Farm,  Staining,  had  a  daughter  Betty,  baptised 
13th  December,  1778. 

PARKINSONS  OF  OVER  WYRE  AND  FLEETWOOD. 

There  were  Parkinsons  settled  in  most  of  the  Over  Wyre  villages  previous 
to  the  founding  of  Fleetwood,  where  many  descendants  from  across  the  Wyre 
have  migrated.  At  Winmarleigh  lived  Andrew  Parkinson,  whose  will  was  proved 
in  1716.  In  the  19th  century  Edmund  and  William  Parkinson  resided  at  Island 

Farm.  William  married  Mary  Anne  - ,  and  had  issue  William  Edward 

and  Margaret,  both  born  at  Island  Farm;  and  Robert  Parkinson,  removed  to 

Blackburn. 
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In  the  17th  century  John  Parkinson,  of  Stalmine,  had  a  son  Edward,  born 
in  1680,  while  Richard  Parkinson,  also  of  Stalmine,  had  a  son  James,  born  in 
1720.  Gilbert  Parkinson  also  lived  there  in  1766,  and  the  will  of  Thomas 
Parkinson,  of  Stalmine,  was  proved  in  1801. 

A  branch  at  Fleetwood,  Nicholas  Parkinson  and  Sons,  grocers  and  provision 
dealers,  trace  their  descent  from  Poulton,  then  to  Manchester,  and  later  to 
Fleetwood,  where  the  business  has  been  established  for  over  50  years. 

Preesall,  with  its  School  Hill,  a  noted  Fylde  view  point,  has  many  quaint 
corners  and  homesteads.  Richard  Parkinson  lived  there,  his  will  being  proved 
in  1747.  Parkinsons,  of  Green  Lane,  are  referred  to  under  those  of  Southport. 
The  father  of  the  owner  of  the  local  bus  service  came  from  St.  Michaels. 

A  notable  Preesall  branch  of  the  Parkinsons  have  associations  extending 
back  to  the  18th  century.  Christopher  Parkinson,  mentioned  in  the  Tyldesley 
Diary,  living  in  1713,  was  descended  from  the  Parkinsons  of  Bleasdale,  and  a 
remarkable  family  trait  is  the  name  of  Christopher,  which  appears  in  each  branch 
of  the  family  down  to  the  present  generation.  There  is  every  probability  that, 
deriving  their  descent  from  Blindhurst  in  Bleasdale,  the  name  has  persisted  from 
Christopher  Parkinson,  the  benefactor  and  founder  of  Bleasdale  Charity.  The 
Preesall  Parkinsons  have  been  associated  with  various  farms  there  and  at  Pilhng; 
also  with  the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  Preesall,  and  Bourne  Arms  Hotel,  Knott  End. 

The  first  Christopher  Parkinson,  from  whom  can  be  traced  a  direct  descent, 
was  resident  at  Parrox  Hall  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  of  the  gentry 
class,  and  more  used  to  his  gun  and  dog  than  to  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  a 
yeoman.  He  married  Ann  Walley,  the  innkeeper’s  daughter  of  the  Clifton  Arms, 
Marton,  and  was  buried  at  Pilling  Old  Church. 

According  to  tradition  Christopher  Parkinscfn  was  disowned  by  his  family 
for  marrying  beneath  his  station  in  life.  Christopher  left  Parrox  Hall  Farm, 
removing  to  the  Nook  Farm,  settling  down  as  a  yeoman,  where  he  died.  He  was 
interred  at  Bispham  Church. 

All  the  children  of  Christopher  and  Ann  Parkinson,  with  the  exception  of 
Christopher,  were  born  at  Nook  Farm,  Pilling,  and  Preesall. 

Christopher  and  Ann  Parkinson  had  issue : 

Christopher  (see  later). 

Jeremiah,  married  Alice  - ,  issue  William,  Alice  and  Ann. 

Richard. 

William,  bachelor,  died  at  Nook  Farm  and  buried  at  Pilling  Church  along 
with  his  mother. 
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James,  twice  married.  First  wife,  Miss  McNeil,  of  Parrox  Farm,  PreesalL 
Issue  Ann,  who  married  her  cousin,  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Pilling.  Second  wife, 
Ann  Curwen,  whose  lineage  is  displayed  in  a  remarkably  fine  pedigree  of  the 
Curwen  family.  Issue  Mary,  Jennet  Ellen  (married  Rowland  Wilson,  of  Fleet- 
wood),  Christopher,  Henry,  Margaret,  Sarah  (died  young),  Esther  Ann,  Sarah 
and  Elizabeth.  The  father,  James  Parkinson,  lived  for  52  years  at  Smithson’s 

Farm,  Pilling. 

Esther,  married  - -  Williamson,  of  Pilling. 

Margaret,  married  — - - Mason,  of  Pilling.  Issue :  Christopher,  Ralph, 

Robert  and  Jane. 

Ellen,  married - Riley.  Issue :  Christopher,  William  and  Annie. 

The  second  Christopher  of  this  line,  the  eldest  son  of  Christopher  and  Ann 
Parkinson,  was  born  at  Parrox  Hall,  and  married  Elizabeth  Gardiner,  of  Pilling. 
They  resided  at  the  Holmes  Farm,  Pilhng,  where  all  their  children  were  born, 
with  the  exception  of  John,  born  at  Pilling  Lane,  PreesalL 

Preesall  School,  an  old  foundation  of  the  Fleetwood  family,  is  represented 
by  the  modern  school  on  the  fine  eminence  of  School  Hill.  A  stone  tablet  from 
the  original  building  is  inserted  in  the  wall,  bearing  an  inscription  stating  that 
it  was  built  by  Richard  Fleetwood,  esquire,  who  died  April  13th,  1695.  The 
foundation,  however,  dates  from  1687,  the  present  building  being  erected  in  1873. 
The  Charity  Commissioners’  Report  for  1901  states:  “Christopher  Parkinsons 
farm  in  Sandy  Lane,  which  was  presumably  exempt  from  any  payment  to  the 
Charity,  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Clarkson  s  Tenement,  mentioned  in  the 
original  deed  of  1687.  The  twenty  nobles,  which  was  payable  to  the  minister  of 
Stalmine  Church  out  of  the  premises  charged  also  with  the  payment  to  the  school, 
were  regularly  paid  until  1884.  The  charge  was  apportioned  at  some  date  unknown. 
Christopher  Parkinson  called  into  question  this  charge,  which  could  not  be  proved 
from  authentic  documents.  The  matter  was  amicably  settled  by  Christopher 
Parkinson  paying  a  sum  generously  equivalent  to  providing  the  charge,  which 
amounted  to  a  few  hundred  pounds.’’ 

Christopher  Parkinson,  the  second  of  that  name  in  this  branch  of  the 
family,  died  in  1875,  aged  66  years,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  died  in  1901,  aged 
91  years. 

The  issue  of  Christopher  and  Elizabeth  Parkinson  were : 

Christopher  Parkinson,  yeoman,  of  Whinmoor  Farm,  Preesall;  married 
Alice  Cottam,  of  Pilling  Lane,  and  had  issue  John,  Margaret,  Richard,  Elizabeth, 
Alice  and  Ann.  Christopher  Parkinson  died  in  1905. 

William  Parkinson,  of  the  Bourne  Arms  Hotel,  Knott  End,  married  Jane 
Barton  and  had  issue  William,  Sarah  Margaret,  John  Barton,  Florence  Jane, 
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James,  twice  married.  First  wife,  Miss  McNeil,  of  Parrox  Farm,  Preesall. 
Issue  Ann,  who  married  her  cousin,  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Pilling,  Second  wife, 
Ann  Curwen,  whose  lineage  is  displayed  in  a  remarkably  fine  pedigree  of  the 
Curwen  family.  Issue  Mary,  Jennet  Ellen  (married  Rowland  Wilson,  of  Fleet- 
wood),  Christopher,  Henry,  Margaret,  Sarah  (died  young),  Esther  Ann,  Sarah 
and  Elizabeth.  The  father,  James  Parkinson,  lived  for  52  years  at  Smithson’s 

Farm,  Pilhng. 

Esther,  married -  Williamson,  of  Pilling. 

Margaret,  married  — - Mason,  of  Pilling.  Issue :  Christopher,  Ralph, 

Robert  and  Jane. 

Ellen,  married - *  Riley.  Issue;  Christopher,  William  and  Annie. 

The  second  Christopher  of  this  line,  the  eldest  son  of  Christopher  and  Ann 
Parkinson,  was  born  at  Parrox  Hall,  and  married  Elizabeth  Gardiner,  of  Pilling. 
They  resided  at  the  Holmes  Farm,  Pilling,  where  all  their  children  were  born, 
with  the  exception  of  John,  born  at  Pilling  Lane,  Preesall. 

Preesall  School,  an  old  foundation  of  the  Fleetwood  family,  is  represented 
by  the  modern  school  on  the  fine  eminence  of  School  Hill.  A  stone  tablet  from 
the  original  building  is  inserted  in  the  wall,  bearing  an  inscription  stating  that 
it  was  built  by  Richard  Fleetwood,  esquire,  who  died  April  13th,  1695.  The 
foundation,  however,  dates  from  1687,  the  present  building  being  erected  in  1873. 
The  Charity  Commissioners’  Report  for  1901  states:  “Christopher  Parkinsons 
farm  in  Sandy  Lane,  which  was  presumably  exempt  from  any  payment  to  the 
Charity,  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Clarkson  s  Tenement,  mentioned  in  the 
original  deed  of  1687.  The  twenty  nobles,  which  was  payable  to  the  minister  of 
Stalmine  Church  out  of  the  premises  charged  also  with  the  payment  to  the  school, 
were  regularly  paid  until  1884.  The  charge  was  apportioned  at  some  date  unknown. 
Christopher  Parkinson  called  into  question  this  charge,  which  could  not  be  proved 
from  authentic  documents.  The  matter  was  amicably  settled  by  Christopher 
Parkinson  paying  a  sum  generously  equivalent  to  providing  the  charge,  which 
amounted  to  a  few  hundred  pounds.’’ 

Christopher  Parkinson,  the  second  of  that  name  in  this  branch  of  the 
family,  died  in  1875,  aged  66  years,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  died  in  1901,  aged 
91  years. 

The  issue  of  Christopher  and  Elizabeth  Parkinson  were : 

Christopher  Parkinson,  yeoman,  of  Whinmoor  Farm,  Preesall;  married 
Alice  Cottam,  of  Pilling  Lane,  and  had  issue  John,  Margaret,  Richard,  Elizabeth, 
Alice  and  Ann.  Christopher  Parkinson  died  in  1905. 

William  Parkinson,  of  the  Bourne  Arms  Hotel,  Knott  End,  married  Jane 
Barton  and  had  issue  William,  Sarah  Margaret,  John  Barton,  Florence  Jane, 
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Christopher  Thomas,  Edith  Mary,  of  Great  Harwood,  near  Blackburn,  all  born 
at  the  Bourne  Arms  Hotel. 

Eichard  Parkinson  of  Bennett  Farm,  Preesall,  married  Elizabeth  Breckall, 
of  Preesall,  and  had  issue  William,  Margaret,  Ellen,  Christopher,  Eobert  and 
Eichard. 

John  Parkinson,  of  Hackinsall  Farm,  married  Dorothy  Parkinson,  of  the 
Black  Bull  Hotel,  Preesall,  late  of  Hambleton.  They  had  issue  Christopher, 
John,  James,  Emily,  Thomas,  Corlass,  Alfred,  Mary  Agnes  and  Edwin. 

Jane  Parkinson  and  Margaret  Parkinson,  of  Preesall  (died  1862),  both 
spinsters. 

Ann  Parkinson,  married  Thomas  Atkinson,  and  had  issue  Christopher  (J.P., 
of  Fleetwood),  Henry,  and  William,  of  Lea  Gate,  near  Preston,  who  married 
daughters  of  Matthew  Parkinson,  of  Nook  Farm,  Pilling,  grandson  of  Christophar 
and  Ann  Parkinson. 

Elizabeth  Parkinson,  married  McNeil,  of  Parrox  Hall  Farm,  died  January 
9th,  1870,  aged  27  years.  Issue  Margaret,  William,  of  Pilling,  and  John  George, 
the  latter  dying  young.  Second  husband,  Thomas  Collinson,  issue  Thomas,  Annie, 
Christopher  and  John. 

Ellen  Parkinson,  married  William  Warbrick,  joiner,  of  Preesall.  She  is 
the  last  of  her  generation  of  the  direct  line  of  the  second  Christopher  Parkinson. 
She  attained  the  age  of  86  years  on  December  12th,  1934,  residing  at  the  quaint 
village  shop  which  retains' many  of  its  old-time  features,  near  the  Bull’s  Head 
Hotel,  Preesall.  They  had  issue  Margaret,  Christopher,  James,  Elizabeth  Agnes, 
John  and  Ada  Ellen.* 

The  McNiel  (or  McNeal)  family  came  from  the  Outer  Hebrides  with  the 
forces  of  the  old  Pretender  in  1715,  which  met  with  disaster  at  Preston.  Two 
brothers  escaped  the  fate  of  most  of  the  rebels,  and  found  refuge  in  the  Fylde, 
where  they  settled.  A  descendant,  the  Eev.  George  H.  IVIcNeal,  was  born  at 
Parrox  Hall  in  1874.  He  attended  Pilling  Lane  School  and  Preesall  School,  later 
being  educated  at  Halifax.  Largely  through  the  influence  of  Gypsy  Smith  he 
entered  the  Methodist  ministry.  For  nineteen  years  he  was  leader  of  the  Sheffield 
Mission,  and  for  ten  years  the  resident  minister  of  Wesley’s  Chapel,  City  Eoad, 
London,  making  the  Chapel  and  We8le3''’s  home  a  worthy  memorial  of  John 
Wesley,  becoming  a  magnetic  preacher  and  outstanding  figure  in  Methodism. 
He  was  cousin  to  Mr.  E.  Parkinson  Tomlinson,  J.P.,  of  Poulton.  Mr.  McNeal 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  visiting  his  birthplace.  He  died  on  December 
16th,  1934. 

*To  Chiistopher  James  Wai brick,  of  Rose  Cottage,  Preesall,  and  his  sisters,  the  writer 
IB  indebted  for  much  of  the  information  regarding  the  family. 
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PARKINSONS  OF  BLACKPOOL 

The  Parkinson  family  through  various  branches  only  very  distantly  related, 
have  associations  with  Blackpool  that  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  its  existence 
as  a  seaside  resort.  Record  of  them  are  found  in  connection  with  the  Tyldesleys, 
the  old  Foxhall,  and  in  neighbouring  homesteads  and  farms.  From  the  days  of 
the  old  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  a  small  wooden  structure  on  the  chffs,  to  the  present 
palatial  pleasure  and  entertainment  palaces,  members  of  the  Parkinson  family 
have  been  associated  with  them,  also  with  the  Central  Pier. 

Blackpool  gave  them  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  energy,  finding  full  scope 
to  get  things  done  in  a  thorough  manner — characteristic  of  the  race.  The 
Parkinsons  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  development  of  Blackpool,  not 
only  in  regard  to  enterprises  that  have  placed  Blackpool  in  the  forefront  of  seaside 
resorts,  but  in  local  administration  and  municipal  service. 

Two  of  its  members  have  risen  to  the  dignity  of  Mayor  of  the  Borough. 
Frederick  Henry  Parkinson,  Esq.,  was  Mayor  from  1894  to  February,  1896.  He 
died  during  his  mayoralty.  Sir  Albert  Lindsay  Parkinson  was  thrice  Mayor  during 
the  stress  of  the  war  years.  He  also  represented  Blackpool  in  Parliament,  and 
is  a  Freeman  of  the  Borough,  as  well  as  of  the  City  of  London.  Sir  A.  Lindsay 
is  one  of  a  number  of  brothers  who  have  greatly  assisted  in  local  affairs  and  in 

business. 

Other  branches  of  the  Parkinsons  are  represented  by  Robert  Parkinson, 
solicitor;  Wilham  W.  Parkinson,  for  many  years  associated  with  the  Electricity 
department;  William  Parkinson,  Art  Master.  In  the  Lifeboat  Service  a  branch 
of  the  Parkinsons  have  been,  and  are  still,  associated  from  the  commencement. 

One  of  the  earliest  associations  with  the  ancient  line  of  the  family  at 
Fairsnape  in  Bleasdale  is  that  of  Robert  Parkinson,  who  married  Anne  Singleton, 
of  Staining  Hall,  in  November,  1616.  Their  nephew,  Thomas  Singleton,  of 
Staining,  was  a  Captain  in  the  Royalist  Army  during  the  Civil  War,  and  fell  at 
the  Battle  of  Newbury,  20th  September,  1643. 

Toward  the  end  of  that  century  the  Tyldesleys,  a  Cavalier  family  from 
Myerscough,  built  the  old  Foxhall,  by  the  Black  Pool,  as  a  shooting  box. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  18th  century  it  became  the  residence  of 
Thomas  Tyldesley,  who  wrote  a  diary  of  the  years  1712  to  1714.  This  reveals  him 
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as  a  sporting  squire,  fond  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  a  keen  devotee  of  the  cockpit. 
He  was  also  a  keen  observer  of  matters  relating  to  land  and  agriculture.  An 
entry  in  the  diary  of  March  7th,  1713,  reads:  “In  the  evening  Andrew  Snape  and 
John  Sargent  came  to  speak  to  mee  about  taking  Foxhall  for  his  brother-in-law 
Christopher  Parkinson." 

Andrew  Snape,  of  Layton,  was  a  brother-in-law  of  the  Christopher 
Parkinson  mentioned.  There  was  also  Matthew  Parkinson,  of  Layton,  who  married 
Mary  Braithwaite  in  1763  at  Poulton.  There  are  reasons  for  assuming  that 
Christopher  Parkinson  was  the  son  of  Barton  Parkinson,  of  Breadcroft,  Goosnargh, 
another  son  being  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parkinson,  the  diarist,  of  Garstang, 
descendants  of  the  Blindhurst  and  Hazlehurst  line  of  Parkinsons  at  Bleasdale. 

That  nothing  came  of  the  aforesaid  visit  regarding  Foxhall  is  shown  by 
Tyldesley's  diary,  as  he  still  resided  at  Foxhall,  for  on  the  9th  June,  1714,  he 
records  a  visit  to  the  cockpit  at  Skippool,  where  the  Heskeths  from  Mains  Hall 
were  prominent  with  the  birds.  He  says :  “Hence  to  Skippool,  where  at  a  cockpen 
I  meet  with  a  deal  of  gentlemen  and  won  two  shillings  and  sixpence  of  Dr. 
Hesketh’s  cocks."  The  day  following  he  had  a  great  time,  when  he  dined  in  the 
cockpit  with  Mr,  Chfton,  of  Lytham  Hall,  and  a  merry  company.  He  spent 
sixpence  on  wine  and  one  shilling  on  his  dinner.  To  John  Parkinson  and  Jonathan 
Malley  he  gave  one  shilling  (for  what  is  not  stated,  but  evidently  they  were 
in  attendance  on  Thomas  Tyldesley),  and  the  fiddler  who  provided  musical 
accompaniment  to  the  sport  received  sixpence. 

Thomas  Tyldesley  was  evidently  well  pleased  with  his  day’s  sport,  having 
won  thirty  shillings,  because  he  also  gave  the  keeper  of  the  cocks  one  shilling. 
After  the  day’s  sport  the  company  of  sportsmen  had  a  convivial  evening,  which 
cost  Thomas  Tyldesley  three  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  original  Tyldesley  diary 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  John  Parkinson. 

OLD  UNCLE  TOM’S  CABIN. 

To  the  older  generation.  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  was  a  place  of  delight  when 
the  world  was  young.  The  place  is  fragrant  with  memories  of  vanished  joys. 
This  popular  resort  was  a  great  attraction  in  days  when  a  visit  to  the  cliffs  was  an 
outing  from  Blackpool,  and  pleasures  were  more  simple  and  cars  non-existent. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  younger  generation  to  realise  what  a  transformation  has 
taken  place  at  North  Shore.  The  present  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  Hotel  is  palatial 
compared  with  the  old  wooden  structures  that  comprised  its  predecessor.  For 
over  half-a-century  the  old  place  endeared  itself  to  thousands  of  Lancashire  people 
from  the  inland  towns  who  thronged  Blackpool. 
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When  Blackpool  was  little  more  than  a  village,  and  the  population  small, 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  began  in  a  very  humble  way,  the  originators  being  Henry 
and  Margaret  Parkinson,  the  former  living  with  his  brother  at  the  adjoining  Knowle 
Farm,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  making  money  by  catering  for  those  people 
who  wandered  along  the  cliffs,  principally  on  Sundays.  The  place  was  then  known 
as  “Little  London.’’  A  stall  was  erected  there,  and  Henry  and  Margaret 
Parkinson  vended  oranges,  nuts,  gingerbread,  sweets  and  other  inexpensive 
luxuries.  Blackpool  trippers  then  travelled  in  the  old-fashioned  cattle-truck  style 
of  carriages,  and  usually  strolled  along  the  cliffs  and  brought  custom  to  the  stall 
of  the  Parkinsons. 

After  a  struggle  to  popularise  the  place,  the  Parkinsons  erected  a  small 
log  cabin,  an  unpretentious  structure,  for  Blackpool  itself  was  small,  and  the  cliffs 
were  some  distance  out  of  the  town,  and  very  quiet  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The  Gynn  Inn  was  the  nearest  building,  and  a  farmhouse  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  Imperial  Hydro.  There  W'SS  also  the  Royal  Rdward,  which  later  became  the 
Park  Hotel. 

Henry  and  Margaret  Parkinson  continued  developing  their  business  for 
some  years,  and  then,  on  retiring,  Robert  Taylor  and  William  Parker  took  it 
over.  These  two  enterprising  persons  applied  themselves  to  the  business  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  an  amusement  resort,  for  Blackpool  at  that  time  w^as 
in  need  of  places  of  amusement  for  visitors.  The  proprietors  of  the  Cabin  on  the 
cliffs  enlarged  the  building,  and  illuminated  the  premises  with  gas  made  on  the 
spot.  They  engaged  three  instrumentalists,  a  pianist,  a  violinist,  and  a  cornet 
player,  to  play  for  dancing. 

Dancing  on  an  open-air  platform  began,  but  later  a  dancing  pavilion  w^as 
erected,  and  a  larger  band  engaged.  In  addition  vocalists  w^ere  engaged,  and 
variety  given  to  attract  consisted  of  running  and  jumping  championship  contests, 
whilst  pigeon  shooting  was  another  sport  indulged  in. 

The  Cabin  received  its  name  in  quite  an  ordinary  w^ay.  The  tw^o  proprietors 
were  discussing  with  a  friend  wdio  had  called  what  would  be  a  suitable  name  for 
their  public  resort.  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher- Stow^e’s  book  on  the  American  slave 
trade  was  then  a  best  seller,  and  had  become  a  household  word  to  many  people, 
so  it  was  decided  to  call  it  “Uncle  Tom  s  Cabin.  The  name  became  more 
appropriate  wdien  the  figure-head  of  a  ship,  which  had  been  washed  up  on  the  coast 
nearby,  w'as  placed  on  the  dancing  pavilion.  This  served  for  an  effigy  of  old 
Uncle  Tom,  as  it  was  almost  black  with  being  immersed  in  the  sea.  Later,  two 
other  figures,  to  represent  Uncle  Tom’s  wife  and  Topsy,  w^ere  added,  and  became 
familiar  features  of  the  popular  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  historic  in  Blackpool’s 
amusement  annals. 


MOSS  HALL,  LYTHAAI. 
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Mr.  Cardwell,  a  farmer,  of  Singleton,  succeeded  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Parker 
as  proprietor  of  the  popular  resort,  and  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  having  now  a  six-days’ 
license,  its  success  was  assured.  The  Ashworths  were  the  last  occupiers  of  the 
old  wooden  buildings  ere  they  were  finally  demolished,  the  sea  threatening  to 
absorb  the  whole  structure.  Half  a  century  ago  there  was  a  distance  of  over  a 
hundred  yards  between  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  and  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  and  to  the 
casual  visitor  it  seemed  impossible  that  within  so  comparatively  short  a  space  of 
time  the  sea  could  wash  away  the  cliff  to  such  an  extent. 

Immense  erosions  of  the  cliff  have  from  time  to  time  occurred,  when  tons 
of  clay,  sand  and  soil  have  fallen  into  the  sea,  until  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  was 
perilously  near  falhng  as  well,  having  to  be  propped  up,  being  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliffs.  Finally  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  new  Uncle  Tom’s  erected  across  the 
car  track.  While  it  existed  the  old  cabin  afforded  enjoyment  to  thousands  of 
visitors. 


PARKINSONS  OF  KNOWLE. 

Knowle  Farm,  demolished  except  for  the  out-buildings,  due  to  the 
construction  of  Devonshire  Road  during  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century,  was 
the  home  of  a  branch  of  the  Parkinsons,  namely  Thomas,  a  bachelor,  Henry  and 
Margaret  who  made  the  venture  on  the  cliffs.  There  was  also  a  brother,  Robert, 
and  Betsy,  a  sister  or  sister-in-law,  the  latter  living  near  the  present  Metropole 
Hotel.  The  house  is  recollected  by  a  descendant,  Mr.  G.  Colby,  of  Leicester,  as 
being  double-fronted,  with  a  garden  enclosed  by  a  cobble  wall,  the  pathway 
leading  to  the  door  being  laid  with  cobbles.  A  passage-way  extended  through  the 
house  from  the  front  door  to  the  steps  leading  into  the  cellar. 

The  two  brothers,  Henry  and  Thomas  Parkinson,  removed  to  Fisher  Fold, 
Thornton-le-Fylde,  an  old  farm  in  close  proximity  to  the  old  Marsh  Windmill, 
where  the  remains  of  an  old  stone  cheese  press  can  be  seen,  a  rehc  of  former  days. 

There  were  two  nephews  of  Thomas  Parkinson,  evidently  sons  of  Henry 
and  Margaret,  one  of  whom,  Robert,  continued  at  Knowle  Farm.  In  Thornton 
Churchyard  there  is  a  gravestone  erected  to  the  memory  of  William,  described  as 
nephew  to  Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Knowle  Farm,  who  died  at  Blackpool,  December 
22nd,  1877,  aged  36  years,  and  three  of  his  young  children. 

Robert  Parkinson,  brother  to  Thomas  and  Henry,  was  twice  married,  and 
had  issue  by  his  first  wife  a  son,  Thomas,  and  by  his  second  wife  Betsy  and 
Richard.  The  latter  died  aged  about  26  years.  Betsy,  the  daughter  of  Robert, 
married  her  cousin,  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Knowle  Farm,  at  Immanuel  Church, 
Oswaldtwistle,  where  she  was  also  buried. 

Alderman  F.  H.  Parkinson,  who  was  Mayor  of  Blackpool,  died  1896,  was 
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born  in  Scotland,  where  his  father  was  responsible  for  laying  the  railway  lines  in 
the  Motherwell  district. 

James  Parkinson,  brother  of  the  above,  was  in  business  in  Blackpool. 
John,  another  brother,  a  farmer,  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  there  was  also  a  sister 
Margaret. 

Bispham  has  several  associations  with  the  Parkinsons.  In  Bispham 
Churchyard,  the  Mother  Church  of  Blackpool,  there  is  a  memorial  inscribed  to 
the  memory  of  Nicholas  Parkinson,  of  Bispham,  died  September  13th,  1820,  aged 
29  years;  also  Ellen,  his  wife,  died  October  11th,  1849,  aged  64  years. 

Also  Hannah,  wife  of  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Thornton,  died  May  4th,  1864, 
aged  34  years;  and  Ellen,  their  daughter,  died  April  4th,  1864,  aged  18  months. 

Also  of  Captain  Nicholas  Parkinson,  son  of  the  above,  died  on  the  S.S. 
Coomassie,  February  20th,  and  was  buried  at  sea  off  Sierra  Leone,  February 
2l8t,  1892. 

Mr.  John  Parkinson,  born  in  Bispham,  whose  father  and  grandfather  were 
ostlers  at  the  old  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  was  a  member  of  the  old  Bispham  Brass 
Band,  and  later  of  the  Blackpool  Volunteers  Royal  Garrison  Artillery  Band.  For 
over  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  a  warden  at  Bispham  Parish  Church,  and  can 
remember  three  Rectors — Rev.  Mr.  Dickson,  Canon  Leighton,  and  the  present 
Rector,  the  Rev.  H.  Ward.  John  Parkinson’s  name  appears  as  churchwarden 
on  the  board  commemorating  the  peal  of  bells  as  a  War  Memorial.  He  is  the 
present  representative  of  an  old  Bispham  family.  His  grandfather,  John  Parkinson, 
yeoman,  of  Bispham,  had  a  family  of  four  sons,  all  yeomen :  Christopher  Parkinson, 
of  Gazette  Farm,  Carleton;  John  Parkinson,  also  of  Carleton;  James  Parkinson, 
of  the  Mount,  Cleveleys  Beach,  and  later  of  Bispham  House,  Little  Bispham,  and 
who  married  Miss  Fenton,  of  Bispham  Court;  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Bispham, 
married  Mary  Hindle,  of  Preston,  at  Bispham  Church.  They  had  two  sons,  John 
(above  referred  to),  and  Thomas,  of  Singleton;  both  have  issue. 

There  were  Parkinsons  at  Martin  Moss,  many  of  whose  descendants  still 
reside  there. 

A  FAMOUS  FAMILY. 

A  family  who  have  played  a  great  part  in  Blackpool  history  is  that  of  the 
Parkinson  brothers,  sons  of  Jacob  Parkinson:  Thomas  William,  J.P.,  Sir  Albert 
Lindsay,  Lieut-Colonel  George  W.  Parkinson,  and  two  sisters. 

The  firm  of  Sir  Lindsay  Parkinson  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  carried  out  some 
remarkable  business  contracts  at  home  and  abroad,  including  the  great  arterial 
road  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  opened  by  the  King  in  1934,  when  Sir 
Lindsay  was  presented  to  His  Majesty. 
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The  family  of  Jacob  Parkinson  are : 

Thomas,  the  eldest  son,  issue  Jacob  (Councillor  of  Blackpool),  Edward 
George,  and  two  daughters. 

William  Parkinson,  J.P.,  closely  associated  with  Sir  Lindsay  in  the  business 
and  taking  a  prominent  part  in  Blackpool  affairs.  He  had  issue  Albert  Edward, 
Wilham,  and  one  daughter. 

Sir  Albert  Lindsay  Parkinson,  J.P.  (born  1870).  Four  years  Mayor  of 
Blackpool,  1916-19.  Freeman  of  the  City  of  London  and  County  Borough  of 
Blackpool,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Blackpool,  1918-22.  Knighted  1922. 
Married  Margaret  Jackson,  daughter  of  Robert  Jackson,  of  Singleton.  Senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Sir  Lindsay  Parkinson  and  Co.,  Government  contractors  and 
builders.  He  had  issue:  Robert  Wylie,  Albert  Thornton,  John  Lindsay  and 
Harold  Jackson. 

George  W.,  Lieut-Colonel,  a  member  of  the  firm,  who  for  services  during 
the  Great  War  received  the  rank  of  Lieut-Colonel. 

HOW  ALBERT  BECAME  SIR  LINDSAY. 

“Corin,"  writing  to  the  “Blackpool  Gazette,”  on  March  12th  and  21st, 
1981,  says : 

“The  amazing  career  of  Sir  Lindsay  Parkinson,  J.P.,  is  a  living  proof  that 
truth  in  biography  can  be  stranger  than  fiction.  Picture  a  sturdy  youth,  given 
to  games  of  every  kind,  full  of  mischief,  second  son  of  a  large  family  in  a  humble 
way  in  Central  Drive,  in  the  year  1884.  Young  Albert  is  fourteen,  and  is  learning 
the  trade  of  his  father,  Mr.  Jacob  Parkinson,  builder  and  contractor.  The  place 
of  business  is  a  small  shed  at  Bonny’s  Farm,  near  where  the  King  Edward  VII 
Hotel  is  in  due  course  to  appear. 

“An  industrious  lad,  full  of  energy  and  high  spirits,  he  is  ruled  with  a  firm 
hand,  especially  by  his  mother.  She  and  her  husband  had  come  to  Blackpool  from 
Lytham  in  1873,  just  about  three  years  after  Albert  had  first  seen  the  light  of  day. 
Their  life  is  not  easy.  Look  at  her  keen,  flashing  grey  eyes,  her  aquihne  features, 
the  determined  mouth  and  chin.  Here  is  no  ordinary  woman,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  her  sons  are  not  ordinary  men.  In  the  application  of  their  energy, 
particularly  as  the  years  went  on,  and  the  business  had  developed  sufficiently  for 
works  to  be  erected  in  Kent  Road,  there  is  something  quite  out  of  the  ordinary. 

As  early  as  that,  Albert  and  William  realise  that  the  great  thing  about  a 
contracting  job  is  to  finish  on  time,  or  ahead  of  it,  without  sacrificing  the  quality 
of  the  work.  One  of  their  early  jobs  is  to  finish  certain  alterations  at  a  Blackpool 
hotel  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  season.  The  job  is  a  rush  one,  and  there  is  a 
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doubt  about  its  completion.  Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  they  slave  at 
their  task,  and  the  day  draws  nearer.  Will  they  do  it  ?  The  family  determination 
and  the  physical  qualities  bequeathed  by  sturdy  forebears  is  summoned  to  their 
aid.  And  when  the  dawn  of  the  appointed  day  comes,  the  job  is  done — and 
Albert  and  Willie  lie  asleep  on  packing  cases  after  48  consecutive  hours  of  hard 
manual  toil. 

“Of  such  stuff  were  these  two  youngsters  made,  and  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  firm  of  Parkinsons  began  to  gather  an  increasing  reputation  for  good  work, 
whatever  the  difficulties.  But  the  way  was  not  easy.  By  1896  the  business  had 
reached  its  present  site  at  the  Talbot  Saw  Mills  in  Devonshire  Road,  and  Albert 
had  assumed  control.  At  that  time,  the  possibilities  of  theatre-building  attracted 
the  family  attention,  and  one  of  the  first  ventures  was  at  Newcastle. 

“Building  theatres,  and  later,  skating  rinks,  was  really  their  campaign  of 
Italy.  During  those  ten  or  fifteen  years  immediately  preceding  tiie  War,  these 
two  young  Napoleons  of  the  building  trade  learned  to  grapple  with  difficulties,  and 
overcome  them  in  a  wav  which  caused  the  admiration  of  their  friends,  and  the 
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envious  surprise  of  those  not  so  well  disposed.  For  Albert  did  not  make  friends  all 
that  easily,  nor  always  keep  them.  He  has  ever  been  a  good  man  for  a  quarrel. 
He  realised  early  on  that  you  cannot  make  omelettes  without  breaking  eggs.  He 
has  broken  a  good  many  eggs  in  his  time,  and  he  will  doubtless  tell  you  that  the 
omelettes  were  worth  it. 

“One  thing  characterised  both  brothers  from  the  start  of  their  business 
dealings.  They  might  command  a  useful,  even  a  blistering  vocabulary,  but  they 
also  commanded  the  respect  of  their  workpeople,  and  the  respect  of  those  for 
whom  they  were  working.  The  reason  was  not  far  to  seek.  For  one  thing  they 
knew  their  job,  and  for  another  they  were  quite  devoid  of  affectation  or  conceit. 
Albert  was  known  and  addressed  as  ‘Albert’  by  his  trusted  workers,  and  Willie 
was  called  nothing  more — nor  less — deferential  than  ‘Willie.’ 

“From  the  building  of  theatres  and  skating  rinks,  the  firm  was  engaged, 
just  before  the  War,  on  one  of  its  greatest  achievements — the  Asylum  at  Whalley, 
That  was  another  big  job,  tackled  against  time,  bristling  with  anxiety,  but 
satisfactory  in  its  outcome.  And  then  came  the  War,  and  with  it  a  marvellous, 
unique  opportunity  of  serving  the  country’s  need  and  incidentally  making  good 

the  familv  fortune. 

- 

“Let  us  for  a  moment  take  another  glance  at  Albert  as  he  was  in  his 
early  days.  Keen-eyed,  muscular,  with  one  of  those  ponderous  bushy  moustaches 
favoured  in  Edwardian  days,  he  minced  none  of  his  Lancashire  words  and  tolerated 
no  frills.  The  job  was  the  thing  that  mattered,  and  where  he  was  concerned  ft 
had  to  be  a  ‘good  ’un.’ 
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“At  play,  as  at  work,  the  adventurous  temperament  of  the  Parkinsons  was 
never  far  below  the  surface.  He  and  his  brother  were  two  of  the  pioneer  motorists 
and  they  had  some  startling  incidents  with  the  queer  contraptions  of  the  early 
days.  It  was  this  same  strain  of  adventure  which  drew  Albert  irresistibly  in  the 
direction  of  aviation.  We  see  him  in  the  summer  of  1909  taking  a  leading  part  in 
the  most  sensational  attraction  Blackpool  ever  staged — the  first  aviation  meeting 
in  this  country  to  which  the  French  stars  brought  their  machines. 

“This  affair,  too,  is  characteristic  of  Albert.  A  discussion  at  the  Blackpool 
Town  Council,  murmurings  of  ‘It  can’t  be  done,’  doubts,  shaking  of  heads.  And 
then  up  spoke  Albert,  with  his  intolerance  of  that  word  ‘impossible.’  He  it  is, 
together  with  a  few  others,  who  sets  off  forthwith  for  Rheims,  where  an  aviation 
meeting  is  already  in  progress.  No  cheques  or  promises  or  such  like  for  Albert. 
He  takes  with  him  a  bag  of  good  red  gold,  which  he  shakes  in  front  of  those 
intrepid,  yet  extremely  business-like  gentlemen  of  France.  A  bag  of  gold  in  the 
face  of  a  Frenchman  was  as  big  a  lure  in  1909  as  it  is  to-day.  Success  was  assured. 

“Then,  with  the  same  feverish  energy,  we  see  Albert  as  one  of  the  main 
forces  on  that  memorable  October  occasion,  only  six  short  weeks  later.  He  even 
bought  an  aeroplane,  a  Bleriot  machine;  but  he  was  wise  enough  not  to  fly  it. 
That  is  another  Parkinson  trait — there  is  a  leaven  of  commonsense  in  the  most 
adventurous  of  their  projects.  And  so  motoring,  flying,  building,  adventuring 
generally,  Albert  guides  his  firm  towards  its  greatest  opportunity,  the  War.’’ 

MAYOR  WHO  BOUGHT  A  TRAMROAD. 

“It  might  be  said  by  the  envious  that  the  war  was  a  lucky  thing  for  the 
Parkinson  family.  That  may  be  so;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Parkinson 
ability  was  a  lucky  thing  for  the  country.  No  other  family  in  the  land  could  have 
brought  to  the  national  service  a  greater  degree  of  experience,  energy,  and  white- 
hot  determination  in  its  special  work.  The  country  needed  square  pegs  in  square 
holes — and  in  this  instance,  at  any  rate,  it  got  them. 

“William,  as  the  executive  mainspring  of  the  business,  got  most  of  the 
firm’s  war  work  to  supervise,  and  here  the  Parkinson  energy  found  full  scope — at 
times,  indeed,  more  than  full.  Days  and  nights  in  the  train;  meals  and  sleep 
taken  anywhere  and  anyhow;  out  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  planning  the  layout  of 
aerodromes  and  supervising  their  construction;  facing  labour  troubles  the  whole 
of  the  time;  conferences  at  one  end  of  the  country,  negotiations  at  another,  and 
all  the  vast  detail  of  co-ordination  involved  in  big  and  intricate  schemes — no 
account  of  Albert’s  rise  to  fame  is  complete  without  glancing,  at  this  period,  at 
the  phenomenal  energy  and  ability  of  WilUam. 

“But  if,  during  the  War,  the  younger  brother  was  engrossed  in  national 
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work,  80  Albert  himself  was  doing  great  work  in  his  home  town.  He  was  perhaps 
the  busiest  Mayor,  during  those  years  of  1916  to  1919,  that  Blackpool  ever  had, 
or  is  likely  to  have.  At  a  modest  estimate,  he  spent  £10,000  of  his  own  money, 
and  he  was  available  24  hours  every  day.  All  kinds  of  unprecedented  problems 
presented  themselves,  as  well  as  an  endless  succession  of  receptions,  inspections, 
and  negotiations  quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  Only  a  glutton  for  work  and  a  physical 
marvel  could  have  stood  up  to  it,  month  in  and  month  out. 

‘^Councillor  Albert  Parkinson,  as  he  then  was,  found  himself  faced  with  all 
kinds  of  troubles,  and  he  had  his  fill,  even  for  one  who  rather  enjoyed  trouble.  At 
one  period  he  had  to  settle  a  milk  strike,  which  he  did  with  characteristic  boldness. 
On  another  occasion  he  unhesitatingly  bought  a  tramroad.  Knowing  that  the 
Fleetwood  trams  were  on  sale,  and  that  it  was  of  paramount  advantage  to 
Blackpool  to  secure  them,  he  again  stepped  in  and  purchased  them  promptly 
and  privately,  without  the  usual  official  delays,  and  then  said,  in  effect.  Here 
you  are  Blackpool.  Here’s  a  tramroad  for  you.  And  if  you  don  t  want  it,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  run  it  myself.’ 

“That  explains  the  secret  of  the  Parkinson  success.  Shrewd  and  lightning 
judgment  on  the  part  of  Albert ;  dynamic  executive  driving-force  on  the  part  of 
William;  George  at  his  post  in  London.  A  team  like  that  takes  some  beating. 

“At  the  end  of  the  War,  the  firm  was  definitely  established  as  one  of  the 
premier  in  the  country.  Similarly,  Albert,  before  the  War  of  no  outstanding  local 
importance,  was  now  leading  citizen,  Alderman,  exMayor  for  three  outstanding 
years,  and  Coalition  M.P.  for  Blackpool.  That  is  not  a  bad  record  for  a  brief  span. 

“One  summer  evening,  in  the  placid  surroundings  of  Windermere,  William 
got  the  word  he  had  been  expecting.  He,  Albert  and  others  had  been  at  work, 
with  the  result  that  the  whole  of  the  American  motor-car  dumps  then  lying  about 
the  battlefields  and  towns  of  France  had  been  bought  as  a  huge  speculation.  Here 
again  was  displayed  the  customary  speed.  Members  of  the  family  were  forthwith 
in  France,  with  their  coats  off  as  usual,  superintending  the  outcome  of  this  novel 
enterprise.  Incidentally,  an  eight-cylinder  limousine — something  of  a  rarity  in 
1919 — which  had  previously  carried  about  American  generals  and  the  great  ones 
of  the  world,  appeared  on  the  streets  of  Blackpool  for  the  benefit  of  the  proud 
mother,  Mrs.  Jacob  Parkinson,  to  whose  dignity  it  was  admirably  suited. 

“Mr.  Albert  Parkinson,  M.P.,  was  not  an  especially  enthusiastic  politician 
at  Westminster.  His  is  the  business  temperament,  and  he  uses  speech  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  discussion,  but  to  tell  his  opponents  where  they  are  wrong. 
This  trait  popped  up  suddenly  when  he  threw  over  Aldermanic  dignity  and  walked 
out  of  the  Council  into  private  life  without  any  warning.  And  yet  of  all  the 
members  of  that  somewhat  queerly-assorted  Parliament  which  immediately 
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followed  the  War,  there  was  probably  none  more  popular  with  all  parties  than 
Albert.  Besides  being  a  good  ‘mixer,’  he  gained  the  respect  both  of  the  leaders 
of  men  and  those  who,  in  theory  at  any  rate,  are  led. 

“Not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  his  success  was  that  he  was  still  at  heart, 
and  in  speech,  the  plain  Lancashire  lad  who  had  learned  to  work  and  play  equally 
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Edward  Parkinson  later  removed  to  Newton  Hall  Farm,  JStaming,  which 
still  stands,  adjoining  the  new  Hall,  and  has  the  appearance  of  an  old  Georgian 
house.  Here  Edw^ard  Parkinson  died  on  September  21st,  1842,  his  wdfe  Alice 
predeceasing  him  on  May  12th,  1839. 
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and  he  was  available  24  hours  every  day.  All  kinds  of  unprecedented  problems 
presented  themselves,  as  well  as  an  endless  succession  of  receptions,  inspections, 
and  negotiations  quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  Only  a  glutton  for  work  and  a  physical 
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much  for  the  purpose  of  discussion,  but  to  tell  his  opponents  where  they  are  wrong. 
This  trait  popped  up  suddenly  when  he  threw  over  Aldermanic  dignity  and  walked 
out  of  the  Council  into  private  life  without  any  warning.  And  yet  of  all  the 
members  of  that  somewhat  queerly-assorted  Parliament  which  immediately 
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followed  the  War,  there  was  probably  none  more  popular  with  all  parties  than 
Albert.  Besides  being  a  good  ‘mixer,’  he  gained  the  respect  both  of  the  leaders 
of  men  and  those  who,  in  theory  at  any  rate,  are  led. 

“Not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  his  success  was  that  he  was  still  at  heart, 
and  in  speech,  the  plain  Lancashire  lad  who  had  learned  to  work  and  play  equally 
hard  from  earliest  days.  In  London,  as  in  Blackpool,  there  were  still  no  frills. 

“Listen  to  him  at  one  of  those  convivial  gatherings  in  Blackpool  at  whiph  he 
is  at  his  most  amiable.  Hear  him  tell  how  once  it  was  his  youthful  lot  to  be 
programme-seller  at  a  circus  opposite  Central  Station,  and  how  it  was  one  of  his 
duties  to  take  the  performing  pig  across  to  the  Palatine  for  its  daily  pint  I 

“One  youthful  and  vigorous  trait  he  retains  in  full  measure — he  does  not 
care  a  tinker’s  curse  what  people  think  or  say  of  him,  providing  he  is  doing  what 
he  thinks  the  right  thing.  Nor  will  he  be  bothered  with  explanations. 

“There  is  something  of  the  bulldog  breed  of  that  blunt  sea-dog  about 
Lindsay  Parkinson,  and  England  could  do  with  a  younger  generation  of  such 
men,  with  all  their  faults,  at  a  time  when  doubt  and  depression  hang  in  the  air 
like  a  miasma.’’ 

Sport  in  Blackpool  has  found  a  staunch  and  generous  supporter  in  Sir 
Lindsay  Parkinson.  As  President  of  the  Cricket  Club  he  presented  the  cricket 
ground  and  pavilion,  adjoining  Stanley  Park,  for  a  permanent  cricket  ground. 
The  Cricket  Festival  was  instituted  in  1923,  and  in  1926  an  All-England  eleven 
played  an  Australian  Test  team.  Football  has  also  claimed  the  interest  of  Sir 
Lindsay  Parkinson.  As  an  old  player  himself  he  is  an  Honorary  Life  President 
of  Blackpool  Football  Club. 

PARKINSONS  OF  STAINING  AND  WHINNEY  KEYS,  BLACKPOOL. 

A  notable  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family  in  Blackpool  derived  their 
descent  from  Goosnargh,  where  Edward  Parkinson  was  born  at  Latus  Hall, 
Preston,  also  known  as  Longley,  in  1789,  and  there  he  spent  his  youthful  days. 
He  was  the  son  of  Richard  and  Hannah  Parkinson,  and  baptised  at  Preston  Parish 
Church  in  1790.  His  wife,  Alice,  was  born  in  1790.  The  family  can  be  traced  to 
Bailey  Hey,  Bleasdale,  Edward  Parkinson  for  some  time  being  at  the  Upper  Brock 
Mill,  now  demolished,  though  the  remains  of  the  dam  for  the  mill  race  can 
still  be  seen.  The  farm  buildings  and  cottages  were  part  of  the  mill  premises  in 
the  old  corn  milling  days. 

Edward  Parkinson  later  removed  to  Newton  Hall  Farm,  Staining,  which 
still  stands,  adjoining  the  new  Hall,  and  has  the  appearance  of  an  old  Georgian 
house.  Here  Edward  Parkinson  died  on  September  21st,  1842,  his  wife  Alice 
predeceasing  him  on  May  12th,  1839. 
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and  in  speech,  the  plain  Lancashire  lad  who  had  learned  to  work  and  play  equally 
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Sport  in  Blackpool  has  found  a  staunch  and  generous  supporter  in  Sir 
Lindsay  Parkinson.  As  President  of  the  Cricket  Club  he  presented  the  cricket 
ground  and  pavilion,  adjoining  Stanley  Park,  for  a  permanent  cricket  ground. 
The  Cricket  Festival  was  instituted  in  1923,  and  in  1926  an  All-England  eleven 
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Lindsay  Parkinson.  As  an  old  player  himself  he  is  an  Honorary  Life  President 
of  Blackpool  Football  Club. 
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A  notable  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family  in  Blackpool  derived  their 
descent  from  Goosnargh,  where  Edward  Parkinson  was  born  at  Latus  Hall, 
Preston,  also  known  as  Longley,  in  1789,  and  there  he  spent  his  youthful  days. 
He  was  the  son  of  Richard  and  Hannah  Parkinson,  and  baptised  at  Preston  Parish 
Church  in  1790.  His  wife,  Alice,  was  born  in  1790.  The  family  can  be  traced  to 
Bailey  Hey,  Bleasdale,  Edward  Parkinson  for  some  time  being  at  the  Upper  Brock 
Mill,  now  demolished,  though  the  remains  of  the  dam  for  the  mill  race  can 
still  be  seen.  The  farm  buildings  and  cottages  were  part  of  the  mill  premises  in 
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Edward  Parkinson  later  removed  to  Newton  Hall  Farm,  Staining,  which 
still  stands,  adjoining  the  new  Hall,  and  has  the  appearance  of  an  old  Georgian 
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predeceasing  him  on  May  12th,  1839. 
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They  had  a  family  of  five  sons  and  four  daughters:  Elizabeth,  born 
November  14th,  1813;  Mary,  born  March  28th,  1815;  Roger,  born  March  30th, 
1817;  James,  born  May  29th,  1819;  Thomas,  born  May  13th,  1821;  Margaret,  born 
August  22nd,  1823;  John,  born  August  12th,  1826;  Richard,  born  July  14th,  1828; 
and  Alice,  born  January  22nd,  1833,  the  latter  dying  in  infancy. 

James  Parkinson  removed  to  Moss  Hall,  Lytham,  the  first  of  the  line 
there.  John  Parkinson  continued  at  Newton  Hall,  Staining,  while  Roger,  the 
eldest  son  went  to  Bispham  and  later  to  Whinney  Heys  Farm,  Blackpool,  an  old 
homestead  which  still  retains  many  original  features  in  the  windows  and  brick¬ 
work  of  which  it  is  built.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  slight  eminence  at  the 
rear  of  Stanley  Park. 

Roger  Parkinson  married  Mary  Ward,  daughter  of  John  Ward,  of  Whinney 
Heys,  in  1840.  They  had  issue:  Edward,  Elizabeth,  Richard,  William,  James, 
Mary,  Roger  and  Margaret. 

The  second  son,  Richard,  married  Agnes,  second  daughter  of  Wilham 
Whiteside,  of  Little  Marton.  Their  family  are:  William  Whiteside,  Mary, 
Elizabeth,  Roger,  Edward,  James,  Jennet,  Agnes,  Walter  and  Margaret,  the 
latter  dying  in  infancy. 

William  Whiteside  Parkinson  married  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Frederick 
Robson,  in  1912.  Their  family  are  Agnes  Marion,  Arthur  Mackensie,  Donald 
Robson,  Mildred  Ruth  and  Beatrice.  He  w^as  forty  years  in  the  Blackpool 
Electricity  Department,  and  thirty  years  Works  Superintendent,  retiring  in 
March,  1934,  when  he  was  presented  with  an  oak  desk  on  behalf  of  the  whole  of 
the  staff  and  employes  of  the  Department.  He  tells  how  Blackpool  first  got  its 
electricity. 

“At  an  early  age  my  uncle  and  aunt,  with  whom  I  was  brought  up,  went 
to  reside  at  Lytham,  my  uncle,  Mr.  William  Cardwell,  being  on  the  staff  of  the 
Clifton  Estate  Office.  Later  he  was  appointed  Building  Inspector  to  Blackpool 
Corporation  and  we  then  came  to  reside  in  Whitegate  Drive  (lane  in  those  days). 

“My  school  days  were  continued  at  Mr.  Alexander  Dolman’s  school  at 
South  Shore,  and  a  short  time  after  leaving  I  entered  an  architect’s  office,  but  this 
career  did  not  appeal  to  me  altogether,  and  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  my  time  at  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  H.  and  J.  W.  Fisher,  corn  merchants,  of  Bank  Hey  Street, 
the  latter  a  keen  amateur  scientist,  and  from  this  early  association  with  him  I  was 
fired  with  an  ambition  which  might  not  have  come  to  me  in  any  other  way  if  it 
had  not  been  for  this  connection. 

“Mr.  Fisher  was  dabbling  in  electricity  and  various  scientific  hobbies,  and 
one  day  he  took  me  to  see  the  generators  which  were  then  used  for  arc  lighting  on 
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the  Promenade.  They  were  situated  in  Back  Victoria  Street  in  the  old  Corpora¬ 
tion  yard,  and  it  was  there  that  I  met  the  great  electrical  engineer,  Mr.  Alexander 
Siemens,  who  was  experimenting  with  the  town’s  early  installation. 

“At  this  period  the  late  Mr.  William  Chew  was  in  charge  of  this  part  of  the 
Corporation’s  undertaking,  and  from  the  moment  I  saw  those  machines  I 
had  a  tremendous  urge  to  discover  all  I  could  about  electrical  generation. 
In  the  meantime,  my  people,  finding  that  I  spent  so  much  time  at  the  shop  in 
Bank  Hey  Street,  decided  that  I  should  work  for  Messrs.  H.  and  J.  W.  Fisher, 
and  I  was  in  the  corn  provision  trade  for  four  or  five  years. 

“Mr.  Fisher  was  still  spending  a  good  deal  of  his  time  with  his  mechanical 
and  electrical  experiments  in  a  workshop  at  the  back  of  their  premises.  I  used  to 
help  him,  and  as  our  experiments  became  more  ambitious  we  decided  to  build  a 
dynamo.  We  bought  the  necessary  materials  in  the  rough,  assembled  the  whole 
machine  and,  when  completed,  we  took  it  to  the  old  tramways  power  house  in 
Princess  Street  for  a  trial,  as  we  had  no  power  available  to  drive  it.  It  ran  very 
successfully,  and  then  we  found  ourselves  in  some  sort  of  a  dilemma.  We  had  no 
use  for  the  dynamo  after  constructing  it! 

“Later,  however,  during  a  conversation  with  the  late  Alderman  Heap,  Mr. 
Fisher  offered  to  light  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Heap’s  premises  by  means  of  electricity. 
We  connected  our  dynamo  to  their  engine,  and  the  result  was  the  first  electrically- 
lit  shop  in  Blackpool.  That  was  at  Christmas,  1891.  It  was  a  curiosity  in  those 
days  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

“Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  J.  W.  Fisher  became  a  partner  with  my  cousin,  the 
late  Mr.  F.  Moore,  and  another,  in  an  enterprise  in  British  Columbia.  The 
undertaking  was  the  manufacture  of  acids  and  explosives.  Mr.  Moore  preceded 
the  other  partners  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  work,  and  he  reported  that  a  small 
dynamo  was  essential  to  light  the  plant.  The  machine  Mr.  Fisher  and  1  had 
constructed  was  sent  to  Victoria,  B.C.,  and  provided  the  light  for  the  works  for 
about  twelve  years. 

“All  the  time  I  had  been  seeking  to  obtain  as  much  technical  information 
about  electricity  as  was  then  available,  and  I  was  a  student  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  E.  H. 
Gordon,  of  Cambridge.  I  acquired  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  whicli 
I  was  profoundly  interested,  and  when  the  Blackpool  Corporation  decided  to  start 
a  public  electricity  undertaking  I  thought  my  opportunity  had  come  of  entering 
the  electrical  business.  After  interviewing  the  first  Borough  Electrical  Engineer, 
the  late  Mr.  John  Hesketh,  who  subsequently  became  Chief  Electrical  Adviser 
to  the  Queensland  Government,  I  started  to  serve  my  indentures  with  him,  and 
on  their  completion  was  appointed  a  junior  member  of  the  staff. 
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“The  works  were  opened  by  Lord  Kelvin,  and  other  notabilities  of  the 
electrical  world  were  present.  The  plant  in  those  days  was  operated  by  slow- 
speed  steam  engines  with  rope-driven  generators.  The  original  installation  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  small  alternators  and  three  brush-arc  lighters.  Two  of  these  arc 
lighters  were  necessary  for  the  exclusive  lighting  of  the  Promenade,  and  the  third 
was  reserved  for  the  extensive  arc  lighting  system  employed  by  the  Winter 
Gardens. 

“The  time  we  started  running  the  generators  was  determined  by  the  length 
of  the  days*  and  we  shut  down  at  midnight  at  first,  subsequently  carrying  on  to 
dawn,  and  about  nine  months  later  commenced  a  continuous  supply.  There  were 
very  few  consumers  at  that  time.  Breakdowns  were  numerous  and  occuired 
frequently.  Sometimes  we  had  to  work  through  the  night  dissembling  a  machine, 
and  repair  it  in  readiness  for  the  next  day’s  run,  working  against  the  clock  the 

whole  time. 

“Very  shortly  after  the  works  were  opened  extensions  to  the  original  plant 
were  necessary.  The  machines  were  of  a  larger  size,  and  ran  until  as  late  as  1903. 
Other  extensions  followed  rapidly  as  the  undertaking  grew.  Dr.  Ferranti  devised  a 
machine  called  a  rectifier  which  was  of  a  rotai7  type,  whereby  the  alternating 
current  could  be  taken  through  it  and  made  suitable  for  transmitting  to  the  arc 
lighting  systems.  These  machines  were  installed  and  designed  by  Dr.  Ferranti, 
and  he  used  to  stroll  in  casually  whilst  they  were  running.  These  were  the  first  of 
their  type  in  England. 

“Mr.  Hesketh  was  followed  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Quinn,  who  soon  saw  that  the  old 
type  of  cables  were  unsuitable,  and  persuaded  the  Council  to  adopt  drastic 
measures  by  putting  down  something  more  substantial.  The  contract  for  the  job, 
which  cost  £11,000,  was  considered  at  that  time  a  very  bold  stroke.  The  works 
were  extended,  and  Blackpool  had  the  first  turbines  in  the  world  for  driving  the 
traction  plant  of  the  tramways.  Steam  turbines  were  also  installed  in  1897-8  for 
driving  additional  alternators,  and  these  ran  continuously  until  1919-20.  In  1902 
Mr.  Charles  Furness  was  appointed  the  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  and  he 
installed  the  system  of  cooling  towers  for  the  plant. 

“Extensions  followed  one  another,  the  two  5,000  k.w.  machines  being  the 
largest  installed,  but  as  the  continued  demand  came  along  it  was  necessary  to  find 
other  sources  of  additional  supply,  and  in  1927  contracts  were  entered  into  between 
the  Blackpool  and  Preston  Corporations  for  the  supply  from  Preston  of  electricity 
at  extra  high  pressure,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Blackpool  undertaking  had 
reached  the  limit  of  its  own  resources  so  far  as  generating  was  concerned. 

“To-day  70  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  electricity  comes  from  Preston  or  the 
National  Grid  system.  I  have  spent  forty  very  happy  years  at  the  works,  and 
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although  a  period  of  rest  is  very  welcome,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  some  regret  at 
having  to  say  ‘Good-bye’  to  an  undertaking  whose  development  I  have  seen  right 
from  the  start,  and  in  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  take  a  definite  part.”* 

PARKINSONS  OF  MOSS  HALL,  LYTHAM. 

Moss  Hall,  Lytham,  is  a  fine  old  Georgian  house  with  pointed  gable, 
although  it  has  to  some  extent  been  deprived  of  its  old  time  appearance  since  being 
renovated.  It  was  originally  built  as  a  dower  house  for  the  Cliftons  of  Lytham 
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They  had  three  sons, 


1. — John,  the  eldest  (referred  to  later). 


*The  above  is  an  extract  from  the  “Blackpool  Gazette  and  News." 
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“The  works  were  opened  by  Lord  Kelvin,  and  other  notabilities  of  the 
electrical  world  were  present.  The  plant  in  those  days  was  operated  by  slow* 
speed  steam  engines  with  rope-driven  generators.  The  original  installation  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  small  alternators  and  three  brush-arc  lighters.  Two  of  these  arc 
lighters  were  necessary  for  the  exclusive  lighting  of  the  Promenade,  and  the  third 
was  reserved  for  the  extensive  arc  lighting  system  employed  by  the  Winter 
Gardens. 
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other  sources  of  additional  supply,  and  in  1927  contracts  were  entered  into  between 
the  Blackpool  and  Preston  Corporations  for  the  supply  from  Preston  of  electricity 
at  extra  high  pressure,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Blackpool  undertaking  had 
reached  the  limit  of  its  own  resources  so  far  as  generating  was  concerned. 


“To-day  70  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  electricity  comes  from  Preston  or  the 
National  Grid  system.  I  have  spent  forty  very  happy  years  at  the  works,  and 
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although  a  period  of  rest  is  very  welcome,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  some  regret  at 
having  to  say  ‘Good-bye’  to  an  undertaking  whose  development  I  have  seen  right 
from  the  start,  and  in  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  take  a  definite  part.”* 

PARKINSONS  OF  MOSS  HALL,  LYTHAM. 

Moss  Hall,  Lytham,  is  a  fine  old  Georgian  house  with  pointed  gable, 
although  it  has  to  some  extent  been  deprived  of  its  old  time  appearance  since  being 
renovated.  It  was  originally  built  as  a  dower  house  for  the  Cliftons  of  Lytham 
Hall,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  was  ever  used  as  such.  It  became  the  home  of  the 
Parkinson  family  and  James  Parkinson,  born  1819,  second  son  of  Edward,  of 
Newton  Hall,  Staining,  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  reside  there. 

James  Parkinson  married  Mary  Brade,  of  Thornton  Hall,  and  had  issue: 

Alice,  married  John  Milner,  of  Inskip.  Issue :  John,  Annie  (married  James 
Smole,  of  Lancaster),  William  and  Alice  (married  John  Pye,  of  Barton). 

Edward,  married  Isabella  Swarbrick,  of  Heyhouses,  a  quaint  hamlet  on  the 
old  road  to  Blackpool  from  Lytham  St.  Annes,  on  the  sea  front.  They  had  issue : 
Mary  (married  James  Price,  of  Eccles),  Elizabeth  (married  Albert  Lee,  of 
Walkden),  Alice,  James  (married  in  Australia),  Maud  (married  Fred  Simpson,  of 
Patricroft),  Thomas  Brade,  Margaret  (married  John  Allinson,  of  Eccles). 

Jane  Parkinson,  married  Richard  Swarbrick,  of  Heyhouses.  Issue:  Mary, 
Isabel  (married  Frank  Atherton,  of  Preston),  Lillian  (married  Arthur  Wilson,  of 
Blackburn). 

John  Parkinson,  married  Anne  Gregson,  of  Lytham.  Issue:  James 
(married  Fanny  Thompson,  of  Kendal),  Margaret  (married  Fred  Webb,  of 
Penwortham),  and  William  (married,  in  Canada). 

There  was  an  earlier  branch  at  Lytham,  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  Parkinson, 
being  baptised  in  1688. 

PARKINSON  LIFEBOAT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

One  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family  have  long  been  associated  with  the 
Blackpool  lifeboat  service.  When  the  first  members  of  this  branch,  Thomas 
Parkinson,  of  St.  Michael’s-on-Wyre,  and  his  wife  Betty,  settled  in  Blackpool,  it 
was  then  in  its  infancy  as  a  health  and  pleasure  resort.  They  had  three  sons, 
namelv : 

t/ 

1. — John,  the  eldest  (referred  to  later). 

*The  above  is  an  extract  from  the  “Blackpool  Gazette  and  News." 
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although  a  period  of  rest  is  very  welcome,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  some  regret  at 
having  to  say  ‘Good-bye’  to  an  undertaking  whose  development  I  have  seen  right 
from  the  start,  and  in  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  take  a  definite  part.”*** 

PARKINSONS  OF  MOSS  HALL,  LYTHAM. 

Moss  Hall,  Lytham,  is  a  fine  old  Georgian  house  with  pointed  gable, 
although  it  has  to  some  extent  been  deprived  of  its  old  time  appearance  since  being 
renovated.  It  was  originally  built  as  a  dower  house  for  the  Cliftons  of  Lytham 
Hall,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  was  ever  used  as  such.  It  became  the  home  of  the 
Parkinson  family  and  James  Parkinson,  born  1819,  second  son  of  Edward,  of 
Newton  Hall,  Staining,  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  reside  there. 

James  Parkinson  married  Mary  Brade,  of  Thornton  Hall,  and  had  issue: 

Alice,  married  John  Milner,  of  Inskip.  Issue :  John,  Annie  (married  James 
Smole,  of  Lancaster),  William  and  Alice  (married  John  Pye,  of  Barton). 

Edward,  married  Isabella  Swarbrick,  of  Heyhouses,  a  quaint  hamlet  on  the 
old  road  to  Blackpool  from  Lytham  St.  Annes,  on  the  sea  front.  They  had  issue : 
Mary  (married  James  Price,  of  Eccles),  Elizabeth  (married  Albert  Lee,  of 
Walkden),  Alice,  James  (married  in  Australia),  Maud  (married  Fred  Simpson,  of 
Patricroft),  Thomas  Brade,  Margaret  (married  John  Allinson,  of  Eccles). 

Jane  Parkinson,  married  Richard  Swarbrick,  of  Heyhouses.  Issue:  Mary, 
Isabel  (married  Frank  Atherton,  of  Preston),  Lillian  (married  Arthur  Wilson,  of 
Blackburn). 

John  Parkinson,  married  Anne  Gregson,  of  Lytham.  Issue:  James 
(married  Fanny  Thompson,  of  Kendal),  Margaret  (married  Fred  Webb,  of 
Penwortham),  and  William  (married,  in  Canada). 

There  was  an  earlier  branch  at  Lytham,  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  Parkinson, 
being  baptised  in  1688. 

PARKINSON  LIFEBOAT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

One  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family  have  long  been  associated  with  the 
Blackpool  lifeboat  service.  When  the  first  members  of  this  branch,  Thomas 
Parkinson,  of  St.  Michael’s-on-Wyre,  and  his  wife  Betty,  settled  in  Blackpool,  it 
was  then  in  its  infancy  as  a  health  and  pleasure  resort.  They  had  three  sons, 
namely : 

1. — John,  the  eldest  (referred  to  later). 

*The  above  is  an  extract  from  the  “Blackpool  Gazette  and  News." 
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2.  — William,  who  entered  the  Army,  served  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  was 
killed  at  the  Defence  of  Lucknow. 

3.  — Richard  Parkinson,  a  member  of  the  lifeboat  crew,  and  a  chorister  at 
St.  John’s  Church,  was  drowned  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  when  the  ship  “Furness 
Miner”  went  down.  A  memorial  in  the  aforementioned  church  at  Blackpool 
includes  his  name:  “Drowned  at  sea,  January  11th,  1866,  aged  22  years.” 

The  eldest  son,  John  Parkinson,  was  sub-coxswain  of  the  Blackpool  life¬ 
boat,  and  since  then  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  Parkinsons  of  this  branch  serving 
as  members  of  the  lifeboat’s  crew.  The  following  testimonial  is  greatly  treasured 
by  his  sons : 

“The  Local  Board  of  Health  of  Lay  ton- with- Warbrick,  as  the  governing 
authority  of  Blackpool,  are  desirous  of  conveying  to  William  Parr,  James  Parr, 
John  Parkinson,  Wilham  Parkinson,  William  Stanhope,  James  Stanhope  and 
Thomas  Salthouse,  their  high  opinion  of  their  devoted  courage  with  which  they 
put  off  in  an  open  boat  during  a  heavy  gale  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  October, 
1863,  to  the  relief  of  the  Brig  ‘Lemnos,’  of  Sunderland,  stranded  at  the  north  end 
of  the  Crusader  Bank,  and  gallantly  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  whole  of  the  crew, 
eleven  in  number.” 


Signed  by  Robert  Rawcliff,  chairman,  and  eight  members  of  the  Board 
and  Clerk. 

That  was  in  the  days  previous  to  a  lifeboat  being  at  Blackpool;  afterwards 
one  was  secured,  and  members  of  the  Parkinson  family  have  continued  to  be 
members  of  the  crew  for  three  generations. 

A  photo  in  possession  of  the  family  shows  “Robert  William,”  the  Black¬ 
pool  Lifeboat  and  her  crew  who  went  out  to  the  schooner  “Bessie  Jones”  on  the 
Salthouse  Bank,  February  26th,  1880.  Robert  Bickerstaff  (coxswain),  John 
Parkinson  (sub-coxswain),  James  Swarbrick  (bowman),  John  Thomas  Stanhope, 
William  Rimmer,  John  T.  Fish,  John  Smith,  Richard  Fish,  John  Wyhe,  Richard 
Parr,  William  Owen.  This  was  presented  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Theatre,  Blackpool,  on  March  16th,  1880,  along  with  a  silver  medal  and  a 
sum  of  money  raised  by  public  subscription,  and  an  amount  specially  voted  by  the 
National  Lifeboat  Institution  in  recognition  of  their  gallant  services  in  rescuing 
the  crew  of  the  “Bessie  Jones.”  Two  copies  of  “The  Rescue  of  the  Bessie  Jones” 
are  now  in  possession  of  the  Parkinson  family.  The  photo  of  John  Parkinson 
depicts  him  with  black  hair,  then  worn  over  the  ears. 

John  Parkinson  married  Mary  Ann  Arnold.  He  died  in  1892,  aged  53 
years.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Samuel  Lay  cock,  the  Lancashire  poet,  who 
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had  a  photographic  business  near.  To  commemorate  their  friendship  Samuel 
Laycock  wrote  a  poem  on  John  Parkinson.  The  MSS  is  now  in  the  Blackpool 
Reference  Library.  It  is  as  follows : 

Good-bye  a  bit  John,  we  shall  meet  agen  soon, 

Aw  shall  noan  be  long  after  thi’  sen. 

So  aw  want  thee,  when  fairly  well  settled  aboon, 

To  look  eawt  for  a  place  for  me; 

ThaTl  know  what’ll  suit  me,  a  bit  of  a  spot 
Aw  can  live  in,  an’  feel  at  its  mine. 

Just  a  few  simple  pleasures,  an’  a  plain 
Looking  cot — un  let  it  be  near  to  thee. 

As  a  naybor  an’  friend,  John,  aw  fawned  thee  ever  true, 

When  tha'  piped  aw  delighted  to  dance, 

An’  aw  think  we  could  manage  eternity  throo, 

Well,  we’ll  try  iv  once  we  get  a  chance. 

Aw  went  to  thi’  berrin,  and  dear-o-me,  John, 

Such  a  sect  its  but  seldom  we’ve  seen; 

There  were  thousands  o’  folks  standin’  watchin  it  mon, 

Ah,  an’  hundreds  wi  tears  i’  their  een. 

It’s  not  merely  t’  public  at's  mourning  thi’  loss, 

Tha ’ll  be  missed  at  t’  fireside-side,  lad; 

Thi  poor  mother  wer  fairly  weighed  deawn  wi’  her  cross, 

An’  yon  childer,  ther  just  as  bad. 

That  thin  wasted  form  at  tha  left  behind, 

We  reverently  put  ith  greaund, 

Aw  don’t  speak  to  thi’  deead  but  to  th’  living  grain; 

Awm  speaking  to  John  hissel’. 

To  thi’  spirit  an’  not  to  the  lifeless  brain. 

To  the  kernel  and  not  to  the  shell. 

There  were  three  sons  of  John  and  Mary  Ann  Parkinson. 

1. — ^Richard  Parkinson,  bom  1869,  married  Mary  Ann  Bird;  served  in  the 
Great  War,  for  which  he  holds  three  medals;  member  of  the  lifeboat  crew,  and 
on  his  retirement  was  presented  with  a  certificate  for  his  services  from  the  Royal 
National  Lifeboat  Institution,  and  for  nearly  fifty  years  a  member  of  the  Blackpool 
Lifeboat  Band.  Their  family  consists  of  one  son  and  eight  daughters,  namely: 
John  Arnold  (a  member  of  the  Blackpool  Lifeboat  crew),  Annie,  Mary  Ann,  Rachel 
Elizabeth,  Florence,  CJonatance,  Ruby,  Lily  and  Martha  Arnold. 
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2 — William,  second  son,  born  1871;  member  of  regular  lifeboat  crew  since 
1892,  and  sub-coxswain  of  the  Blackpool  lifeboat  until  1935;  member  of  the 
Lifeboat  Band  for  upwards  of  fifty  years;  married  Annie  Maria  Perry,  of 
Wednesbury;  one  daughter,  Minnie  Parkinson. 

3 — John  Arnold  Parkinson,  third  and  youngest  son,  born  1874;  a  member 
of  the  lifeboat  crew;  played  with  Blackpool  Pootbail  Club;  awarded  the  Carnegie 
Medal  for  life-saving;  Alanager  of  the  Corporation  Baths,  Cocker  Street,  died  from 
scalds  received  there  in  1911;  interred  at  Blackpool  Cemetery  . 

A  well-known  member  of  a  branch  of  the  Parkinsons  of  South  Shore, 
Blackpool,  was  Robert  Parkinson,  who  died  March  29th,  1935,  aged  70  years,  of 
Bolton  Street  (bachelor).  For  half  a  century  he  was  a  boatman  on  Blackpool 
Beach,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Lifeboat  Band.  He  was  known  as  “Sailor 
Prince”  on  the  local  bowling  greens.  Year  after  year  he  entered  for  the  Talbot 
and  Waterloo  bowling  tournaments,  taking  part  in  no  less  than  27  on  the  Talbot 
green,  a  good  sport.  His  brother,  William  Parkinson,  had  been  in  the  fishmonger  s 
business  in  Bolton  Street,  South  Shore,  for  well  over  sixty  years. 

Joseph  Parkinson  also  served  in  the  Lytham  lifeboat  service  as  second 
mechanic. 

Truly  this  is  a  remarkable  record  of  this  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family 
in  the  lifeboat  service  at  Blackpool.  They  have  witnessed  the  rise  of  Blackpool 
as  a  pleasure  resort  and  assisted  in  making  its  history. 

St.  Annes-on-Sea  also  commemorates  two  members  of  the  Parkinson 
family  on  their  Lifeboat  Monument,  situated  in  the  Promenade  Gardens.  The 
names  of  Nicholas  Parkinson  and  Thomas  Parkinson  are  recorded  among  the  brave 
men  who  gave  their  lives  in  a  gallant  attempt  to  rescue  the  ciew  of  a  vessel  in 
distress  when  the  lifeboats  of  St.  Annes,  Lytham  and  Southport  went  out.  Only 
two  of  the  St.  Annes  and  Southport  lifeboat  crews  were  saved,  and  the  Lytham 
lifeboat  effected  the  gallant  rescue.  The  St.  Annes  Memorial  consists  of  the  figure 
of  a  lifeboat  man,  and  the  names  are  given  of  the  crew  of  the  St.  Annes  lifeboat 
who  lost  their  lives  in  a  gallant  attempt  to  rescue  the  crew  of  the  German  barque 
“Mexico,”  wrecked  ofi  Southport  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  December,  1886. 
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PRESTON  AND  PARKINSONS 

Preston  has  long  associations  with  the  Parkinson  family,  both  inside  and 
outside  its  borders,  particularly  as  members  of  Preston  Guild,  held  every  twenty 
years  for  long  centuries  past. 

The  Poll  of  Free  Burgesses  and  the  statutes  ordained  at  a  Guild  Merchant 
held  in  the  20th  year  of  Eichard  II.,  1397,  are  inscribed  upon  a  parchment 
of  the  Preston  Corporate  muniments,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting  of 
the  series.  In  that  year  (1397)  William  Ergham  was  the  Guild  Mayor,  and  the 
Eoll  contains  about  220  names  of  In-Burgesses  and  33  names  of  foreign  or  Out- 
Burgesses  who  had  been  in  the  preceding  Guild. 

By  that  time  the  use  of  surnames  had  become  general  in  this  part  of 
England,  but  they  were  far  from  being  so  when  the  Guild  Merchant  was  held  in 
1328.  Even  the  Guild  Mayor  of  Preston  himself,  on  that  occasion,  could  not 
boast  a  surname.  The  Foreign  or  Out-Burgesses  of  Preston  were  few  in  1397, 
and  were  nearly  all  members  of  neighbouring  territorial  families.  At  the  back  of 
the  Eoll  of  that  year,  39  names  of  persons  are  undescribed,  the  first  16  being  those 
of  women,  and  eleven  are  entered  as  widows  of  deceased  townsmen. 

Amongst  them  is  the  name  of  “Christophera,  relict  of  William,  son  of  John 
Parkynson.”  This  gives  an  early  glimpse  of  the  Parkinsons  of  Preston,  for  here 
we  have  two  generations  which  takes  them  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  14th 
century.  First,  John  Parkynson,  then  his  son  William,  dead  previous  to  1397; 
and  the  wife  of  the  latter  with  the  unusual  name  of  Christophera,  probably  an 
adaptation  from  that  of  the  male  Christopher.  This  association  with  Preston  has 
been  continued  through  successive  centuries  by  various  branches  of  the  family, 
both  as  residents  and  as  members  of  the  Guild. 

Members  of  the  Fairsnape  line  of  Parkinsons  at  Bleasdale  were  entered  as 
Freemen  of  the  Guild  down  to  1642.  At  the  Preston  Guild  of  that  year  there  was 
also  entered  Eichard,  son  of  Eichard  Parkinson,  of  Catterall,  while  Thomas 
Parkinson  was  then  resident  in  Preston. 

The  1662  Guild  records  the  names  of  Edward,  son  of  William  Parkinson,  of 
Garstang,  and  Eichard  Parkinson,  of  Woodplumpton.  Thomas,  son  of  Eobert 
Parkinson,  of  Whitecross,  was  entered  on  the  Guild  Eolls  of  1682  and  1702.  At 
the  following  Guild,  held  in  the  year  1722,  Eichard  Parkinson,  of  Hollins,  gent., 
was  entered  along  with  his  son  Eichard, 
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James,  the  son  of  Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Longley,  Goosnargh,  was  domiciled 
at  Preston  as  an  Apothecary  in  1726.  The  son  of  James  was  Dr.  Roger  Parkinson, 
described  as  “a  Doctor  of  Physick,”  and  practicing  in  Preston.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  local  affairs  and  was  one  of  the  Bailiffs  of  the  Guild  held  in  1742. 

Preston  found  it  was  even  then  difficult  to  resist  what  they  called  “foreign” 
influence,  with  which  it  was  threatened  by  the  rise  of  such  places  as  Manchester, 
being  unhampered  by  any  restrictions  like  those  the  Guild  imposed.  The  needs 
of  trade,  the  growth  of  commerce,  and  a  general  diffusion  of  some  measure  of 
prosperity  had  brought  Preston  more  in  contact  with  those  outside  its  own  borders. 
Reform  was  a  question  that  agitated  the  burgesses  in  1742,  and  one  of  the  special 
Guild  Laws  of  that  year  was  in  reference  to  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the 
Borough,  about  which,  no  doubt.  Dr.  Roger  Parkinson  would  have  something  to 
say  as  a  medical  man.  Pigs  and  geese  had  been  aUowed  to  wander  about  the 
streets  of  Preston.  So  regulations  were  drawn  up  for  the  good  conduct  of  pigs 
and  geese  in  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  Proud  Preston. 

The  burgesses  had  no  objection  to  “foreigners,”  as  they  termed  out¬ 
siders,  when  they  came  to  purchase  from  the  inhabitants,  but  if  they  wished  to 
sell  or  trade  in  the  town  they  were  compelled  to  pay  toll. 

The  Council  Book  records  of  proceedings  between  the  Guilds  of  1742  and 
1762,  shows  the  items:  “22nd  July,  1745. — Roger  Parkinson,  Esq.,  Doctor  of 
Physick,  elected  a  common  councilman  in  place  of  William  Hardman,  gentleman, 

lately  deceased. 

The  year  1745  was  a  disturbed  year  in  the  history  of  Preston  on  account  of 
the  Jacobite  Rebellion.  Prince  Charles  Edward  passed  through  Preston  on  his  way 
to  Derby  and  on  his  retreat  with  his  army. 

Dr.  Parkinson  died  within  less  than  two  years  of  being  elected  to  the 
Council,  as  shown  by  the  following  record:  “16th  April,  1747. — ^Thomas  Jackson, 
gentleman,  elected  a  Councilman,  in  the  room  of  Roger  Parkinson,  Doctor  of 

Physick,  deceased.” 

In  his  will  dated  1746,  he  bequeathed  Latus  Hall,  Goosnargh,  to  his  cousin, 
also  named  Dr.  Roger  Parkinson,  of  Bailey  Hey,  on  the  highway  at  Bleasdale, 
which  later  was  converted  into  an  inn. 

Richard  Parkinson,  late  of  Hollins,  is  described  at  the  Guild  of  1762  as 
“now  of  Preston,”  and  engaged  in  business  as  a  grocer,  when  admitted  a  Freeman 
of  the  Guild.  At  the  same  time  two  brothers,  Richard  and  Thomas  Parkinson, 
of  Garstang,  were  also  admitted  as  Freemen. 

At  the  following  Guild  (1782)  Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Goosnargh,  farmer. 
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son  of  Richard  Parkinson,  late  of  Garstang,  was  admitted  a  Freeman.  At  the 
Guild  of  1802,  James  Parkinson,  of  Goosnargh,  worsted  manufacturer,  was 
admitted  along  with  his  son,  Thomas,  The  latter  was  a  member  of  the  Guild  held 
in  1822,  along  with  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Fieldfoot,  Goosnargh,  and  his  son  Robert. 

The  same  Robert  Parkinson  appears  in  the  Guild  Roll  for  1842,  and  in  1862 
he  renewed  his  Freedom  and  obtained  the  Freedom  for  his  sons :  William 
James,  John  Thomas  Parker,  Edwin  Robert,  Alfred  Shepherd,  Frederick  Richard 
and  Malcolm.  At  the  1882  Guild  William  James  Parkinson  renewed  his  Freedom, 
while  his  sons,  Malcolm  and  Harold,  were  admitted  as  Freemen. 

The  Parkinson  family  throughout  their  long  association  with  Preston  have 
provided  one  Mayor  of  the  Borough,  Thomas  Parkinson,  Mayor  1919-20  and 
1920-21.  He  was  the  principal  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Parkinson,  Ltd., 
Biscuit  Manufacturers,  of  Watery  Lane,  Preston.  His  death  occurred  on  the  4th 
of  November,  1928. 

The  registers  of  Preston  Parish  Church  date  from  the  year  1611.  That 
children  were  brought  for  baptism  from  outside  districts  is  indicated  by  the  entry 
that  Margareta,  daughter  of  John  Parkinson,  of  Loudscales,  was  baptised  at 
Preston  in  1618.  In  1622  Jacob,  the  son  of  John  Parkinson,  of  Preston,  was 
baptised  there. 

Richard  Parkinson,  of  Preston,  died  in  1744. 

t 

In  Julv,  1750,  Ellen  Parkinson  married  James  Bond  at  Preston;  another 
Richard  Parkinson  and  Mary  Margery,  a  daughter  of  one  of  these  Richards  was 
buried  there,  her  mother  being  named  Elizabeth. 

In  1756  Elizabeth  Parkinson,  widow,  of  Ribbleton,  was  buried.  In  1752, 
Francis  Parkinson  married  Elizabeth  Towne,  of  Ashton,  near  Preston. 

The  following  Parkinson  families  resided  in  Preston  during  the  eighties  of  the 
18th  century :  Robert  and  Mary  Parkinson,  who  had  issue  James  (1783)  and  Richard 
(1787);  John  and  Mary  Parkinson,  issue  Lawrence  (1788);  Charles  and  Jane 
Parkinson,  issue  James  (1786);  Robert  and  Isabella  Parkinson,  issue  one  son; 
Richard  and  Hannah  Parkinson,  who  had  issue  Mary  (1783),  Thomas  (1785), 
Robert  (1787),  Edward  (1790),  Richard  (1792),  William  (1796),  and  John  (1799). 

At  St.  George’s  Chapel  at  Ease,  Preston,  in  the  year  1768,  there  was 
interred  there  Christopher  Parkinson,  aged  78  years,  and  Richard  Parkinson. 

The  Directory  of  1825  contains  fifteen  names  of  Parkinsons,  mostly  in 
business:  Thomas  Parkinson,  barrister,  in  Back  Lane;  Richard  Parkinson,  linen 
draper,  in  the  old  Market  Place;  in  Friargate,  Thomas  Parkinson,  linen  draper; 
James  Parkinson,  tailor;  Parkinson  and  Hawkins,  joiners  and  cabinet  makers; 
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Robert  Parkinson,  provision  dealer,  St.  John  Street;  Lord  Street  had  James 
Parkinson,  corn  and  flour  dealer,  and  Richard  Parkinson,  tallow  chandler;  Jane 
Parkinson,  a  gardener,  having  a  nursery  in  Great  Avenham  Street. 

In  those  days  travelling  was  by  means  of  the  coach,  and  James  Parkinson 
was  a  coach  builder  in  Shepherd  Street.  The  Bull’s  Inn  was  a  noted  coaching 
house,  where  stage  coaches  called,  and  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Kerr  were  coach 
and  harness  makers  in  the  Bull’s  Head  Yard. 

George  Parkinson  (brother  of  Henry  of  Barbadoes),  remained  in  Lancashire 
and  married.  His  wife  survived  him  and  died  in  February,  1837.  They  had  issue  : 

Robert,  who  died  at  Manchester  in  1836,  where  his  widow  was  residing  at 
Great  Ducie  Street,  Strangeways,  in  June,  1844. 

Anne  Parkinson  married  John  Crook,  brother  of  Richard  Crook, 
surgeon,  of  Lord  Street,  Preston.  They  had  six  children,  two  named  George, 
and  Mary  Elizabeth,  died  in  infancy,  and  those  that  attained  maturity  were 
Margaret  Ann,  Alice  Jane  and  Rowland  Parkinson  Crook. 

A  letter  is  extant  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Parkinson,  St.  Joseph’s 
Rectory,  written  by  John  and  Anne,  dated  June  12th,  1844.  Rev.  Henry 
Parkinson  and  Anne  Crook  (nee  Parkinson)  were  cousins. 

William  Parkinson,  born  at  Scorton,  had  considerable  musical  attainments 
and  played  the  organ  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  there.  He  became  a  well- 
known  operatic  singer  in  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company.  Eventually  he  settled 
in  Preston,  and  about  1876  he  purchased  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Fishergate  which 
he  managed  for  a  short  period.  The  1877  Directory  gives  “William  Parkinson, 
music  and  pianoforte  dealer.  Theatre  Buildings,  Preston.’’ 

The  Broughton  Registers  contain  numerous  entries  relating  to  the  Parkinson 
family.  Among  the  Masters  at  Broughton  School  were  Thomas  Parkinson, 
appointed  June  4th,  1716,  and  John  Parkinson,  appointed  in  1724.  He  died  there 
and  was  interred  at  Broughton  Church  on  March  20th,  1740. 

Richard  Parkinson  was  chapel  warden  of  Broughton  in  1803. 

Rev.  (later  Canon)  Richard  Parkinson,  was  appointed  Master  of  Lea  School, 
near  Preston,  upon  leaving  Cambridge,  a  position  in  which  he  remained  only  for 
a  limited  period.  He  was  Editor  of  the  “Preston  Sentinel’’  during  its  existence 
of  about  twelve  months  in  1821.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  “The  Preston 
Pilot,’’  a  successor  of  the  “Sentinel.’’ 

“The  Crawshaw  Family  Adventures  at  the  Last  Preston  Guild,’’  was  the 
title  of  a  dialect  sketch  by  R.  Parkinson,  published  at  Manchester  in  1882. 
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John,  son  of  Richard  Harrison,  of  Newton-in-the-Fylde,  married  for  his 
first  wife  Ann  Procter.  Being  left  a  widow,  she  married  secondly  John  Harrison, 
of  Lea,  near  Preston.  A  daughter,  Elizabeth,  by  the  first  marriage,  married  John 
Parkinson,  whose  daughter  Ann  married  Thomas  Parker.  A  grandson  of  Henry 
and  Ann  Parker,  named  Henry,  married  Ellen  Parkinson.  Their  grand-daughter 
Catherine  married  Henry  Slagg,  M.P.  for  Manchester. 

In  every  question  of  pedigree  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  that  of 
proving  the  identity  of  persons  of  the  same  name  belonging  to  any  particular  line, 
and  in  such  cases  old  Family  Bibles,  deeds  and  documents  become  of  inestimable 
value.  From  such  sources  the  above  notes  have  been  gleaned. 

******** 

From  some  old  English  records  in  the  Herald’s  College  the  following  is 
taken;  “Henry  Butler,  of  Rawcliffe.  son  of  William  Butler  (descended  from  Sir 
Richard  Butler,  of  Bewsey,  who  died  at  Rawcliffe — 9  Edward  II,  1316  )  married 

P)Q]i«othy,  daughter  of -  Stanley,  of  Bickerstaffe,  sister  of  Sir  Edward 

Stanley;  (2)  Cecelia,  daughter  of  Edward  Parkinson,  of  Westfield,  Co.  Lancaster.’ 

Thomas  Butler,  of  Liscard,  son  of  Henry  and  Ann,  daughter  of  Henry 
Banastre,  married  (1593)  Elizabeth  Parkinson. 
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PARKINSONS  AND  LIVERPOOL 

Ther£  are  numerous  branches  of  the  Parkinson  family  associated  with  Liverpool 
who  have  settled  there  from  other  districts.  The  city  has  honoured  one  member 
of  the  family  by  erecting  a  statue  in  Sefton  Park  to  his  memory,  upon  which  is 
inscribed : 

John  Parkinson, 

Apothecary  to  King  James  I. 

Bom  1567.  Died  1650. 

Author  of  “Parkinson’s  Paradisus,”  or  “The  Garden  of  Pleasant  Flowers,” 

London,  1629. 

Modelled  from  contemporary  engravings  by  Chavilliard. 

Walton-on-the-Hill  parish  extends  into  Liverpool,  and  until  the  year  1698 
included  the  whole  of  that  city.  The  Kegisters  of  that  parish  of  the  17th  century 
record  at  least  three  families  named  Parkinson,  namely ;  Edward  Parkinson, 
married  Bridget  Rydinge,  27th  October,  1601;  Robert  Parkinson  had  a  son 
William,  baptised  in  April,  1629;  and  Alice,  wife  of  Richard  Parkinson,  died 
in  February,  1640. 

Liverpool  during  the  18th  century  was  measuring  herself  with  the  older 
port  of  Bristol,  and  grew  ahead,  her  shipping  increasing  to  220  sails  by  1751.  Most 
of  the  trade  was  with  the  West  Indies,  to  which  manufactured  goods  were  sent  in 
exchange  for  sugar,  rum  and  tobacco.  Liverpool  had  a  large  share  in  the 
adventurous  smuggling  business  carried  on  between  the  West  Indian  ports  and 
the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America. 

More  profitable  than  smuggling  was  the  African  slave  trade,  upon  which 
Liverpool  entered  in  1730.  Large  numbers  of  African  negroes  were  needed  by 
the  sugar  and  cotton  planters  of  the  West  Indies,  and  though  Liverpool  was  not 
the  first  in  the  field,  she  soon  left  London  and  Bristol  behind  in  the  business  of 
supplying  the  demand  for  black  labour.  The  slave  ships,  which  were  specially 
built  for  the  purpose,  followed  a  regular  trade-route  in  the  North  Atlantic,  out  to 
the  Guinea  coasts,  across  to  the  West  Indies,  and  home  to  Liverpool. 

From  a  list  of  the  Guineamen  belonging  to  Liverpool  in  the  year  1752,  with 
their  owners  and  commanders'  names,  is  gleaned  the  item  “Priscella,  Commander 
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William  Parkinson,  bound  for  Angola,  owners  John  Welch  and  Co.”  From 
Liverpool  they  took  cheap  cottons,  firearms  and  spirits,  which  were  bartered  for 
slaves  on  the  West  African  coast.  When  the  slaves  were  disposed  of  West  African 
produce  was  taken  on  board  for  Liverpool.  That  it  was  a  dangerous  trade, 
full  of  risks,  is  shown  by  the  encounter  of  the  “Hazard,”  commanded  by 
Captain  William  Parkinson,  carrying  411  slaves  on  board  from  Africa.  On  the 
28th  of  November,  1758,  they  had  an  engagement  with  a  Privateer  sloop  of  twelve 
four-pounders  and  full  crew  of  men.  The  latter  soon  sheered  off,  owing  to  the 
warm  reception  they  received  from  the  “Hazard.”  But  the  adventure  was  not 
ended,  for  on  the  very  next  day  the  “Hazard”  was  furiously  attacked  by  another 
Privateer  of  eight  six-pounders  and  four  four-pounders  for  the  space  of  five  hours. 
The  crew  of  the  Privateer  made  several  attempts  to  board  the  “Hazard,”  but 
the  latter  having  only  its  topsails  set  and  prepared,  gave  her  attackers  such  a 
reception  as  to  make  them  alter  their  course.  Captain  William  Parkinson  had  only 
one  man  and  himself  slightly  wounded.  His  men  behaved  well  and  next  day  they 
arrived  at  St.  Kitts. 

The  slave  trade  fiourished  for  about  threequarters  of  a  century,  few  people 
seeing  any  wrong  in  it  at  that  time.  Not  many  slaves  were  brought  to  England 
and  after  1772  it  was  illegal  to  do  so.  But  the  trade  continued,  and  a  number  of 
guineamen  belonging  to  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  sailing  for  Africa  from  the  5th 
January,  1798,  to  the  5th  January,  1799,  included  the  “Elliot,”  commanded  by 
J.  Parkinson,  bound  for  Angola,  owners  J.  and  H.  Clarke  and  Co.,  May  2nd,  with 
296  slaves  on  board.  This  living  cargo,  huddled  in  chains  on  the  slave  deck,  was 
carried  across  the  Atlantic  to  be  sold  in  Jamaica  or  some  other  port,  though  about 
one-fifth  generally  died  on  the  voyage. 

It  was  probably  this  James  Parkinson  who  left  Liverpool  for  Jamaica  in 
180/,  in  the  year  when  William  Roscoe,  M.P.  for  Liverpool,  vot-ed  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Wills  proved  at  Chester:  John  Parkinson,  of  Liverpool,  mariner,  1803;  John 
Parkinson,  of  Liverpool,  master  and  mariner,  1806;  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  warehouseman,  1808;  Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Litherland,  yeoman,  1818; 
Stephen  Parkinson,  of  Liverpool,  carpenter,  1819. 

PARKINSONS  OF  BOOTLE. 

A  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family  in  Bootle  are  descended  from  Edmund 
Parkinson,  of  Higher  Core,  Bleasdale,  who  died  in  1793,  The  youngest  son  of 
Edmund,  John  Parkinson,  twice  married,  had  a  family  of  twenty  children.  The 
second  son,  Arthur,  was  baptised  on  the  6th  of  December,  1778,  and  married 
Agnes  Harrison,  of  I^iancaster.  Their  son,  George  Henry  Parkinson,  of  Bootle, 
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bom  1809,  died  January  20th.  1893,  married  Elizabeth  Boberts,  and  had  issue: 
Arthur  Thomas,  George  Henry,  Elizabeth,  Agnes,  Luey  and  Anne, 

The  eldest  son,  Arthur  Thomas,  married  Mary  Harriet  Eichardson,  having 
three  sons:  Alfred,  Edmund  and  George  Henry. 

Bootle  has  its  Parkinson  Street,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1854 
the  population  of  Bootle  was  just  over  four  thousand  and  was  described  as  a 
pleasant  marine  village,  resorted  to  in  the  season  for  sea-bathing. 

PARKINSONS  OF  PRESTON  AND  LIVERPOOL. 

Another  branch  of  the  Parkinsons,  that  of  Preston  and  Liverpool,  are 
descended  from  the  Bleasdale  line,  through  branches  belonging  to  Galgate, 
Cockerham,  Ellel,  Dolphinholme  and  Scorton. 

Joseph  Parkinson,  born  in  1772,  resided  at  Barker  Cottage.  Galgate.  He 
was  twice  married,  Jane,  his  first  wife,  dying  on  the  31st  May,  1820,  aged  42^ 
Joseph  Parkinson  died  on  the  25th  November,  1854,  aged  82,  and  was  survived 
by  his  second  wife,  Agnes,  who  died  on  the  21st  June,  1856,  aged  83.  All  were 
interred  in  Galgate  Churchyard,  where  a  memorial  stone  is  erected  to  their 

memory. 

An  interesting  document  preserved  is  the  executive  account  of  the  death 
of  Joseph  Parkinson,  which  records  the  funeral  expenses,  etc.,  among  the  items 
enumerated  being  commodities  and  articles  reminiscent  of  funerals  of  bygone 
times:  Flannel,  sugar  and  candles,  3/-;  bread  5/10,  tea  and  coffee  1/1,  6/11; 
biscuits  for  the  funeral,  6/10;  butter  2/2,  ale  lOd. ;  mutton,  etc.  ,  15/8;  p'oceries, 
etc.,  7/4^;  i^um,  etc.,  2/8;  dresses,  making,  8/7^;  Agnes  Parkinson,  given  1/-, 

John  Parkinson,  given  3d. 

The  children  of  Joseph  Parkinson  were  John,  Edward,  Joseph,  Wilhani 
and  Ann. 

1.  _ John,  the  eldest,  was  a  woolcomber  at  Dolphinholme  until  the  intro¬ 

duction  of  machinery  saw  his  vocation  finished,  when  he  and  his  family  removed 
to  Preston.  He  resided  in  South  Meadow  Lane,  ofi  Eishergate,  at  the  time  of  his 

father’s  death. 

John  Parkinson  had  a  son  named  Edward,  who  died  in  January,  1874.  He 
married  Betsy  Ashcroft,  who  died  on  March  1st,  1930. 

Joseph  Harold  Parkinson,  son  of  Edward  and  Betsy,  removed  from 
Preston  to  Liverpool  in  1896,  now  (1935)  living  in  Broad  Green,  Liverpool; 
married  Marion  Ashcroft;  issue  Harold  and  Marion. 

2.  _ Edward  Parkinson,  second  son  of  Joseph,  was  of  a  roving  disposition, 

and  little  is  known  of  him. 
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3.  — Joseph  Parkinson,  third  son,  was  manager  of  the  cement  works  at 
Woodplumpton,  owned  by  Henry  Ashcroft,  contractor,  of  Preston.  Joseph  died 
on  the  2nd  November,  1859;  married  and  had  issue. 

4.  —William  Parkinson,  fourth  son,  never  married,  and  he  also  became 
manager  for  Henry  Ashcroft,  of  Preston. 

5.  — Ann  Parkinson,  only  daughter  of  Joseph,  married  Henry  Ashcroft,  of 
Preston,  for  his  third  wife.  He  carried  out  many  notable  worlcs,  including  the 
construction  of  the  reservoirs  for  the  Fylde  Water  Works  at  Nickey  Nook,  near 
Garstang,  together  w'ith  the  filtering  beds  and  water  tower. 

*####*#* 

William  Parkinson,  of  Chester,  born  1763,  died  1856,  believed  to  be 
descended  from  the  Bleasdale  line  of  Parkinsons  in  Lancashire,  married  Sarah 
Hughes,  born  1797,  died  1857.  His  son,  Samuel,  born  1813,  died  February  17th, 
1862,  was  a  sergeant  in  the  army.  He  married  Jane  Hughes  and  had  two 
daughters  and  one  son,  James  Henry,  born  1849,  died  April,  1875,  engineer,  of 
Chester,  married  Miss  Wolfe,  and  had  issue: 

1.  — Charles  Henry  Parkinson,  retired  as  Warrant  Officer,  Royal  Navy. 

2.  — William  Edward  Parkinson,  Principal  of  York  Art  School,  born 
January  1st,  1871,  died  May  1927,  married  in  1899  Rosemary  Curnow  (Rose  Emily 
Mary),  born  1878,  daughter  of  the  late  John  R.  Curnow  (of  Cornish  descent),  head¬ 
master  of  a  private  school  at  Chester.  Their  children  were  : 

1. — Ronald  Curnow  Parkinson,  born  March  8th,  1906;  Curate  of  St.  John’s 
Church,  Middlesbrough;  educated  at  St.  Peter’s  School,  York,  Cuddesdon  College, 
Oxford  and  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

2.  — Cyril  Northcote  Parkinson,  born  July  30th,  1909;  educated  at  St. 
Peter’s  School,  York,  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Exhibitioner  1931,  B.A., 
author  of  biography  of  Edward  Pellew,  Viscount  Exmouth,  Admiral  of  the  Red. 

James  Parkinson,  Fulwood,  will  proved  1731,  described  as  “in  the  parish 
of  Lancaster.  ’  ’ 

Jane  Parkinson,  Preston,  1705. 

Jenetta  Parkinson,  Preston,  1729. 

Richard  Parkinson,  Preston,  1746. 

William  Parkinson,  Preston,  1724. 

Edmund  Parkinson,  gent.,  Preston,  1807. 
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PARKINSONS  OF  CHE STEE-LE- STREET  AND  LIVERPOOL. 

A  branch  of  the  Parkinsons  of  Liverpool  are  descended  from  Cuthbert 
Parkinson,  bom  in  1744,  and  died  in  1799.  He  married  Jane  Matthews,  died 
1827,  aged  78  years.  Both  of  Chester-le- Street,  Co.  Durham.  They  had  issue: 

Mary,  born  1777,  married  William  Morris. 

Dorothy,  bom  1780,  died  1800. 

Elizabeth,  born  1783. 

Robert  (1),  born  1785. 

Jane,  born  1788,  died  1830. 

Richard  (2),  born  1792. 

1.  _ Robert  Parkinson,  married  Mary  Brown,  of  Lanchester  (died  1821). 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  firm  of  Rand  and  Parkinson,  Salt  Works,  New 
Lambton,  Houghton-le- Springs,  Durham,  in  1815.  Robert  Parkinson  died  m 
1865  at  the  residence  of  his  brother  Richard  and  was  interred  at  Aston  Chapel. 

They  had  issue : 

Rev.  Thomas  Bums  Parkinson,  who  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
became  Rector  of  St.  Aloysius,  Oxford,  and  later  of  a  church  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  He  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  Cardinal  Manning.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Parkinson,  S.J.,  died  at  Stonyhurst  College,  Lancashire,  in  1904. 

2. — Richard  Parkinson,  Dutton  Lodge,  Cheshire,  had  a  business  at 
Eastham,  and  died  in  Liverpool;  he  married  Betty  Curver,  bom  1794.  They  had 

issue : 

Anne,  born  1817,  married  John  Reynolds. 

Mary,  born  1819,  married  George  Forster. 

Robert,  married  Harriett  Harris  Craver,  issue;  Amy,  married 
Salisbury,  postmaster  of  Brisbane;  Harold,  married,  issue;  Frank,  married,  issue. 
All  three  in  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia. 

EUzabeth,  born  1823,  died  1904,  married  George  Wall. 

Jane,  born  1824,  married  Andrew  Muir. 

Richard,  born  1826. 

Sarah,  bom  1828,  married  Thomas  Cooper. 

George,  bom  X831,  married  Ellen  Dutton,  issue:  Charles  Dutton  Parkinson, 
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of  Warrington,  married  -  Davies;  Hubert  Parkinson,  of  London;  John 

Wright  Parkinson,  of  Liverpool. 

Henry,  born  1835,  married  Elizabeth  Arkwright,  issue :  George. 

Charles,  born  1838. 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity. 
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PARKINSONS  OF  SOUTH  LANCASHIRE. 
MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD. 

There  is  now  no  prominent  old  family  of  the  Parkinsons  connected  with  the 
city,  but  there  were  branches  resident  there  in  the  17th  century.  Many  families 
migrated  there  from  other  districts,  particularly  from  the  Fell  district  of  Bleasdale, 
one  of  whom  was  Canon  Eichard  Parkinson,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  whose  career  has 

already  been  referred  to. 

Another  name  associated  with  the  journalistic  world  of  Manchester  is  that 
of  James  Parkinson,  who  was  the  Editor  of  the  Manchester  Evening  News  for 
the  long  period  of  forty  years.  His  son.  Dr.  Harold  E.  Parkinson,  J.P.,  was 
born  in  Manchester. 

The  Eev.  S.  Parkinson,  Eector  of  St.  Philip’s,  Hulme,  comes  from  an 
Eccles  family  whose  grandfather  was  one  of  Wesley  s  first  preachers  itinerating 
in  Lancashire,  and  by  profession  a  silk  loom  weaver.  When  Queen  Victoria 
visited  Manchester  and  Salford  he  wove  the  silk  that  covered  the  throne. 

The  old  Collegiate  Church  (now  Cathedral)  registers  indicate  that 
Parkinsons  were  fairly  numerous  in  Manchester,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
from  what  branches  they  sprang.  One  of  the  earliest  records  is  that  of  Anne, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Parkinson,  baptised  at  the  Collegiate  Church  in  1617;  Ealph, 
son  of  Bernard  Parkinson,  baptised  in  1629;  and  the  wife  of  John  Parkinson  was 
buried  there  in  1645. 

At  the  same  period  there  were  Parkinsons  of  Chorlton-cum-Hardy ,  who 
were  buried  at  Didsbury  Church,  among  whom  were  Giles  Parkinson,  19th 
February,  1637,  and  James  Parkinson,  12th  July,  166/. 

Let  us  take  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  male  members  of  the  various 
Parkinson  families  who  were  married  at  the  old  Collegiate  Church  between  1775 
and  1804,  numbering  thirty  in  all.  From  the  entries  we  get  some  idea  of  the 
trades  or  occupations  they  followed,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  they  did 
not  go  far  afield  to  find  their  wives,  as  they  all  belonged  to  Manchester  families, 
with  the  exception  of  four  from  Salford.  In  every  case  these  Parkinsons  bore  a 
simple  Christian  name  fairly  general  to  the  Parkinson  families  in  Lancashire. 
Eight  were  named  James,  six  Thomas,  four  John,  three  William,  two  each  named 
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Joseph  and  Samuel,  one  each  named  Alexander,  Edward  and  Lawrence.  There 
was  only  “gentleman”  among  them,  the  rest  following  some  trade  or  occupation. 

Those  were  the  days  of  handloom  weaving,  mostly  carried  on  in  the  top 
floors  of  dwellings  with  a  long  row  of  windows.  There  are  a  few  of  these  old 
weavers’  dwellings  still  in  existence  in  Manchester.  The  factory  system  had  not 
then  been  introduced,  nor  powerlooms,  so  among  these  thirty  Parkinsons  twelve 
were  handloom  weavers,  two  being  distinguished  as  silk  and  dimity  weavers,  the 
rest  as  cotton  weavers.  There  were  also  four  joiners,  two  printers  and  two-masons, 
one  printcutter,  turner,  glazier,  cordwainer  (shoemaker),  whitesmith,  brushmaker, 
hairdresser  and  groom. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  at  Manchester  in  1842,  Canon 
Richard  Parkinson  read  a  paper  before  the  statistical  section,  which  was  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  for  October,  1842.  The  paper  was  entitled 
“The  Origin,  Custody,  and  Value  of  Parish  Registers,”  wdth  an  abstract  of  the 
registers  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Manchester.  He  claimed  them  to  be,  with 
some  exceptions,  the  most  perfect  of  all  Parish  Registers  then  in  existence,  and 
probably  the  largest,  the  total  number  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials 
recorded  being  554,017. 

The  extraordinary  number  of  369  baptisms  were  performed  in  one  day, 
26th  February,  1837,  and  the  banns  of  marriage  published  in  the  Collegiate 
Church  during  1842  averaged  150  every  Sunday.  The  registers  commence  under 
the  wardenship  of  Thomas  Herle  in  1573. 

Canon  R.  Parkinson  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  1841  entitled  “The  Present 
Condition  of  the  Labouring  Poor  in  Manchester.”  He  also  published  a  number  of 
his  sermons  in  pamphlet  form. 

In  the  1825  Directory  we  find  a  number  of  Parkinsons  engaged  in  business 
in  Manchester.  There  were  three  named  Robert,  one  an  engraver  at  3, 
Windmill  Street,  St.  Peter's;  another  a  butcher  at  Bridge  Street  Market;  the 
other  being  a  coachman,  residing  in  Irwell  Street.  Two  James  Parkinsons,  one  a 
butcher  at  Smithfield  Market,  the  other  a  shoemaker  in  Atherton  Street.  Also 
Luke  Parkinson,  grocer,  London  Road;  Joseph  Parkinson,  shopkeeper,  Rowe’s 
Street;  Thomas  Parkinson,  currier,  Bengal  Street.  There  were  two  William 
Parkinsons,  one  a  calico  manufacturer  in  Pilling  Street,  the  other  a  ladies’  hair¬ 
dresser  in  Brook  Street,  Chorlton  Row.  Another  Parkinson  was  partner  in  a 
copper  roller  business  and  sawmill,  and  Rowland  Parkinson  kept  “The  Good 
Samaritan”  Inn,  Oldfield  Road,  Salford. 

Among  the  wills  proved  at  Chester  were  those  of  Bridget  Parkinson, 
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Altrincham,  1811;  James  Parkinson,  merchant,  Manchester,  1813 ;  George 
Parkinson,  cahco  printer,  Salford,  1819;  John  Parkinson,  innkeeper,  Worsley,  1828. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Parkinson  was  Curate  of  St.  Thomas’  Church,  Pendleton, 
and  afterwards  Vicar  of  North  Leverton,  Lincolnshire.  He  died  in  1892.  The 
Rev.  Robert  Parkinson  married  Margaret  Lewis,  and  they  had  issue:  Claude 
Parkinson,  Inspector  of  Schools,  who  for  some  time  resided  in  Eccles,  married  and 
had  issue.  The  brother  of  the  Rev.  Robert  was  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Pendleton, 
referred  to  under  Higher  Core,  Bleasdale. 

A  FAMOUS  MUSEUM. 

Sir  Ashton  Lever,  after  a  disappointment  in  a  love  affair,  collected  live 
birds  at  his  mansion  of  Alkrington,  near  Middleton,  Lancashire,  and  they  were 
reputed  to  be  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  About  1760  he  purchased  at  Dunkirk 
several  hogsheads  of  foreign  shells,  and  for  a  while  his  whole  time  was  occupied 
with  shells  and  fossils,  stuffed  birds,  and  all  kinds  of  natural  objects.  Savage 
costumes  and  weapons  were  added  to  the  collection,  which  became  famous  and 
attracted  many  visitors.  In  1774  he  was  induced  to  remove  his  museum  to 
London,  and  taking  lieicester  House,  in  Leicester  Square,  he  filled  sixteen  rooms 
and  the  passages  and  staircases  with  his  collection,  and  announced  “that  they 
W’ere  to  be  seen  each  day,  from  10-0  to  4-0,  admittance  Ss.  3d.  each  person. 

He  was  a  naturalist  and  a  man  of  varied  accomplishments,  but  excessive 
outlay  on  the  museum  impaired  his  fortune.  Valued  at  £53,000,  it  was  offered 
to  the  British  Museum  in  1783  at  a  moderate  figure,  but  the  Trustees  declined  to 
purchase  it. 

In  1788  Sir  Ashton  Lever  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  dispose  of  it 
by  lottery,  36,000  tickets  being  offered  at  a  guinea  each,  of  which,  however,  only 
8,000  were  sold.  The  museum  later  fell  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  James 
Parkinson  who  exhibited  it  in  a  building  called  the  Rotunda,  erected  for  that 
purpose  on  the  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge.  For  some  years  it  was  one  of  the 
sights  of  London,  but  it  eventually  became  neglected,  and  the  owner  disposed  of 
it  by  auction  in  1806.  The  sale  occupied  65  days,  the  lots  numbering  7,879,  and 
the  sale  catalogue  filled  410  pages.  James  Parkinson,  the  owner  of  this  museum, 
and  a  student  of  natural  history,  was  born  at  Shrewsbury  about  1730.  He  died  on 
February  25th,  1813. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Parkinson  was  Curate  at  Radcliffe  Parish  Church,  and 
became  the  first  incumbent  at  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Radchffe,  consecrated  in 
1820  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  present  church  was  erected  in  1862.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Parkinson  died  in  1838. 
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Mr.  R.  H.  Parkinson,  of  Bury,  was  prominent  as  the  local  Conservative 
leader  in  1888. 

In  the  Manchester  Reference  Library  is  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Parkinson,  of 
Oldham,  on  Botany,  read  by  him  at  Oddfellows’  Hall,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  July 
14th,  1878. 


PARKINSONS  OF  HOBWICH, 

A  branch  of  the  Parkinsons,  with  associations  at  Holcombe  and  Tottington, 
were  descended  from  John  Parkinson,  of  Horwich,  in  the  18th  century;  his  son, 
also  named  John,  married  Mary  Graham,  of  Horwich. 

They  had  a  son  Timothy  Parkinson,  born  at  Horwich,  July  12th,  1806,  who 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  before  1854,  and  died  there  October  10th,  1891. 
He  married  Ann  Fielding,  born  at  Holcombe,  near  Ramsbottom,  in  1805,  died  at 
Tottington,  1842.  They  had  issue  : 

John,  born  January  2nd,  1830,  died  1854. 

Mary  Ann,  born  March,  1831,  married  Richard  Walsh. 

Charles  Graham,  born  February  11th,  1834,  died  January  4th,  1907, 
married  (Ist)  Hannah  Clark,  October  18th,  1854;  (2nd)  Sarah  Hills,  October  22nd, 
1871. 

Sarah  Ann,  bom  1835,  died  1868. 

Elizabeth  Ann,  born  1836,  died  1838. 

Timothy,  born  December  1840,  died  October  20th,  1898,  married  (Ist)  Marie 
Parker,  (2nd)  Jane  Greer. 

Henry  F.,  born  March  2l8t,  1841,  died  January  29th,  1923,  married  Betsy 
Woodward. 

Amos,  born  1842,  died  the  same  year. 

The  four  eldest  were  born  at  Holcombe,  and  the  four  youngest  at  Tottington. 
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PARKINSONS  OF  WIGAN 

The  ancient  and  loyal  Borough  of  Wigan  has  a  distinguished  scion  of  Parkinsons 
by  whom  it  has  been  represented  in  Parliament  since  1918.  Mr.  John 
Allen  Parkinson,  M.P.,  is  the  son  of  John  Parkinson,  colliery  under-manager,  of 
Hindley  Green,  near  Wigan.  He  was  born  in  1870  and  received  his  education  at 
Brunswick  Free  Church  School,  Hindley  Green.  Mr.  Parkinson  has  had  a  worthy 
record  of  public  service  as  a  member  of  Abram  Urban  District  Council  from  1908 
to  1918,  Vice-chairman  1914  to  1918,  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1908,  and  served  on 
the  Lancashire  County  Council.  Engaged  in  the  mining  industry,  he  was  elected 
Miner’s  Agent  for  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  1917.  Elected  as  Labour  represen¬ 
tative  for  Wigan  in  1918  on  the  formation  of  the  Labour  Government,  he  was 
appointed  Comptroller  of  His  Majesty’s  Household  in  1924,  Junior  Lord  *^6 
Treasury  1929  to  1931,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport  1931, 
and  a  member  of  the  Mining  Examination  Board.  He  is  notable  as  the  one 
member  who  has  attained  to  Parliamentary  distinction.  In  1922  he  was  a 
member  of  a  Labour  Party  delegation  to  visit  Ireland  during  the  period  of  the 
Black  and  Tan  trouble.  In  1930  he  went  on  a  Government  delegation  (of  which 
he  was  chairman)  to  Northern  Ehodesia,  in  Africa.  In  1931  he  was  honoured  and 
received  the  C.B.E.  (Commander  of  the  British  Empire)  from  His  Majesty  King 
George,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Arts  in  1933.  Married 
(first)  1891,  Alice,  daughter  of  James  Pilkington,  Hindley  Green,  issue  one  son, 

Thomas,  born  1892. 

Second  marriage,  1905,  to  Ida  Alice,  daughter  of  William  and  Alice 
Atkinson,  Hindley,  near  Wigan.  Mrs.  Parkinson  was  appointed  first  woman 
magistrate  for  the  Borough  of  Wigan  in  1924.  In  1934  she  was  appointed  a 
magistrate  for  the  County  of  Lancaster.  Issue,  one  daughter,  Margaret  Ida,  born 
1906  educated  at  Ashton  Grammar  School,  entered  the  nursing  profession,  is  a 
State  Eegistered  Nurse  and  C.M.B.  certificate.  She  married  in  1935  Leonard 
Hadyn  Howells,  M.D.,  M.E.C.P.,  London,  Assistant  Honorary  Physician,  Eoyal 

Infirmary,  Cardiff. 

In  the  “Calendar  of  Standish  Deeds,’’  by  the  Eev.  Thomas  C._  Porteus, 
M  A  F  E  Hist.S.,  preserved  in  the  Wigan  Public  Library,  there  is  an  indentuie 
concerning  Eauff  Standish,  Esq.,  of  Standish,  on  the  one  part,  Thomas  Tildesley, 
of  Orford,  and  Eoger  Bradshagh,  of  Hagh,  on  the  second  part,  and  James  Ashton, 
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Esq.,  of  Anderton,  and  John  Parkinson,  gent.,  on  the  third  part,  concerning 
covenants  for  levying  a  fine  on  the  estate  of  Rauff  Standish,  dated  8th  year  of 
James  I.  (1610-11). 

Wigan  Parish  Church  register  records  the  baptism  of  Nicholas,  son  of 
Thomas  Parkinson-de-Hey  in  1618,  and  at  Upholland  Priory  Church,  Ann, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Upholland,  in  1667;  at  Ormskirk,  Christopher, 
the  son  of  Roger  Parkinson,  a  stranger  in  Ormskirk,  baptised  in  1584. 

The  will  of  Matthew  Parkinson,  of  Langtree-in- Standish,  was  proved 
in  1803. 

In  the  parish  of  Leigh,  at  Shakerley,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  resided 
Sir  Ralph  Parkinson,  a  priest.  The  “Sir”  was  a  courtesy  title  for  clerics.  He 
accompanied  Justice  Leland  in  his  search  at  the  cottage  of  Jeffrey  Hurst,  a 
Protestant,  who  was  saved  by  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  when  Elizabeth  came  to 
the  throne.  Sir  Ralph  Parkinson  was  still  at  Shakerley,  and  like  many  of  the 
clergy  in  that  period  of  change,  held  Mass  privately,  and  performed  the  public 
services  negligently,  or  with  ill-conceived  dislike.  The  squire,  Leland,  went  to 
church  in  Older  to  escape  the  fines  for  recusancy,  but  while  there  would  amuse 
himself  with  his  favourite  spaniel,  whose  collar  was  continually  tinkling  during 
the  service. 

William  Parkinson,  of  Leigh,  married  Judith,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Gillibrand,  of  Leigh,  about  1662. 

Charles  Parkinson,  about  1700,  married  Prances,  daughter  of  Henry 
Farington,  Rector  of  Warrington,  and  Vicar  of  Leigh.  - 

There  was  a  branch  of  the  Parkinsons  of  Astley,  in  the  parish  of  Leigh, 
during  the  17th  centuiy.  The  will  of  Thomas  Parkinson,  the  elder,  yeoman,  of 
Astley,  was  proved  at  Chester  in  1693,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Thomas. 
The  name  Thomas  was  evidently  perpetuated  in  that  family  as  there  was  another 
Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Astley  in  the  18th  century,  his  will  being  proved  in  1808. 

Constance,  daughter  of  Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Kidsnape,  Goosnargh, 
married  Nicholas  Norreys,  of  Middlefoi-th,  Lancashire,  their  son  and  heir,  Nicholas! 
being  born  in  1600. 

The  following  wills  were  proved  at  Chester: 

Henry  Parkinson,  wheelwright,  of  Prescot,  1804. 

Matthew  Parkinson,  weaver,  of  Walton-le-Dale,  1806. 

George  Parkinson,  weaver,  of  Euxton,  1809. 

Alice  Parkinson,  spinster,  of  Chorley,  1813. 

Edmund  Parkinson,  of  Preston,  1814. 
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PARKINSONS  OF  BOLTON 

The  Pabkinsons  of  Bolton  are  recorded  in  the  registers  of  the  Parish  Church 
in  the  17th  century. 

Francis  Parkinson,  of  Bolton,  was  buried  in  1629. 

Lawrence  Parkinson  married  Susan  Makine  in  1633,  both  of  Bolton,  while 
there  is  the  record  of  another  Lawrence  of  Bolton  being  married  in  1645,  to  Alice 

Wright. 

John  Parkinson,  son  of  John  of  Bolton,  died  1642,  and  Lawrence 
Parkinson  was  buried  at  Bolton  in  1658. 

Among  the  baptisms  are  that  of  Jane,  daughter  of  Lawrence  Parkinson, 
1653;  and  Lawrence,  son  of  Lawrence,  1658,  of  Bolton. 

There  was  a  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Turton,  buried  in  1613,  while  at  Tong 
there  w'aB  a  family  of  Parkinson,  as  Lawrence  Parkinson  had  a  son  Arthur  baptised 
in  1634,  and  a  daughter  Hester  baptised  in  1637,  of  Tong. 

The  will  of  Elizabeth  Parkinson,  widow,  of  Bolton,  was  proved  in  1817. 

Charles  Parkinson  was  host  of  the  Coach  and  Horses,  Deansgate,  Bolton, 
in  1824. 

The  following  attended  Bolton  Grammar  School:  Henry  and  John 
Parkinson,  of  Mill  Street,  in  1829;  George  Parkinson,  1832,  and  James  Parkinson, 
1840,  both  of  Spring  Gardens;  James  Parkinson,  of  44  Deansgate,  1840;  Jonas 
Parkinson,  of  Four  Factory,  1826;  and  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Turton  Street,  1832. 

A  Business  Directory  of  the  early  fifties  of  the  19th  century  records  only 
three  Parkinsons,  viz. :  James,  of  Cheapside;  James,  of  Halhwell  Road,  and 
William,  of  Slater  Street,  Little  Bolton.  The  family  is  commemorated  by 
Parkinson  Street  in  Bolton. 

A  notable  branch  of  the  family  in  Bolton  is  that  to  which  belongs  Alderman 
Robert  Parkinson,  J.P.,  Mayor  of  Bolton,  1919  to  1921.  His  branch  is  descended 
from  the  ancient  family  of  John  Parkinson  of  Higher  Core,  who  married 
Jane  Illingworth.  Their  third  son  was  Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Counties  Hey, 
Chipping,  Brynning,  and  Brockhall,  near  Whalley,  who  died  1901  and  was  interred 
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PARKINSONS  OF  BOLTON 

The  Pabkinsons  of  Bolton  ar©  rooordod  in  tho  registori  of  tho  Parish  Churoh 
in  the  17th  century. 

Francis  Parkinson,  of  Bolton,  was  buried  in  1629. 

Lawrence  Parkinson  married  Susan  Makine  in  1633,  both  of  Bolton,  while 
there  is  the  record  of  another  Lawrence  of  Bolton  being  married  in  1645,  to  Alice 
Wright. 

John  Parkinson,  son  of  John  of  Bolton,  died  1642,  and  Lawrence 
Parkinson  was  buried  at  Bolton  in  1668. 

Among  the  baptisms  are  that  of  Jane,  daughter  of  Lawrence  Parkinson, 
1653;  and  Lawrence,  son  of  Lawrence,  1658,  of  Bolton. 

There  was  a  Eobert  Parkinson,  of  Turton,  buried  in  1613,  while  at  Tong 
there  was  a  family  of  Parkinson,  as  Lawrence  Parkinson  had  a  son  Arthur  baptised 
in  1634,  and  a  daughter  Hester  baptised  in  1637,  of  Tong. 

The  will  of  Elizabeth  Parkinson,  widow,  of  Bolton,  was  proved  in  1817. 

Charles  Parkinson  w^as  host  of  the  Coach  and  Horses,  Deansgate,  Bolton, 
in  1824. 

The  following  attended  Bolton  Grammar  School:  Henry  and  John 
Parkinson,  of  Mill  Street,  in  1829;  George  Parkinson,  1832,  and  James  Parkinson, 
1840,  both  of  Spring  Gardens;  James  Parkinson,  of  44  Deansgate,  1840;  Jonas 
Parkinson,  of  Four  Factory,  1826;  and  Eobert  Parkinson,  of  Turton  Street,  1832. 

A  Business  Directory  of  the  early  fifties  of  the  19th  century  records  only 
three  Parkinsons,  viz. :  James,  of  Cheapside;  James,  of  Halhwell  Eoad,  and 
William,  of  Slater  Street,  Little  Bolton.  The  family  is  commemorated  by 
Parkinson  Street  in  Bolton. 

A  notable  branch  of  the  family  in  Bolton  is  that  to  which  belongs  Alderman 
Eobert  Parkinson,  J.P.,  Mayor  of  Bolton,  1919  to  1921.  His  branch  is  descended 
from  the  ancient  family  of  John  Parkinson  of  Higher  Core,  who  married 
Jane  Illingworth.  Their  third  son  was  Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Counties  Hey, 
Chipping,  Brynning,  and  Brockhall,  near  Whalley,  who  died  1901  and  was  interred 
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PARKINSONS  OF  HIGHER  CORE,  BLEASDALE,  BROCKHALL  AND  BOLTON. 

Robert  of  Hazlehuret  (d.  1701) 

Edmund  of  Higher  Core  (b.  1672,  d.  1751)  =  Isabel 
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at  Chipping.  He  married  (Ist)  Jane  Illingworth,  (2nd)  Agnes  Anderton.  They 
had  issue  John,  Mary,  Sarah,  Robert  (1),  Edmund  (married  Margaret  Fecitt,  issue 
Thomas,  and  Edith,  died  1900),  and  Margaret. 

1.  Robert  Parkinson,  J.P.,  has  a  worthy  record  of  public  and  municipal 
service  in  Bolton  as  Councillor,  Alderman  and  Mayor.  He  was  born  at  Counties 
Hey  Farm,  Chipping,  and  has  been  for  over  fifty  years  in  the  tobacco  manufac¬ 
turing  business  in  Bolton.  He  married  Caroline  Richardson  and  has  had  issue : 

Jane,  married  Hr.  William  Marburton,  of  Chorley,  issue  Joyce,  Robert 
Lea  and  Dennis. 

Ehzabeth  Gertrude,  married  Joseph  L.  Gratrix,  of  Bolton,  issue  Richard 
Parkinson  and  Elizabeth. 
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PARKINSONS  OF  BLACKBURN 

The  Parkinsons  are  well  represented  in  Blackburn,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  many  of  them  originate  from  outside  areas,  Goosnargh,  Chipping  and 
Whitewell  being  among  the  districts  represented.  Some,  however,  are  local 
branches  from  about  the  17th  century  as  indicated  by  the  Parish  Registers  of  the 
Cathedral. 

The  rise  of  Blackburn  as  an  industrial  and  trading  centre  attracted  many 
families  to  the  town,  and  among  them  the  Parkinsons,  who  have  been  actively 
associated  with  the  business  and  civic  life.  One  branch  alone  has  supplied  for 
three  generations  members  to  the  Town  Council.  Alderman  Christopher 
Parkinson,  J.P.,  was  a  member  of  the  first  council,  and  previously  held  office  on 
the  body  of  Improvement  Commissioners,  while  his  son,  Robert  Parkinson, 
attained  to  the  Mayoralty  in  1875-6.  More  recently  the  family  have  been  worthily 
represented  on  the  Council  by  Thomas  Parkinson,  J.P.,  who  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  held  the  office  of  Alderman,  and  has  given  to  the  Cathedral  and  its 
Sunday  School  a  life’s  service. 

A  number  of  other  branches  in  Blackburn  have  contributed  their  share  to 
its  life  and  development,  one  member  being  known  as  “The  Pilgrim’s  Friend.  ' 
The  family  name  is  commemorated  by  the  name  of  Parkinson  Street,  at  Mill  Hill. 
Blackburn. 

A  well-known  branch  of  the  Blackburn  Parkinsons  trace  their  descent  from 
Goosnargh,  where  there  were  numerous  branches  of  the  family.  One  ancestor  of 
the  Blackburn  line  was  William  Parkinson,  who  held  lands  and  messuages  in 
Goosnargh  and  Bilsborrow  in  1598. 

The  founder  of  the  Blackburn  line,  John  Parkinson,  came  from  Goosnargh 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  and  became  host  of  the  Nag’s  Head 
Inn  in  Northgate,  which  was  a  house  of  call  for  coaches  in  the  old  coaching  days 
As  early  as  the  year  1782  there  was  a  coach  running  between  Halifax  and 
Blackpool  during  the  summer  season  which  passed  through  Blackburn,  doing  the 
journey  in  one  day. 

Prior  to  1809  Blackburn  had  no  direct  mail  communication.  After  much 
agitation  the  mail  coach  route  was  diverted  so  as  to  run  via  Darwen,  along  the 
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then  recently  completed  turnpike  road  between  Manchester,  via  Darwen  to 
Blackburn.  The  first  time  the  Manchester  and  Carhsle  coach  passed  througli 
Blackburn  crowds  assembled  to  witness  it,  and  many  gentlemen  drove  out  in 
carriages  or  rode  on  horseback  to  add  to  the  general  welcome  to  the  new  innovation. 

Blackburn  in  the  early  days  of  the  19th  century  presented  a  quaint 
appearance,  the  centre  of  the  town  having  since  been  transformed.  In  King 
Street  there  is  still  preserved  some  of  the  fine  old  Georgian  houses  of  former  times. 
At  the  junction  of  Church  Street  and  Darwen  Street  stood  the  remains  of  an  old 
Market  Cross,  and  in  close  proximity  were  the  Draw  Well,  which  formed  one  of 
the  main  sources  of  the  water  supply,  and  the  Town  Stocks  for  the  punishment 
of  offenders,  overlooked  by  the  old  Bull  Inn  in  close  proximity  to  the  Old  Church, 
demolished  in  1820.  The  tower  was  allowed  to  stand  for  many  years  after  the 
rest  of  the  Church  had  been  removed  and  the  churchyard  had  a  rural  aspect 
leading  down  to  the  open  clear  flowing  Blakewater.  Such  was  Blackburn  in  the 
days  of  John  Parkinson,  of  the  Nag’s  Head  Inn,  in  Northgate,  then  an  important 
thoroughfare  leading  to  the  Ribchester  road,  and  a  main  artery  of  the  town. 

John  Parkinson  had  three  sons,  Christopher,  John  and  James.  Two  of 
these,  Christopher  and  John,  entered  into  business  as  grocers  and  chandlers,  their 
premises  being  in  Church  Street.  He  also  had  a  daughter.  Jennet. 

The  public  affairs  of  Blackburn  from  1803  were,  apart  from  the  Poor  Law, 
in  charge  of  twelve  Pohce  Commissioners,  originally  nominated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  continued  self  elected.  Their  duties  consisted  of  the  cleansing,  paving, 
watching  and  lighting  of  the  town.  Although  they  had  restricted  powers,  they 
planned  and  commenced  a  new  Market  Place,  the  old  market  around  the  Cross 
having  become  overcrowded  on  market  days,  rendering  the  thoroughfare  almost 
impassable.  A  body,  named  the  Improvement  Commissioners,  with  more 
extensive  powers,  was  created  under  a  Local  Act  obtained  in  1847. 

Christopher  Parkinson  took  an  active  interest  in  local  affairs  and  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners,  becoming  vice-chairman  of  that  body,  under 
whom  the  Market  Hall  was  opened  in  1848.  They  had  only  a  brief  existence,  as 
on  August  28th,  1851,  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  was  granted  to  Blackburn. 

Christopher  Parkinson,  J.P.,  was  elected  on  the  first  Town  Council  and 
made  an  Alderman.  He  was  described  as  one  of  the  leading  townsmen  in  1854. 
Unfortunately  his  two  sons,  William  and  Christopher,  and  son-in-law,  W.T.  Lund, 
were  killed  in  the  Abergele  railway  disaster,  August  20th,  1868.  He  had  issue 
three  sons,  William,  Christopher  and  Robert,  and  three  daughters. 

Robert  became  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  and  was  Mayor  of  Blackburn 
in  1875-6.  He  married  Mary  Forest,  issue : 

William. 
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Annie,  married  Arthur  Appleby  (born  1843,  died  1902),  of  the  corn  milling 
firm,  an  esteemed  pubhc  man  and  a  brilliant  cricketer. 

Of  the  other  daughters  one  married  Lancelot  Porter,  and  the  youngest 
William  Townend  Lund. 

Jennet  Parkinson,  who  died  2l8t  September,  1874,  aged  69  years,  married 
James  Law,  solicitor,  of  Willow  House,  Accrington  (died  20th  September,  1858, 
aged  59  years).  The  Mechanics’  Institution  was  built  in  1878  on  the  site  of  a 
garden,  from  which  Willow  Street  received  its  name.  Willow  House  remained 
standing  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Mechanics’  Institution  until  the  Pubhc  Library  was 
built  on  its  site  in  1908. 

The  Law  family  were  regular  attenders  at  St.  James’  Church,  opposite  their 
home.  Mrs.  Law  was  a  fine,  tall,  elegant  lady.  When  attending  church  they 
•were  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Law’s  brother,  James  Parkinson,  a  smart,  dapper 
little  gentleman  who  walked  from  Blackburn.  He  died  3rd  April,  1863,  aged  49 
years.  The  memorial,  bearing  the  Laws’  Arms,  is  on  the  inside  south  wall  of 
St.  James’  Church.  Mr.  Law  was  interred  at  St.  James*  Church,  and  Mrs.  James 
Law  was  interred  at  Accrington  Cemetery. 

John  Parkinson,  the  second  son  of  the  first  John  of  Blackburn,  married 
Elizabeth  Slater,  of  Balderstone,  and  had  issue  twn  boys  and  a  girl  early  deceased. 

Also  James,  cashier  at  Cunlifie  Brooks’  Old  Bank,  Blackburn  (now  Lloyds). 
He  died  in  1922.  Married,  he  left  issue:  Constance  Eva,  married  Rev.  Joseph 
Wood,  who  had  one  daughter  named  Elsie  Constance. 

Alice  Ann  Parkinson,  married  Isaac  Ward,  of  Wilpshire.  Issue:  Rev. 
Henry  Ward,  Vicar  of  Bispham,  who  married  Dorothy  Alice  Bulcock,  descended 
from  the  Parkinsons  of  Bleasdale  on  the  maternal  side,  and  three  girls,  Edith, 
Hilda  and  Lena. 

Christopher  was  a  chemist  and  druggist  in  Blackburn  and  married  Georgina 
Myers,  issue :  Fred  John,  architect  and  surveyor,  of  Blackburn,  married  Sarah 
Ehzabeth  Watson,  whose  son  is  John  Leslie  Watson  Parkinson;  Ethel  Mary; 
Charles  Myers, married  Louisa  Aspinall,  and  had  one  son,  James  Parkinson. 

Fanny  Parkinson  (spinster). 

Thomas,  educated  at  Clitheroe  Grammar  School  under  the  Rev.  Edward 
Boden,  M.A.,  and  later  commenced  in  business  with  James  Parkinson  as 
chemist,  but  afterwards  entered  the  Blackburn  Savings  Bank  and  was  Actuary 
there  until  March  1913.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Licensing  Bench  and  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1899,  and  still  sits.  Thomas  Parkinson  was  an  Alderman  of  the 
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Borough  of  Blackburn  for  twenty-eight  years,  1901  to  1929.  lu  addition  to  hia 
public  duties  for  the  town  he  has  acted  as  a  sidesman  and  warden  at  the  Parish 
Church,  now  the  Cathedral,  for  a  long  number  of  years,  1892  to  1920.  He  was 
also  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  for  twenty-two  years.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Ann  Hutton,  daughter  of  J.  C.  Hutton,  of  “Brooklands,”  Blackburn. 


« 

A  branch  of  the  Parkinsons  at  Mellor,  near  Blackburn,  trace  their  ancestry 
back  to  Downham  and  the  neighbouring  Pendle  villages  of  Twiston  and  Chatburn. 
The  earliest  is  Margaret  Parkinson,  widow,  of  Downham,  buried  February  22nd, 
1668,  and  in  the  same  year  Henry  Parkinson,  of  Dowmham,  was  buried  on 
November  18th.  The  son  of  the  latter  w’as  Henry,  also  of  Downham,  who  had 
two  daughters,  Jenet  (born  1686),  and  Mary  (born  1688). 

There  may  have  been  other  children  besides  these  recorded  at  Downham 
Church,  for  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  there  was  a  Henry  Parkinson, 
of  Downham,  who  had  three  sons:  George,  of  Twiston;  James,  of  Chatburn;  and 
William  Parkinson,  of  the  “Chestnuts,"  Downham.  The  latter  died  in  1925, 
aged  93  years. 

George  Parkinson  removed  from  Twiston  to  Park  Farm,  Samlesbury;  his 
son,  Herbert,  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  resided  at  Slater  House,  Osbaldeston.  They 
had  issue:  George  Parkinson,  of  Baytree  Farm,  Mellor;  and  Alice  Parkinson,  of 
Mellor  Brook,  near  Blackburn. 

Another  branch  was  descended  from  George  Parkinson,  of  the  Bleasdale 
district,  whose  son  Robert  (born  in  1799),  resided  in  Blackburn.  Thomas 
Parkinson,  son  of  Robert,  was  born  at  Blackburn  in  1835.  His  son  is  Lieut. -Col. 
M.  Parkinson,  Barrister-at-Law,  Middle  Temple,  of  De  Burgh  Park,  Banstead, 
Surrey. 

Many  of  the  Blackburn  Parkinsons  can  be  traced  from  Goosnargh, 
Claughton,  Downham,  Whitewell,  etc.  Christopher  Parkinson,  of  Longridge, 
was  a  well-known  personality  and  a  prominent  Methodist  there.  His  son, 
Thomas,  was  in  business  as  a  grocer  for  fifty  years  in  Peter  Street,  Daisyhill, 
Blackburn.  He  died  on  December  1st,  1926,  aged  79,  leaving  three  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

From  a  Great  Eccleston  branch,  William  Parkinson  settled  at  Hurst  Green 
as  a  farrier,  and  was  postmaster  there  in  1854.  One  of  his  sons  living  at  Black¬ 
burn  had  issue:  Vincent  Walker,  Thomas,  Richard,  Wilham  Herbert,  and 
Winifred  Mary,  the  last-named  dying  in  Canada. 
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From  Claughton-on-Brock  John  Parkinson  went  to  Hodder  Bank  Farm, 

Whitewell.  He  married  Elizabeth  Rhodes,  and  they  had  issue '  “  p’  °  J 

Henrv  James  Nancy  and  Alice.  The  last-named  married  James  Porter,  ot 
Hodder  Bank  Farm.  The  third  son  Henry  had  a  daughter  and  a  son,  \Ailham, 
the  father  of  John  Parkinson,  of  Bleasdale,  Kingsway,  Penwortham. 

The  eldest  son  Andrew,  born  at  Claughton  in  -moved  to  Blackburn 

and  married  Frances  Ann  Fielden,  of  Blackburn  -  1875^  They  «d  • 

Edmund  (father  of  H.  E.  Parkinson),  John  (in  U.S.A.),  Sarah  and  ituz 
Lah  man-ied  Luke  Bates,  of  Blackburn,  and  had  one  son,  Harold  Bates. 

Blackburn.  His  son,  also  named  James,  resided  in  StmeL  Blac  ^ 

The  son  of  the  last-named  is  John  Thomas  Parkinson,  St.  Aiden  s  Avenue,  M 

Hill,  Blackburn. 

J.„.  mi  S.,.h  rmk'mmn,  oI  Cpon  L..., 

BLckbum  in  I860.  Th.l,  toll;  i  h°T,h  ' 

Margaret.  Mary  Ann  (married  Waring,  issue  Edith),  and  Elizabeth. 

Wolstenholme  Parkinson,  employed  by  iI°GetiS 

Railway  Co.,  came  from  London  to  Blackburn.  One  of  his  sons  Geoige 

Parkinson,  of  Hamilton  Street,  Blackburn. 

At  Thornton-le-Fylde  the  grand-daughters  of  7°“' 

burn,  possess  a  painting  of  him,  as  well  as  an  18th  century  oak  chest,  of  the  famil,  • 

John  Parkinson,  of  Canning  Street,  Blackburn,  was  born  1st  September 
1847,  L  Friday  Street,  Preston.  His  father  died  at  Clayton-le-Moors,  aged 

years.  members  of  various  Parkinson 

families  engaged  in  professions  or  business  in  Blackburn,  many  of  whose  ancestry 

cannot  be  traced  beyond  a  generation  or  two. 

Joseph  Parkinson,  of  Blackburn,  during  the  early  19th  century  married 
Sarah  Bailber.  of  Bispham.  their  daughter  Ellen  marrying  \Mlham  Ashburn. 

of  Manche  ^  ^  Mr.  Parkinson’s  foundry  in 

Canterbury  sLe;  when  Mr.  Joseph  J 

and  Mr.  W.  P.  McCallum.  engineer.  Halt  Hotel,  North- 

Ehzabeth  Parkinson  Their  eldest  son,  John  Parkinson, 

gate,  and  the  Exchange  Hotel,  BlaeKDUiii. 

died  in  1901  pg,kiMon  family  settled  in  Euxton,  where 

John  ptrkinsln  waTliving  in  1790.  His  sons  were  William,  Richard  and  Francis. 
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Eibchester  Begister  records  the  marriage  of  John  Parkinson,  Attorney-at- 

law,  and  Mary  Charnley,  spinster,  by  license  granted  by  Mr.  Parker,  Curate  of 
Grimsargh,  July  2nd,  1774. 
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From  Claughton-on-Brock  John  Parkinson  went  to  Hodder  Bank  Farm, 

Whitewell.  He  married  Elizabeth  Ehodes,  and  they  had  issue  '  ^  p’  j 

Henry  James  Nancy  and  Alice.  The  last-named  married  James  Porter,  ot 
Hodder  Bank  Farm.  The  third  son  Henry  had  a  daughter  and  a  son,  William, 
the  father  of  John  Parkinson,  of  Bleasdale,  Kings  way,  Penwortham. 

The  eldest  son  Andrew,  born  at  Claughton  ^  removed  to  Blackburn 

and  married  Frances  Ann  Fielden,  of  Blackburn,  m  1875.  y 

Ed  o<  H.  E.  l.h..  (»  y S  A.E 

Sarah  married  Luke  Bates,  of  Blackburn,  and  had  one  son,  Harold  Bates. 

From  Moonsmill,  near  Preston,  came  James  Parkinson  to 
Blackburn.  His  son,  also  named  James,  resided  in  ^^oock  Street  Black  ^ 
The  son  of  the  last-named  is  John  Thomas  Parkinson,  St.  Aiden  s  Avenue,  W 

Hill,  Blackburn. 

James  and  Sarah  Parkinson,  of  Gregson  Lane,  near  I’reston,  carne  o 

Blackbur^n  1860.  Their  family  were :  J-es  William,  G-ge 
Margaret,  Mary  Ann  (married  Waring,  issue  Edith),  and  Elizabeth. 

Wolstenholme  Parkinson,  J’y  ‘he  Lanoashiie  and  YoAsh 

Kailway  Co.,  came  from  London  to  Blackburn.  ne  o 

Parkinson,  of  Hamilton  Street,  Blackburn.  ,  u 

At  Thornton-le-Fylde  the  grand-daughters  of 
burn,  possess  a  painting  of  him,  as  well  as  an  18th  century  oak  chest,  of  the  famil> . 

John  Parkinson,  of  Canning  street  Blackburn,  was  born  1st 
1847,  at  Friday  Street.  Preston.  His  father  died  at  Clayton-le-Moors.  aged 

years,  and  was  buried  there,  i  • 

In  1854  there  were  no  less  than  twenty  members  of  various  Parkinson 
families  engaged  in  professions  or  business  in  Blackburn,  many  of  whose  ancestry 
cannot  be  traced  beyond  a  generation  or  two. 

Joseph  Parkinson,  of  Blackburn,  during  the  early  centmT^^ 

Sarah  Bamber,  of  Bispham.  their  daughter  Ellen  marrying  M  ilham  Ashbu  , 

"'''“rnlpril  21st  1873.  there  was  a  fire  at  Mr.  Parkinson’s  foundry  in 
St,...,  wU  H,.  Jo„pl. 

„a  M,.  w  y  .MCC.11-.  Ho«.  North. 

Ellzobolh  lo  Vi,  .U..,  „o.  John  P.,kin..n. 

gate,  and  the  Exchange  Hotel,  tsiacKDuiii. 

died  in  1901.  l>,,,,kinson  family  settled  in  Euxton,  where 

John  P^ktsl  wriLdng.  -  1790.  ‘  His  sons  were  William,  Bichard  and  Francis. 
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John  Parkinson  =  Elizabeth  Rhodes 
(of  Claughton  and  Hodder  Bank) 


Andrew 

(horn  in  Claughton  1846) 
died  at  Blackburn 


Edmund 
“Belvedere,” 
Heyes  Lane, 
Blackburn 
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Harold  Feilden 


Frances  Ann  Feilden 
of  Blackburn  (1875) 


Robert 
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George 


Henry 
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Elizabeth  =  • 
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John  Arthur  =  Elizabeth  Ann 
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Penwortham, 
nr.  Preston 


Sarah  =  F.  Pearson 


Mary 


Jean  Mary 


Wm.  Parkinson 


Allan  Rhodes 


Muriei  Harris 


Dorotliy  Agnes  =  Fred  Tattersall  Marjorie  Alice 

I 

Muriel  Joyce 


1  I  I 

John  Elizabeth  Sarah  =  Luke  Bates 

(now  in  U.S.A.)  Matron,  Hospital,  “Holmleigh,” 

Lurgan,  Heyes  Lane,  Blackburn 

nr.  Belfast  | 

Harold 


Arthur  John 


Nancy  =  (1st) 
of  Forton 


Dobson  =  (2nd)  Ridge 


I  I 

Robert  Elizabeth  =  of  Silcock  Farm, 

John  Jackson 
Catterall 

Annie 


William  Rhodes  Esther  Wilkinson  George  Frederick 

in  Australia 

I 

2  daughters 


James  William 


Ronald  Thomas 


Freieriek 


James  in 
Australia 


I 

Alice  =  John  Porter 

Hodder  Bank  Farm 


Fred  in 
Canada 


John  Porter 
(Hodder  Bank) 


Mary 

Mrs.  Sedgwick, 
Fence  M^ood  and 
Hodder  Bank 


John  Georee  Luke  James 


Harold 
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gairand  'thelxchange  Hotel,  Blackburn.  Their  eldest  son,  John  Barhmson, 

died  m  1901.  P-u-kinson  family  settled  in  Euxton,  where 

John  ptS-  rSin^in  H90.  ‘  His  sons  were  William,  Eichard  and  Francis. 
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A  grandson,  WilKani,  born  1863,  became  known  as  “The  Pilgrims’  Friend  •’  beins 

a  member  of  St.  Joseph’s  R.C.  Church,  Blackburn.  The  following  interesting 
record  is  culled  from  the  “Northern  Daily  Telegi'aph“ :  ^ 


It  was  m  1920  that  Mr.  Parkinson  first  led  a  party  on  a  visit  to  Ladvwell 
Fernyhalgh,  near  Preston,  and  so  successful  was  the  trip  that  his  services'^  have 
een  in  great  demand  as  a  conductor  of  pilgrimages  not  only  to  Ladywell,  but  to 
o  er  parts  of  the  county ,  and  it  is  estimated  that  between  20,000  and  30  000 
people  have  visited  Roman  Catholic  shrines  under  his  leadership. 

“Mr.  Parkinson  is  a  capable  organiser,  and  in  1930,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  he  received  a  silver  medal  blessed  by  the  Pope.  It  was  forwarded  to 
him  by  the  Rev.  L.  Waring,  rector  of  St.  Robert’s,  Catforth,  and  was  struck  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Beatification  of  the  English  Martyrs  in  Rome. 


As  his  interests  have  been  associated  with  English  martyrs,  it  is  a 
coincidence  that  his  marriage  took  place  at  the  Church  of  the  English  Martvrs 
Preston  That  was  on  July  Slst,  1881,  and  three  years  ago  he  and  his  rvife 
ce  ebrated  their  golden  wedding.  They  removed  to  Blackburn  in  1896,  and  in 
1914  Mr.  Parkinson  was  appointed  caretaker  of  the  Law  Library  in  Richmond 

TeiTacC’  a  position  he  held  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  resigned  owing  to 
indifferent  health.’’  “ 


arish  Registers  if  they  give  little  else  except  baptisms,  marriages  and 
burials,  at  least  reveal  to  us  the  presence  of  certain  famihes  in  their  respective 
parishes.  Whalley  Registers  indicate  several  Parkinson  families  in  the  16th 
century:  William,  son  of  Christopher  Parkinson,  was  baptised  there  in  1560; 
Jacob  Parkinson  has  three  sons  recorded  in  the  baptisms,  namely,  Richard  (1566)’ 

John  (1577),  and  Lawrence,  the  same  year  (twins);  Henry  Parkinson  had  a 
daughter  Anna  baptised  in  1595. 

Ihe  1/th  century  records  Alicia  Parkinson  in  1650.  The  will  of  Erancis 
Parkinson,  of  Whalley,  was  proved  at  Chester  in  1803.  Thomas  Parkinson,  of 
Brockhall,  was  a  member  of  the  Higher  Core  branch  at  Bleasdale. 

.L  I’»*'^‘"8on,  yeoman,  was  living  at  Waddington,  on 

the  lorkshire  side  of  the  river  Ribble. 

At  Clitheroe  during  the  18th  century  lived  Mr.  John  Parkinson,  Attorney. 
He  was  one  of  the  “24  Sworn  Men’’  of  Goosnargh  in  1751,  and  was  legal  adviser 
of  the  trustees  of  Brabbin’s  Charity,  Chipping,  in  1754, 

Ribchester  Register  records  the  marriage  of  John  Parkinson,  Attorney-at- 

law,  and  Mary  Charnley,  spinster,  by  license  granted  by  Mr.  Parker,  Curate  of 
Grimsargh,  July  2ud,  1774. 
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The  will  of  John  Parkinson,  of  CUtheroe,  surgeon,  was  proved  at  Chester 
in  1811.  Also  wills  of  John  Parkinson,  gent.,  of  Chatbum,  the  same  year;  Kobert 
Parkinson,  yeoman,  Standen,  1806;  William  Parkinson,  of  Standen  Hey, 

yeoman,  1818. 

William  Parkinson  was  mine  host  of  the  Crown  Inn,  Church  Brow, 
CUtheroe,  in  1854. 

There  is  a  stained  glass  window  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  of  M^ton 
Church  to  the  memory  of  EUzabeth,  wife  of  Bobert  Parkinson,  of  Mytton, 


September,  1886. 

There  were  Parkinsons  in  the  villages  around  Pendle.  William  and  Ma^ 
Parkinson,  of  Eimington,  had  a  daughter  Agnes,  born  February,  1737.  e 
father  is  described  as  a  weaver.  After  the  death  of  William,  his  widow  Mary 
married  for  her  second  husband  Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Whalley,  weaver. 


At  Pendleton,  Jane  Parkinson,  daughter  of  John  Parkinson,  weaver, 
married  William  Mitchell,  October  28th,  1790,  at  Whalley  Church,  and  had  issue 

nine  children. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  handloom  weaving  was  a  full  time  occupation 
in  Whalley  and  Pendleside  villages  during  the  18th  century,  previous  to  the 

industrial  revolution. 

There  were  a  few  Parkinson  families  in  Pendle  Forest.  At  babden  Uved 
John  Parkinson,  who  had  three  children  baptised  at  Newchurch-in-Pendle :  Anna 
(1722),  Margareta  (1725)  and  James  (1729). 

Those  married  at  Newchurch-in-Pendle  were:  James  Parkinson  and  Mary 
Holden,  November  27th,  1777 ;  John  Parkinson  and  Mary  Dixon,  February  21st, 


In  Padiham  Kegisters  of  1580  is  the  record  of  the  baptism  of  Ann,  daughter 
of  William  Parkinson. 

Harold  Parkinson,  of  Padiham,  is  descended  from  the  Cockerham  line. 
(See  pedigree). 


PETER  TALBOT,  OF  DORCHESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

George  Talbot,  of  Carr  (son  of  Edward  Talbot,  Gent.,  married  about  1620- 
1625,  Mabel,  daughter  of  Lawrence  Carlton,  Gent.)  He  succeeded  his  father  ip 
1651,  and  married  Anne  Ryley,  daughter  of  James  Eyley,  of  Church  Kirk.  T^eir 
children  were  Edward,  George,  Mary  and  Catherine.  George  Talbot’s  will  was 
dated  December  18th,  1708.  His  daughter  Mary,  born  about  1658,  died  1763, 
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aged  105  years,  married  James  Parkinson,  of  Stander  Bar,  Co.  Lancaster.  Their 
children  were : 

James  Parkinson,  died  aged  20  years. 

Mary  Parkinson,  bom  about  1696,  married  1714,  Thomas  Darwen,  ol 
Eibchester,  yeoman  (brother  to  Henry  Darwen,  of  .B  alders  tone),  and  had  issue: 
Henry,  tenant  of  Carr  Hall,  later  went  to  Langley,  Essex;  John,  of  Eibchester, 
died  1792;  Margaret,  married  Lawrence  Peel;  Juliana,  married  1740  (1st)  Charles 

Baron,  (2nd)  Dr.  William  Eitchie,  of  Aberdeen;  Dorothy,  married  1762  to  Daniel 
Eobinson,  of  Manchester. 

Dorothy  Parkinson,  died  young. 

Margery  Parkinson,  born  about  1700,  married  about  1719  to  William 
Hodgkinson. 

Anne  Parkinson. 

Mary  (Talbot)  Parkinson  married  again  at  Blackburn  Church  (at  that  time 
she  was  of  Wilpshire)  to  Robert  Osbaldson. 

A  descendant  of  the  Talbots  is  Peter  Talbot,  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 

U.S.A. 

Even  the  distant  and  isolated  countryside  of  Wiswell  could  not  escape  the 
tide  of  persecution  which  swept  over  England  in  the  Puritan  period.  The  ‘Tong 
arm  of  the  law”  seems  to  have  reached  out  to  the  quiet  slopes  of  Pendle,  and  it 
is  not  therefore  surprising  to  find  that  in  these  hamlets  of  Wiswell,  situated  so 
“far  from  the  madding  crowd,”  the  bigotry  of  the  times  found  some  victims. 

Roman  Catholicism  must  have  been  fairly  strong  in  the  district,  for  in  1626 
there  were  no  less  than  twelve  persons  convicted  as  “recusants,”  and  later  under 
the  Commonwealth,  Cuthbert  Lowe  and  Edward  Parkinson  had  their  estates 
sequestered  for  the  same  reason.  The  term  “recusant”  simply  means,  when 
analysed,  that  the  person  so  designated  was  remaining  faithful  to  his  religious 
convictions,  and,  unlike  the  notorious  Vicar  of  Bray,  elected  to  be  true  to  their 
faith  in  the  face  of  persecution.  The  penalty  for  this  “recusancy”  according  to 
the  law,  was  that  the  victim  was  liable  to  the  loss,  by  confiscation  to  the  Crown, 
of  two- thirds  of  his  estate.  This  was  sometimes  varied  by  the  individual  con- 
cerned  submitting  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  fine,  varying,  of  course,  in 
intensity,  according  to  the  size  and  value  of  the  estate.  The  property  of  Parkinson 
was  in  Wiswell  Eaves,  and  he  appears  to  have  expressed  a  wish  to  compound  for 
the  confiscated  portion,  but  whether  or  no  he  was  successful  is  not  knowm,  for  he 
died  before  the  end  of  1655.  Later  still,  a  John  Alston  registered  his  freehold  farm 
as  a  “Papist.”  The  land  tax  returns  of  1788  have  the  names  of  Thomas  Weld 
and  James  Whalley  as  holders  in  Wiswell. 
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PORTERS  OF  MEARLEY  HALL. 

Alice  Parkinson,  eldest  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Parkinson,  of  Higher 
Core,  Bleasdale,  and  sister  to  Thomas,  of  Brockhall,  near  Whalley,  married 
Thomas  Porter,  of  Slaidburn  and  Mearley  Hall,  near  Pendle  Hill.  They  had  issue : 

1.  — Mary,  married  James  Leonard  Bulcock;  their  daughter  Dorothy  Alice, 
married  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward,  Vicar  of  Bispham,  near  Blackpool.  Both 
descended  on  the  maternal  side  from  two  different  branches  of  the  Parkinson 
family. 

2.  — Sarah  Ann,  married  William  H.  Bulcock. 

3.  — John,  of  Middle  Lees,  near  Whitewell,  married  Margaret  Robinson,  of 
DovTiham,  issue:  Alice,  Margaret,  Lily,  Thomas  and  Clara. 

4.  — Edward,  of  Chesterton,  near  Peterborough. 

5.  — Edmund,  died  a  young  man  at  Mearley  Hall. 

6.  — Alice,  married  T.  Radcliff'e,  of  Chesterton,  near  Peterborough. 
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Haslingden  and  the  Eossendale  Valiev,  now  included  in  one  Parliamentary 
Division,  has  associations  with  the  Parkinson  family.  The  old  market  town  of 
Haslingden  might  almost  be  described  as  consisting  of  three  distinct  parts,  the 
old  town  built  on  very  high  ground,  and  the  other  parts  have  resulted  from  the 
development  of  transit  as  witnessed  by  the  main  highway  through  the  town,  and 
the  railway  on  different  levels.  Haslingden  Church  is  a  landmark  that  can  be 
seen  for  miles  around  and  there  lie  buried  members  of  the  Parkinson,  Holden, 
and  other  families  associated  with  them  through  marriage.  The  old  portion  of  the 
town  opening  on  Town  Green,  High  Street,  the  old  Market  Place,  Higher  Lane, 
and  Marsden  Square,  is  quaintly  reminiscent  of  bygone  days,  with  their  intricate 
corners  and  old  stone  houses,  very  much  as  they  were  in  the  18th  century  when 
Thomas  Parkinson  and  John  Barlow  perambulated  the  old  town  in  order  to  take 
a  survey,  a  task  they  completed  on  December  1st,  1753. 

Haslingden  at  that  period  was  governed  by  a  constable  and  six  churcn- 
wardens,  who  were  representatives  of  the  six  Posts  in  which  the  Chapelry  was 
divided.  Two  of  the  Post  were  connected  with  Goodshaw,  then  a  Chapel-at-Ease 
to  Haslingden.  The  survey  taken  by  Thomas  Parkinson  and  John  Barlow  included 
Holden,  Grane,  Town  and  Church  Posts.  The  Rev.  John  Holmes  was  the 
Incumbent,  and  Lawrence  Duckworth  the  Constable.  The  assessment  contained 
235  names  of  persons  assessed  for  properties  held  by  them. 

Fifteen  years  later  James  Parkinson  and  his  family  were  living  at  Higher 
Booths  when  his  daughter  Alice  married  John  Cockerill,  of  Haslingden,  May  10th, 
1768,  whose  descendants  became  famous  in  Belgium.  There  was  an  inter¬ 
marriage  betw'een  the  two  families  when  Alice  Cockerill  married  John  Parkinson, 
of  Haslingden,  on  May  27th,  1770. 

As  an  old  market  town  Haslingden  was  the  trade  centre  for  the  surrounding 
district,  which  accounts  for  the  number  of  old  hostelries  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  town.  One  of  them  is  the  Swan  Inn,  Church  Street,  for  which  John  Parkinson 
sought  a  licence  in  August,  1835. 

The  turnpike  road  from  Edenfield  to  Haslingden  was  constructed  by  John 
Metcalf,  the  celebrated  road  maker,  known  as  “Blind  Jack  o’  Knaresboro. ’’  The 
contract  dated  from  1789,  which  included  the  rebuilding  of  Ewood  Bridge, 
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mentioned  in  1629.  There  is  a  tradition  held  in  one  of  the  Parkinson  families  that 
“Blind  Jack"  stayed  with  them  when  making  the  road,  being  related  to  the  Hall 
family,  to  which  the  wife  of  John  Metcalf  belonged. 

Close  by  Ewood  Bridge,  over  the  Irwell,  is  the  fine  old  Tudor  mansion  of 
Ewood  Hall,  which  was  formerly  a  residence  of  the  Parkinsons,  who  were  in 
business  as  cotton  spinners  and  manufacturers  at  Ewood  Bridge  and  Bridge  End 
Mills.  There  were  several  brothers,  one  (John)  residing  at  Ewood  Hall  in  1854, 
and  later  sold  the  whole  estate,  except  the  land  let  on  building  lease,  to  Henry 
Hoyle,  of  Newhallhey. 

The  will  of  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Mangholes,  an  old  moorland  homestead 
near  Hashngden,  was  proved  at  Chester  in  1812,  and  that  of  Mary  Parkinson, 
of  Haslingden,  widow,  in  1820.  In  1854  William  Parkinson  was  in  business  as  a 
cabinet  maker  in  Commercial  Street,  Hashngden,  and  George  Parkinson  as  a 
grocer  at  Hudrake. 

The  Rossendale  Valley  has  quite  a  number  of  Parkinson  families  scattered 
throughout  the  district,  many  of  whom  are  descended  from  the  Parkinsons  of 
Chipping,  White  well,  Scorton  and  Garstang  districts,  who  have  contributed  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  industrial,  social  and  religious  life  of  Rossendale. 

The  following  particulars  of  John  Parkinson’s  family,  supplied  by  Mr. 
James  Whalley,  are  copied  from  a  very  old  and  tattered  manuscript,  many  of  the 
words  being  undecipherable  and  others  missing. 

James  Parkinson,  of  Mason  Green,  Bashall  Eaves,  died  October  14th,  1832, 
aged  77  years,  and  was  buried  at  Whitewell. 

Mary  Parkinson,  died  November  20th,  1795,  wife  of  James  Parkinson, 
Chipping. 

Ralph  and  Ehzabeth  Parkinson,  baptised  June  7th,  and  bora  May  20th, 
1787.  Son  and  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  Parkinson. 

John  Parkinson,  son  of  James  and  Mary  Parkinson,  baptised  November 
22nd,  1789,  at  Chipping,  schoolmaster  and  village  church  clerk  at  Whitewell  for 
upwards  of  25  years.  Built  Mason  Green  under  Taylors  of  Moreton  Hall,  ard  was 
a  remarkably  intellectual  man.  He  died  about  1870  at  Helsby,  aged  83  years, 
and  was  interred  at  Whitewell.  , 

Mary  Parkinson,  born  April  Ist,  1820,  at  Cuerdale,  baptised  at  Whitewell. 

James  Parkinson,  born  August  2nd,  1822,  at  Browsholme  Height,  baptised 
at  Whitewell.  He  died  March  11th,  1824,  at  Browsholme  Height,  aged  one  year, 
seven  months  and  nine  days.  Buried  at  Whitewell. 

John  Parkinson,  born  June  6th,  1826,  at  Mason  Green,  baptised  at  White- 
wall,  July  2ad,  1926. 


Mary 
b.  1820 
at  Courdale 


James 
b,  1822,  d. 
at  Browsli 


Edith  Annie 
d.  1904 


William  Lew 
of  Burnlev 
d.  1918 


Walter 


Winifred  = 


one  daugh 


I 

Askew  Mary  Elizabeth 
d.  1927 


tvies 


m 


=  James  Whalley 
Town  Clerk 
in  1885 


Ethel  =G.  Pegg 


Mabel  =  J.  H. 

1 

Sadie  M.  W. 


Woodcock 
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mentioned  in  1629.  There  is  a  tradition  held  in  one  of  the  Parkinson  families  that 
“Blind  Jack"  stayed  with  them  when  making  the  road,  being  related  to  the  Hall 
family,  to  which  the  wife  of  John  Metcalf  belonged. 

Close  by  Ewood  Bridge,  over  the  Irwell,  is  the  fine  old  Tudor  mansion  of 
Ewood  Hall,  which  was  formerly  a  residence  of  the  Parkinsons,  who  were  in 
business  as  cotton  spinners  and  manufacturers  at  Ewood  Bridge  and  Bridge  End 
Mills.  There  were  several  brothers,  one  (John)  residing  at  Ewood  Hall  in  1854, 
and  later  sold  the  whole  estate,  except  the  land  let  on  building  lease,  to  Henry 
Hoyle,  of  Newhallhey. 

The  will  of  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Mangholes,  an  old  moorland  homestead 
near  Hashngden,  was  proved  at  Chester  in  1812,  and  that  of  Mary  Parkinson, 
of  Haslingden,  widow,  in  1820.  In  1854  William  Parkinson  was  in  business  as  a 
cabinet  maker  in  Commercial  Street,  Haslingden,  and  George  Parkinson  as  a 
grocer  at  Hudrake. 

The  Rossendale  Valley  has  quite  a  number  of  Parkinson  families  scattered 
throughout  the  district,  many  of  whom  are  descended  from  the  Parkinsons  of 
Chipping,  White  well,  Scorton  and  Garstang  districts,  who  have  contributed  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  industrial,  social  and  religious  life  of  Rossendale. 

The  following  particulars  of  John  Parkinson’s  family,  supplied  by  Mr. 
James  Wh alley,  are  copied  from  a  very  old  and  tattered  manuscript,  many  of  the 
words  being  undecipherable  and  others  missing. 

James  Parkinson,  of  Mason  Green,  Bashall  Eaves,  died  October  14th,  1832, 
aged  77  years,  and  was  buried  at  Whitewell. 

Mary  Parkinson,  died  November  20th,  1795,  wife  of  James  Parkinson, 
Chipping. 

Ralph  and  Elizabeth  Parkinson,  baptised  June  7th,  and  born  May  20th, 
1787.  Son  and  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  Parkinson. 

John  Parkinson,  son  of  James  and  Mary  Parkinson,  baptised  November 
22nd,  1789,  at  Chipping,  schoolmaster  and  village  church  clerk  at  Whitewell  for 
upwards  of  25  years.  Built  Mason  Green  under  Taylors  of  Moreton  Hall,  a:d  was 
a  remarkably  intellectual  man.  He  died  about  1870  at  Helsby,  aged  83  years, 
and  was  interred  at  Whitewell. 

Mary  Parkinson,  born  April  Ist,  1820,  at  Cuerdale,  baptised  at  Whitewell. 

James  Parkinson,  born  August  2nd,  1822,  at  Browsholme  Height,  baptised 
at  Whitewell.  He  died  March  11th,  1824,  at  Browsholme  Height,  aged  one  year, 
seven  months  and  nine  days.  Buried  at  Whitewell. 

John  Parkinson,  bom  June  6th,  1826,  at  Mason  Green,  baptised  at  White- 
well,  July  2ud,  1826. 


PARKINSONS  or  WHITE  WELL,  BLACKBURN  AND  ROSSENDALE. 


James  Parkinson  =  Mary 
of  Chipping  |  d.  1795 


Ralph  Elizabeth  John  of  Whitewell  b.  1789  d.  about  1870 
b.  1787 


Mary 
b.  1820 
at  Courdale 


James 

b.  1822,  d.  1824 
at  Browsholme  Heights 


John 
b  1826 

at  Masons  Green 


Joseph 
b  1828 
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Richard*  =  (1st)  Margaret  Smith 
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at  Masons  Green 
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b.  1833 
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Ralph  =  Ellen  Askew 
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I 

Mary  Elizabeth  =  James  Whatley 


d.  1927 


Town  Clerk 
in  1885 


Edith  Margaret  =:R.  S.  Davies 


Ethel  =  G.  Pegg 


one  daughter 


*Richard  married  a  second  time  and  had  a  daughter — Helena. 


E.  Megan 


Aelwyn 


Mabel  =:J.  H.  Woodcock 

I 
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mentioned  in  1629.  There  is  a  tradition  held  in  one  of  the  Parkinson  families  that 
“Blind  Jack"  stayed  with  them  when  making  the  road,  being  related  to  the  Hall 
family,  to  which  the  wife  of  John  Metcalf  belonged. 
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seven  months  and  nine  days.  Buried  at  Whitewell. 

John  Parkinson,  bom  June  6th,  1826,  at  Mason  Green,  baptised  at  White- 
wall,  July  2nd,  1826. 
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Joseph  Parkinson,  born  April  13th,  1828,  at  Mason  Green,  baptised  at 
Whitewell,  May  11th,  1828. 

Richard  Parkinson,  born  November  18th,  1830,  at  Mason  Green,  baptised 
at  Whitewell. 

James  Parkinson,  born  February  15th,  1833,  at  Mason  Green,  baptised  at 
Whitewell. 

Ralph  Parkinson,  born  June  1835,  was  burned  to  death  in  his  youth. 

The  aforementioned  Richard  Parkinson,  born  on  November  18th,  1830,  at 
Mason  Green,  married  Margaret  Smith,  of  Burnley.  They  had  four  children : 
Edith  Annie  (dead),  Herbert  Walter  Wilson  (dead),  Ralph  (living),  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  (dead).  Richard  Parkinson  when  a  young  man  went  from  Mason  Green 
to  Burnley  to  learn  the  skip  and  fancy  basket  manufacturing  business  with  the 
well-known  firm  of  Mr.  William  Smith.  Later  in  life  he  left  the  business  and 
became  a  corn  salesman  and  later  a  merchant.  After  a  varied  and  honourable 
career  he  died  at  Helsby  (Cheshire)  on  July  29th,  1918,  aged  87  years,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  Helsby,  on  July  31st.  His  first  wife  pre¬ 
deceased  him,  and  he  married  a  second  wife  by  'whom  he  had  one  child,  Helena, 
now  living  in  Helsby.  His  second  wife  is  dead.  His  first  wife,  Margaret,  died  n 
Blackburn  on  October  20th,  1884,  aged  61  years,  and  was  buried  in  Burnley 
Cemeterv  on  October  23rd. 

t/ 

Edith  Annie  Parkinson  married  William  Lewis  Grant,  of  Burnley,  a 
prominent  churchman,  and  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Burnley  Building 
Society.  They  had  two  children.  The  son  Walter  (dead)  was  for  many  years 
manager  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank,  Brierfield;  and  Winifred,  the 
daughter,  married  a  Scotch  engineer.  Edith  Annie  Grant  died  on  February  29th, 
1904,  aged  50  years,  and  was  interred  in  Burnley  Cemetery.  Her  husband,  William 
Lewis  Grant,  married  again  but  had  no  children  by  this  marriage.  His  second 
wife  is  dead.  He  died  on  November  3rd,  1918,  aged  70  years,  and  was  interred  in 
the  same  grave  as  his  first  wife. 

Herbert  Walter  Wilson  Parkinson,  aforementioned,  was  a  journalist, 
and  after  holding  various  journalistic  positions  in  England  and  abroad  went  to 
Rawtenstall,  in  Lancashire,  and  for  20  years  was  Managing  Editor  of  the  “Rossen- 
dale  Free  Press”  and  series  of  newspapers.  He  held  those  positions  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  September  29th,  1904,  aged  48  years.  He  was  buried  at 
Rawtenstall  Cemetery  on  October  4th,  amidst  many  expressions  of  deep  sorrow 
of  his  many  friends  and  fellow  townsmen,  for  he  was  loved  by  all.  He  married  at 
Blackpool  in  January,  1901,  Miss  Edith  Rose  Grosso,  formerly  of  Helsby.  They 
had  no  family.  She  married  Mr.  Charles  Burgess,  of  Harrogate,  as  her  second 
husband.  There  are  no  children  by  the  second  marriage. 
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Ralph  Parkinson,  son  of  above  Richard,  at  the  time  residing  in  Blackburn, 
married  at  Park  Street  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Lytham,  in  August,  1901,  Miss  Ellen 
Askew,  of  Blackburn.  They  are  both  living  but  have  no  family.  He  has  been 
in  business  in  Blackburn  as  a  mill  furnisher,  but  was  in  Austria  for  several  years. 
He  is  now  living  in  retirement  at  Wrea  Green. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Whalley  (nee  Parkinson)  at  the  time  residing  in  Blackburn, 
married  in  1885  at  Paradise  United  Methodist  Free  Church,  James  Whalley,  of 
Blackburn,  but  later  of  Rawtenstall,  where  he  has  been  Town  Clerk  for  37  years 
(1st  January,  1893— 31st  December,  1929),  but  is  now  retired.  His  wife  died  on 
July  17th,  1927,  aged  63  years,  and  was  buried  on  July  21st  in  Rawtenstall 
Cemetery  in  the  same  grave  as  her  brother,  Herbert  Walter  WTlson  Parkinson. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whalley  have  had  three  daughters,  Edith  Margaret,  Ethel,  and 
Mabel.  They  are  all  living  and  married. 

At  Holmes,  situated  between  Rawtenstall  and  Crawshawbooth,  there  lived 
during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  three  Parkinson  brothers,  namely,  Thomas 
Parkinson  (bachelor);  James  Parkinson,  of  Sykeside,  cotton  mill  manager;  and 
George  Parkinson,  cotton  manufacturer.  The  latter  was  a  trustee  of  Rakefoot 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Crawshawbooth.  He  married  Alice  Hargreaves,  two  of  her 
brothers  being  Henry  Hargreaves,  farmer,  and  John  Hargreaves,  butcher,  a  class 
leader  for  many  years  at  Rakefoot  Wesleyan  Chapel.  The  family  of  George  and 
Alice  Parkinson  were  Henry  Hargreaves  and  James,  who  had  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  each. 

Henry  Hargreaves  Parkinson’s  family  are:  John  George  (of  Cleveleys),  Jane 
Alice,  Mary  Elizabeth  and  Francis. 

Another  branch  came  from  Scorton,  near  Lancaster,  Starkie  Parkinson 
coming  to  Rawtenstall  about  1852  in  connection  with  the  corn  milling  business 
and  married  a  member  of  the  Woan  family.  Issue  : 

1.  — John  Parkinson  (married),  issue:  Mary  Ann  and  James. 

2.  — Starkie  Parkinson,  married  Sarah  Boothman,  and  emigrated  to 
Sydney,  Australia.  Issue:  Margaret,  William,  John  James  and  Starkie,  all  of 
Australia. 

3_ — James  Parkinson,  married  Sarah  Spencer.  Issue :  Priscilla  (of  Detroit, 
U.S.A.),  James  (operatic  singer  in  “Maid  of  the  Mountain”  opera),  and  Spencer 
(of  Preston). 

4_ — Jane,  married  James  Butterworth.  Issue:  Jane  (of  Bury). 

5. — Susannah,  married  John  W.  Read. 

0. — Mary,  married  Edmund  Taylor  Eastwood.  Issue:  John  (chairman  of 
Prestwich  District  Council,  1919).  Issue:  James  (Ansdell),  Fred  (Rawtenstall), 
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Mary  Hannah  (married  Joseph  Wylde),  Betsy  (married  William  H.  Aspden,  of 
Baxenden,  near  Accrington),  and  Margaret  (married  William  Dickinson,  of 
Coppull). 

In  1854  George  Parkinson  carried  on  a  business  in  Rochdale  Road,  Bacup, 
and  also  William  Parkinson,  at  Oddfellows’  Buildings,  Rawtenstall. 

At  Balladen  lived  Moses  and  Ann  Parkinson,  one  of  whose  daughters 
married  William  H.  Ainsworth,  who  died  in  1934,  aged  76  years.  Another  branch 
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4.  — James  Harold,  married  Mabel  Brooks,  issue — Ouida. 

5.  — Wilfred  (deceased). 

6.  — Ann  (deceased). 

7.  — Tom,  married  Linda  Collins,  issue — Margaret. 

8.  — Alice  Jane,  married  Ernest  Pickup,  issue — Jack  and  Marion. 

William,  married  Jane  Haworth,  issue — Emily  (spinster). 
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Ralph  Parkinson,  son  of  above  Richard,  at  the  time  residing  in  Blackburn, 
married  at  Park  Street  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Lytham,  in  August,  1901,  Miss  Ellen 
Askew,  of  Blackburn.  They  are  both  living  but  have  no  family.  He  has  been 
in  business  in  Blackburn  as  a  mill  furnisher,  but  was  in  Austria  for  several  years. 
He  is  now  living  in  retirement  at  Wrea  Green. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Whalley  (nee  Parkinson)  at  the  time  residing  in  Blackburn, 
married  in  1885  at  Paradise  United  Methodist  Eree  Church,  James  Whalley,  of 
Blackburn,  but  later  of  Rawtenstall,  where  he  has  been  Town  Clerk  for  37  years 
(1st  January,  1893— 31st  December,  1929),  but  is  now  retired.  His  wife  died  on 
July  17th,  1927,  aged  63  years,  and  was  buried  on  July  21st  in  Rawtenstall 
Cemetery  in  the  same  grave  as  her  brother,  Herbert  Walter  Wilson  Parkinson. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whalley  have  had  three  daughters,  Edith  Margaret,  Ethel,  and 
Mabel.  They  are  all  living  and  married. 

At  Holmes,  situated  between  Rawtenstall  and  Crawshawbooth,  there  lived 
during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  three  Parkinson  brothers,  namely,  Thomas 
Parkinson  (bachelor);  James  Parkinson,  of  Sykeside,  cotton  mill  manager;  and 
George  Parkinson,  cotton  manufacturer.  The  latter  was  a  trustee  of  Rakefoot 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Crawshawbooth.  He  married  Alice  Hargreaves,  two  of  her 
brothers  being  Henry  Hargreaves,  farmer,  and  John  Hargreaves,  butcher,  a  class 
leader  for  many  years  at  Rakefoot  Wesleyan  Chapel.  The  family  of  George  and 
Alice  Parkinson  were  Henry  Hargreaves  and  James,  who  had  two  sons  and  tw'o 
daughters  each. 

Henry  Hargreaves  Parkinson’s  family  are:  John  George  (of  Cleveleys),  Jane 
Alice,  Mary  Elizabeth  and  Francis. 

Another  branch  came  from  Scorton,  near  Lancaster,  Starkie  Parkinson 
coming  to  Rawtenstall  about  1852  in  connection  with  the  corn  milling  business 
and  married  a  member  of  the  Woan  family.  Issue : 

1.  — John  Parkinson  (married),  issue:  Mary  Ann  and  James. 

2.  — Starkie  Parkinson,  married  Sarah  Boothman,  and  emigrated  to 
Sydney,  Australia.  Issue:  Margaret,  William,  John  James  and  Starkie,  all  of 
Australia. 

3.  — James  Parkinson,  married  Sarah  Spencer.  Issue:  Priscilla  (of  Detroit, 
U.S.A.),  James  (operatic  singer  in  “Maid  of  the  Mountain”  opera),  and  Spencer 
(of  Preston). 

4.  — Jane,  married  James  Butterworth.  Issue:  Jane  (of  Bury). 

5.  — Susannah,  married  John  W.  Read. 

0^ — Mary,  married  Edmund  Taylor  Eastwood.  Issue:  John  (chairman  of 
Prestwich  District  Council,  1919).  Issue:  James  (Ansdell),  Fred  (Rawtenstall), 
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Susannah  =  John  W.  Read  Mary  =  Edmund  Taylor  Eastwood 

d.  1934 
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Sarah  =  Thomas  Clare  Alice  Ellen  =  Joseph  Barnes 
No  issue  in  Australia 


John  ot  Prostwich  James  of  Ansdell  Fred  of  Rawtenstall  Mary  Hannahs  Joseph  Wylde  Betsy  =  William  H.  Aspden  Margaret  =  William  Dickinson 
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Mr.  John  Eastwood, 

373  Bury  New  Road, 
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Ealph  Parkinson,  son  of  above  Eichard,  at  the  time  residing  in  Blackburn, 
married  at  Park  Street  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Lytham,  in  August,  1901,  Miss  Ellen 
Askew,  of  Blackburn.  They  are  both  living  but  have  no  family.  He  has  been 
in  business  in  Blackburn  as  a  mill  furnisher,  but  was  in  Austria  for  several  yeais. 
He  is  now  living  in  retirement  at  Wrea  Green. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Whalley  (nee  Parkinson)  at  the  time  residing  in  Blackburn, 
married  in  1885  at  Paradise  United  Methodist  Free  Church,  James  W^halley,  of 
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3^ — James  Parkinson,  married  Sarah  Spencer.  Issue:  Priscilla  (of  Detroit, 
U.S.A.),  James  (operatic  singer  in  “Maid  of  the  Mountain”  opera),  and  Spencer 
(of  Preston). 

4^ — Jane,  married  James  Butterworth.  Issue:  Jane  (of  Bury). 

5. — Susannah,  married  John  W.  Eead. 

0^ — Mary,  married  Edmund  Taylor  Eastwood.  Issue:  John  (chairman  of 
Prestwich  District  Council,  1919).  Issue:  James  (Ansdell),  Fred  (Eawtenstall), 
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Mary  Hannah  (married  Joseph  Wylde),  Betsy  (married  William  H.  Aspden,  of 
Baxenden,  near  Accrington),  and  Margaret  (married  William  Dickinson,  of 
-  Coppull). 

In  1854  George  Parkinson  carried  on  a  business  in  Rochdale  Road,  Bacup, 
and  also  William  Parkinson,  at  Oddfellows’  Buildings,  Rawtenstall. 

At  Balladen  lived  Moses  and  Ann  Parkinson,  one  of  whose  daughters 
married  William  H.  Ainsworth,  who  died  in  1934,  aged  76  years.  Another  branch 
has  members  at  Spring  Terrace,  Rawtenstall,  Sykeside  and  Townsend  Fold. 

John  and  Agnes  Parkinson,  the  parents  of  William  Parkinson,  of  Larkhill, 
Rawtenstall,  came  from  Garstang  in  1872.  He  was  employed  at  Boothfold  Mill. 

William  Parkinson,  lay  reader  in  charge  of  the  Gospel  Mission,  is  the  son 
of  John  Parkinson,  of  Blackburn.  He  became  a  lay  reader  under  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Williams,  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Richmond,  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Gee  Cross,  before 
coming  under  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Argyle,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Rawtenstall. 

DUMB  AND  GOODSHAW. 

A  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family  settled  at  Dumb  in  Rossendale  during 
the  18th  century,  the  earliest  recorded  member  being  Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Peter 
Barn.  His  wife’s  name  is  not  recorded.  They  had  issue : 

George,  married,  issue:  Edward  and  John. 

Thomas,  married  Ann  Mitchell,  became  a  well-known  family  at  Goodshaw 
Chapel.  Issue :  Gamaliel  and  Alice  Jane.  The  former  married  Sarah  Ashworth, 
and  they  had  issue : 

1.  — Mitchell  Parkinson,  married  Bessie  Chalk,  issue — Jessie. 

2.  — Fred,  married  Milliceht  Washington,  issue — Wilfred  (married  Lois 
Taylor),  Dorothy  (married  Jack  Cowking). 

3.  — Annie  Ethel,  married  John  William  Slater,  issue — Frank  and  Noel. 

4.  — James  Harold,  married  Mabel  Brooks,  issue — Ouida. 

5.  — Wilfred  (deceased). 

6.  — Ann  (deceased). 

7.  — Tom,  married  Linda  Collins,  issue — Margaret. 

8.  — Alice  Jane,  married  Ernest  Pickup,  issue — Jack  and  Marion. 

William,  married  Jane  Haworth,  issue — Emily  (spinster). 
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Hargreaves,  married  (1st)  -  Pilkington;  (2nd)  Hannah  Peel;  there  was 

only  issue  by  the  first  marriage;  John  Thomas,  married  Mary  Hitchen,  issue — 
Hargreaves;  Betsy,  married  three  times,  last  husband - Chattwood. 

Christopher,  emigrated  to  America. 

John,  married,  no  issue. 

Betty,  married - Trickett,  no  issue. 

Molly,  married,  no  issue. 

Nancy,  married  James  Nuttall,  issue — James  Nuttall,  married,  issue — 
Nancy  Hannah,  Clara,  James  Edwin  (manager  County  Bank,  Rawtenstall, 
married  Amelia  Dickenson),  Francis,  Mary  Annie,  and  Alfred,  married,  issue  one 
son. 

Eossendale  is  noted  for  its  music  lovers.  Edwin  Waugh  and  Marshall 
Mather,  Lancashire  writers,  have  written  of  old  time  musicians,  particularly  those 
of  Dean,  known  as  “The  Deign  Layrocks,”  who  carried  their  instruments 
unwearily  and  sang  and  played  by  lamp  and  candle  light,  making  the  moorlands 
ring  with  songs  of  praise.  During  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  they  gathered 
together  at  Dean  and  Dumb,  under  the  leadership  of  John  Nuttall,  who  united 
them  in  religious  service  in  a  Baptist  meeting-house  at  Dumb,  of  which  he  became 
pastor  in  1753.  Within  a  short  time  it  was  thought  that  Goodshaw  would  be  a 
more  convenient  centre  for  worship  than  Dumb,  and  in  1760  the  old  Goodshaw 
Chapel  was  built,  now  a  shrine  of  memories. 

These  early  pioneers  of  music  and  worship  were  upright,  honest.  God¬ 
fearing  folk.  Their  chief  interest  during  their  scanty  leisure  was  the  practice  of 
music  and  their  associations  with  the  Baptist  chapel  and  schools.  So  earnest 
were  these  Baptists  that  the  seats  of  the  old  chapel  at  Dumb  were  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  men  across  the  moors.  A  moving  population  and  the  desire  for 
a  chapel  less  exposed  and  more  accessible,  the  old  chapel  on  the  Heights  became 
derelict,  except  that  once  a  year,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  August,  service  is  held 
there. 

For  a  number  of  years  Gamaliel  Parkinson  was  choirmaster  at  Goodshaw 
Baptist,  and  when  he  retired  his  position,  along  with  that  of  organist,  was  taken 
over  by  his  son,  Mitchell  Parkinson  until  1914,  when  he  took  up  a  similar  position 
at  Longholme  Methodist  Chapel,  Rawtenstall,  which  he  still  retains. 
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Hargreaves,  married  (1st)  - Pilkiugton;  (2nd)  Hannah  Peel;  there  was 

only  issue  by  the  first  marriage;  John  Thomas,  married  Mary  Hitchen,  issue — 
Hargreaves;  Betsy,  married  three  times,  last  husband - Chattwood. 

Christopher,  emigrated  to  America. 

John,  married,  no  issue. 

Betty,  married - Trickett,  no  issue. 

Molly,  married,  no  issue. 

Nancy,  married  James  Nuttall,  issue — James  Nutt  all,  married,  issue — 
Nancy  Hannah,  Clara,  James  Edwin  (manager  County  Bank,  Rawtenstall, 
married  Amelia  Dickenson),  Francis,  Mary  Annie,  and  Alfred,  married,  issue  one 
son. 

Eossendale  is  noted  for  its  music  lovers.  Edwin  Waugh  and  Marshall 
Mather,  Lancashire  writers,  have  written  of  old  time  musicians,  particularly  those 
of  Dean,  known  as  “The  Deign  Layrocks,”  who  carried  their  instruments 
unwearily  and  sang  and  played  by  lamp  and  candle  light,  making  the  moorlands 
ring  with  songs  of  praise.  During  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  they  gathered 
together  at  Dean  and  Dumb,  under  the  leadership  of  John  Nuttall,  who  united 
them  in  religious  service  in  a  Baptist  meeting-house  at  Dumb,  of  which  he  became 
pastor  in  1753.  Within  a  short  time  it  was  thought  that  Goodshaw  would  be  a 
more  convenient  centre  for  worship  than  Dumb,  and  in  1760  the  old  Goodshaw 
Chapel  was  built,  now  a  shrine  of  memories. 

These  early  pioneers  of  music  and  worship  were  upright,  honest.  God¬ 
fearing  folk.  Their  chief  interest  during  their  scanty  leisure  was  the  practice  of 
music  and  their  associations  with  the  Baptist  chapel  and  schools.  So  earnest 
were  these  Baptists  that  the  seats  of  the  old  chapel  at  Dumb  were  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  men  across  the  moors.  A  moving  population  and  the  desire  for 
a  chapel  less  exposed  and  more  accessible,  the  old  chapel  on  the  Heights  became 
derelict,  except  that  once  a  year,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  August,  service  is  held 
there. 

For  a  number  of  years  Gamaliel  Parkinson  was  choirmaster  at  Goodshaw 
Baptist,  and  when  he  retired  his  position,  along  with  that  of  organist,  was  taken 
over  by  his  son,  Mitchell  Parkinson  until  1914,  when  he  took  up  a  similar  position 
at  Longholme  Methodist  Chapel,  Eawtenstall,  which  he  still  retains. 
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Fanner,  Peter  Barn, 
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Thomas  =  Ann  Mitchell  William  =  Jane  Haworth  Hargreaves  =  (1st)  —Pilkington  (2nd)Hannah  Peel  Christopher  John  Hetty  - Trickett  Mally  Nancy  =  James  Nuttall 

no  issue  Went  to  America  | 

James  Nuttall=r - 


Emily 


Edward 


John 


Gamaliel  =  Sa  rah  Ashworth 


Alice  Jane 


John  Thomas  =  Mary  Hitchen 
Hargreaves 


Betsy,  married  3  times. 
3rd  husband  Chattwood 


Nancy  Hannah  Clara  James  Edwin  =  Amelia  Dickinson  Frances  Mary  Annie  Alfred 
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Mitchell  =  Bessie  Chalk  Fred  =  Millicent  Washington  Annie  Ethel  =  Jolm  Wm.  Slater 
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Jessie 


James  Harold  =  Mabel  Brooks 
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Hargreaves,  married  (1st)  - Pilkington;  (2nd)  Hannah  Peel;  there  was 

only  issue  by  the  first  marriage;  John  Thomas,  married  Mary  Hitchen,  issue — 
Hargreaves;  Betsy,  married  three  times,  last  husband - Chattwood. 

Christopher,  emigrated  to  America. 

John,  married,  no  issue. 
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COUNCILLOR  GEORGE  PARKINSON, 
Mayor  of  Burnley,  1935-6. 
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PARKINSONS  OF  BURNLEY  AND  DISTRICT 

The  Parkinson  family  have  several  branches  in  Burnley.  One  branch  supplied 
a  Mayor  of  the  Borough  in  Alderman  William  Parkinson,  while  another  branch 
has  its  representative  on  the  Council  in  Councillor  George  Parkinson,  and  in  the 
business  life  of  Burnley  they  have  been  actively  associated. 

There  were  Parkinsons  in  Burnley  during  the  17th  century  as  the  Parish 
Begisters  record.  During  the  Civil  AVar  John  Parkinson  was  a  soldier  when  his 
son  John  was  baptised  at  Burnley  in  December,  1644. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II  James  Parkinson  was  the  miller  of  Burnley,  and 
had  two  children  buried  there,  Thomas  in  1666,  and  Jane  1678. 

Isabel  Parkinson  died  in  1670,  and  Henry  Parkinson  died  in  January, 
1695-6,  both  of  Burnley. 

Joseph  Parkinson,  of  Burnley,  had  a  son  Edmund,  born  in  1671. 

Monk  Hall,  in  Extwistle,  was  so  named  from  the  monks  of  Kirkstall,  who 
visited  it  when  on  their  journeys  to  and  from  Kirkstall  Abbey  or  their  Lancashire 
possessions  at  Accrington  Grange  and  elsewhere.  Near  by  was  situate  the 
Nogworth  Cross,  in  the  midst  of  wild  moors,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  in  a  north¬ 
easterly  direction  from  Burnley  Parish  Church.  The  base  stone  has  been  preserved 
in  a  lane  near  Bogerham  Gate.  A  branch  of  the  Parkinsons  were  settled  at  Monk 
Hall,  spelt  in  the  17th  century  records  as  Munckhall.  James  Parkinson,  described 
as  a  weaver,  of  Monk  Hall,  was  buried  at  Burnley  Parish  Church,  January  24th, 
1665-6.  His  daughter,  Jenet  Parkinson,  was  born  at  Monk  Hall,  27th  April,  1659. 

Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Monk  Hall,  was  buried  at  Burnley,  November 
9th,  1678. 

Susannah  Parkinson,  of  Monk  Hall,  had  a  daughter  Mary,  baptised  at 
Burnley  on  September  23rd,  1660. 

During  the  early  18th  century  there  were  Henry  Parkinson,  of  Burnley,  and 
Sarah,  his  wife.  The  latter  died  a  widow  in  1724.  Their  two  sons,  Henry  (died 
November,  1707),  and  William  (died  February,  1719),  both  being  interred  at 

Burnley  Parish  Church. 

In  1719  William  Parkinson  was  one  of  the  churchwardens  of  Burnley,  and 
signed  the  books  at  the  end  of  that  year. 
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The  Burnley  Coalfield  is  referred  to  in  an  entry  in  the  Register  as  being 
worked  for  coal  in  the  18th  century :  “ - Parkinson,  Burnley,  coal  pit,” 

William  Parkinson,  of  Hollingrove,  had  a  son  Henry,  died  in  1722. 

James  Parkinson,  of  Briercliffe,  had  his  son  James  baptised  at  Burnley 
in  1670. 

A  notab le_  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family  originated  from  Brierfield.  There 
were  four  brothers,  each  of  whom  settled  at  different  towns:  John  Parkinson  at 
Barnoldswick,  Thomas  Parkinson  at  Preston,  Stephen  Parkinson  at  Colne,  and 
Richard  Parkinson  at  Burnley. 

Richard  Parkinson  was  the  founder  of  the  well-known  firm  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  chemists  established  by  him  at  Brierfield  in  1848.  In  1870,  owing  to  the 
increasing  popularity  of  its  products,  Richard  Parkinson  transferred  the  business 
to  Burnley,  and  these  premises  becoming  too  small,  another  building  was 
acquired  in  1887  at  Hamrnerton  Street,  Burnley.  The  present  premises  in  Curzon 
Street  are  continually  being  extended  and  enlarged. 

In  the  seventies  of  the  19th  century  Richard  Parkinson  took  into  partner¬ 
ship  his  two  sons,  William  and  Isaiah,  and  the  business  was  carried  on  as  Richard 
Parkinson  and  Sons. 

The  name  of  “Parkinson,  Burnley,”  has  been  associated  for  a  number  of 
years  with  the  products  manufactured  by  this  well-known  firm.  They  were  the 
first  in  England  to  coat  pills  with  sugar.  In  industrial  areas  the  name  of  Parkinson 
has  become  a  household  word,  as  in  the  early  days  their  medical  preparations  were 
among  the  few  well  known  in  working-class  homes.  Parkinsons,  in  fact,  were  the 
pioneers  of  family  medicines,  and  they  have  continued  to  manufacture  them  for 
nearly  ninety  years,  the  fourth  generation  of  the  family  now  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  control  of  the  business. 

There  is  scarcely  a  corner  in  this  country  where  their  family  medicaments 
are  not  known  and  in  daily  use.  The  reputation  for  the  quality  of  their  prepara¬ 
tions  has  been  carried  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe. 

On  the  death  of  Richard,  the  founder,  the  business  was  continued  by  his 
two  sons,  the  late  Alderman  William  Parkinson  and  the  late  Isaiah  Parkinson. 
On  the  death  of  William  in  1908,  Mr.  Isaiah  Parkinson  took  into  partnership  his 
sons,  Stephen  Herbert  and  Thomas  Gott.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  the  business 
was  carried  on  by  his  brother  Stephen  Herbert,  with  the  assistance  of  his  son 
Cyril  Parkinson,  M.P.S.,  who  joined  tlie  business  in  1919,  and  Allan  Rycroft 
Parkinson,  B.Sc.,  son  of  Thomas  Gott,  who  joined  in  1921. 

In  1928  the  business  was  formed  into  a  limited  liability  company,  with 
Herbert  Cyril  and  Allen  Parkinson  as  directors.  Norman  Parkinson,  M.P.S., 
youngest  son  of  Thomas,  more  recently  joined  the  business  as  a  chemist. 
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William  Parkinson,  son  of  Eiohard,  the  founder  of  the  business,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  municipal  life  of  Burnley,  becoming  Alderman  and  Mayor. 

Richard  Parkinson,  of  Brierfield  and  Burnley,  married  Mary  Watkinson; 
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The  Burnley  Coalfield  is  referred  to  in  an  entry  in  the  Register  as  being 
worked  for  coal  in  the  18th  century  :  “ - Parkinson,  Burnley,  coal  pit.” 

William  Parkinson,  of  Hollingrove,  had  a  son  Henry,  died  in  1722. 

James  Parkinson,  of  Briercliffe,  had  his  son  James  baptised  at  Burnley 
in  1670. 

A  notable^  branch  of  the  Parkinson  f amiH 
were  four  brothers,  each  of  _ 
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William  Parkinson,  son  ol  Bichard,  the  founder  of  the  business,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  municipal  life  of  Burnley,  becoming  Alderman  and  Mayor. 

Richard  Parkinson,  of  Brierfield  and  Burnley,  married  Mary  Watkinson; 
their  children  were  as  follows : 

1 _ Ann,  married  Stephen  Greenwood,  issue:  Maurice,  Rennie  and  Fred. 

2._William  Parkinson,  J.P.,  elected  Councillor  November,  1886;  Mayor  of 
Burnley.  1891-92  and  1892-93;  Alderman,  November,  1892;  appointed  Borough 
J  P  1892  County  J.P.,  1895;  President  of  Burnley  Liberal  Association  from 
March  21st.  1902,  to  his  death  on  February  3rd,  1908.  Married  (first)  Mary 
Dickenson,  issue  Florence  (died  young)  and  Samuel;  (second)  Annie  Mellor,  issue 
Philip  and  Florence.  Florence  married  Richard  Holt,  issue  William,  Rodney  and 

Edgar .^  ^I^^i^l^  married  Elizabeth  Gott,  issue :  Herbert,  Thomas,  Annie,  Ethel 
and  Percy  (see  pedigree). 

4.  — Alice  married  H.  Walton. 

5. — (Rev.)  Israel  Parkinson,  of  Southport,  married  Martha  Wright. 

0, _ Julia  married  Holmes  Greenwood,  a  noted  teacher  of  textile  subjects. 

Issue:  Hubert,  Ella  (married  A.  Hesketh),  and  Arnold. 

7. — Albert  married  Polly  Cooke.  Issue:  Gertrude  and  Mabel. 

8. _Milton  married  Hetty  Lister.  Issue:  Clifford  and  Elsie. 

9.  — Frank  married  Agnes  Cragg  (see  pedigree). 

A  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family  referred  to  in  Cockerham  Parish  had  one 
of  its  members,  William  Parkinson  (born  4th  August,  1822),  resident  m  Burnley^ 
He  was  the  first  of  the  family  there  and  married  Ruth  Rawhnson  (born  2nd 
■Tanuary,  1820,  died  17th  April,  1885),  and  had  issue: 

Sarah  Elizabeth,  married  W.  M.  Foster;  both  died  in  London. 

Joseph  Edward. 

Ellen  (spinster),  died  in  South  Africa,  1931. 

Ruth,  married  Enoch  Tue,  Burnley. 

Paulina,  married  Hugh  Magee,  South  Africa. 

George  William,  South  Africa  (died  there). 


Ernest  Albert  Rawhnson  Parkinson,  married  Bessie  Adelaide  Freeman,  of 
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William  Parkinson,  son  of  Richard,  the  founder  of  the  business,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  municipal  life  of  Burnley,  becoming  Alderman  and  Mayor. 

Richard  Parkinson,  of  Brierfield  and  Burnley,  married  Mary  Watkinson; 
their  children  were  as  follows : 

1 _ Ann,  married  Stephen  Greenwood,  issue;  Maurice,  Rennie  and  Fred. 

2. _William  Parkinson,  J.P.,  elected  Councillor  November,  1886;  Mayor  of 
Burnley,  1891-92  and  1892-93;  Alderman,  November,  1892;  appointed  Borough 
J  P  ,  1892,  County  J.P.,  1895;  President  of  Burnley  Liberal  Association  from 
March  21st,  1902,  to  his  death  on  February  3rd,  1908.  Married  (first)  Mary 
Dickenson,  issue  Florence  (died  young)  and  Samuel;  (second)  Annie  Mellor,  issue 
Philip  and  Florence.  Florence  married  Richard  Holt,  issue  William,  Rodney  and 

3.  —Isaiah  married  Elizabeth  Gott,  issue :  Herbert,  Thomas,  Annie,  Ethel 
and  Percy  (see  pedigree). 

4.  — Alice  married  H.  Walton. 

5. — (Rev.)  Israel  Parkinson,  of  Southport,  married  Martha  Wright. 

0^ _ Julia  married  Holmes  Greenwood,  a  noted  teacher  of  textile  subjects. 

Issue;  Hubert,  Ella  (married  A.  Hesketh),  and  Arnold. 

7. _Albert  married  Polly  Cooke.  Issue;  Gertrude  and  Mabel. 

8. — Milton  married  Hetty  Lister.  Issue ;  Clifford  and  Elsie. 

9 —Frank  married  Agnes  Cragg  (see  pedigree). 

A  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family  referred  to  in  Cockerham  Parish  had  one 
of  its  members,  William  Parkinson  (born  4th  August,  1822),  resident  in  Burnley 
He  was  the  first  of  the  family  there  and  married  Ruth  Rawhnson  (born  2nd 
January,  1820,  died  17th  April,  1885),  and  had  issue: 

Sarah  Elizabeth,  married  W,  M.  Foster;  both  died  in  London. 

Joseph  Edward. 

Ellen  (spinster),  died  in  South  Africa,  1931. 

Ruth,  married  Enoch  Tue,  Burnley. 

Paulina,  married  Hugh  Magee,  South  Africa. 

George  W^illiam,  South  Africa  (died  there). 

Ernest  Albert  Rawlinson  Parkinson,  married  Bessie  Adelaide  Freeman,  of 
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Felixstowe,  Suffolk.  Issue:  Edith  Ellen,  married  W.  G.  Goodier,  West  Didsbury, 
Manchester;  Ernest  George,  married  Elizabeth  Teesdale,  of  Appleby;  Angelina 
Elizabeth. 

Joseph  Edward  Parkinson,  of  Simonstone  (born  4th  October,  1847),  married 
Martha  Williams  and  had  issue  : 

Alice  (died  aged  7),  William  (died  aged  29),  and  Ernest  (Lahore,  India) 
married,  issue  Mary  and  Joseph. 

Margaret  Parkinson,  married  John  Pickup,  of  South  Africa. 

George  Parkinson,  of  Burnley,  member  of  Town  Council,  married  Dorothy 
Davies;  issue,  John. 

Thomas  Parkinson,  married  - Hargreaves,  of  Burnley. 

Harold  Parkinson,  of  Padiham,  married  Evelyn  Green. 

The  Parkinson  family  have  been  represented  by  numerous  branches  in 
Colne  and  district  as  remote  as  the  16th  century.  Its  close  proximity  to  the 
Yorkshire  border  suggests  the  origin  of  most  of  these  branches,  from  around 
Kildwick  parish,  in  Craven.  The  Parkinsons  were  settled  in  homesteads  and 
villages  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  The  old  market  town  of  Colne  attracted  quite 
a  number  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

During  a  period  covering  roughly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  find  that 
Parkinsons  settled  at  the  villages  of  Earby,  Barnoldswick,  Marsden,  Laneshaw- 
bridge,  Foulridge,  Barrowford,  etc.  Colne  is  picturesque  in  its  situation  between 
two  valleys,  on  a  ridge,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  song  “Bonnie  Colne  upon  the 
Hill.”  The  fine  old  Parish  Church  dates  back  to  the  13th  century,  but  the 
structure  is  mainly  Perpendicular  in  style.  It  was  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
chapelry  in  olden  times.  The  remains  of  the  Market  Cross  have  been  restored 
and  are  now  in  the  grounds  of  the  Public  Library. 

That  towns  in  the  West  Riding  of  Y^orkshire  had  a  flourishing  trade  in  the 
medieval  period  is  abundantly  proved  from  independent  sources,  and  travellers  on 
the  great  highway  from  East  Lancashire  into  West  Yorkshire  went  forward  guided 
by  ancient  crosses  on  the  hill  tops.  There  were  crosses  that  formed  the  county 
boundary  stones;  two  of  these  known  as  Tom  Crosses,  were  situated  one  at  the 
extreme  north-easterly  corner  of  the  Hundred  of  Blackburn,  three  and  a  half 
miles  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  Colne  Parish  Church ;  the  other  was  on  the 
county  boundary  line  one  mile  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the  other.  Some 
dispute  took  place  about  the  boundaries  in  the  year  1592,  when  John  Parkinson, 
at  the  age  of  four  score  and  thirteen  years  or  thereabouts,  stated  that  Tom  Cross 
and  Graystone  were  by  credible  report  the  boundaries  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,’ 
as  well  as  of  the  Manors  of  Colne  and  Cowling. 
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Colne  Parish  Church  registers  record  no  less  that  242  entries  relating  to  the 
Parkinsons  between  1600  and  1842. 

George  Parkinson,  of  Colne,  married  Mary  Crossley  in  1600;  issue,  Alice 
(1601),  John  (1603),  Thomas  (1606),  George  (1609)  and  Anna  (1612). 

Jacob  Parkinson,  of  Colne,  married  Susanne  Kitchine  in  1606;  issue,  Jacob 
(1607),  Thomas  (1609),  Maria  (1611),  Robert  (1617). 

John  Parkinson,  of  Colne,  had  issue  Anne  (1613),  Maria  (1615)  and  Henry 

(1618). 

John  Parkinson,  of  Colne,  died  in  December,  1606;  the  wife  of  George 
Parkinson  died  in  November,  1615;  Anna  Parkinson,  widow,  died  in  1620. 

Parkinson  marriages  at  Colne  Parish  Church  include :  John  Parkinson  and 
Alicia  Atkinson,  1622;  Robert  Parkinson  and  Maria  Whalley,  1625;  Jacob 
Parkinson  and  Margeria  Smyth,  1637.  In  the  latter  year  Gracia  Parkinson  and 
Humphrey  Hartley,  Dorothea  Parkinson  and  Jacob  Higgin  were  also  married. 

Other  17th  century  marriages  at  Colne  were:  John  Parkinson  and  Isabella 
Tattersall,  1641;  Ann  Parkinson  and  John  Braidley,  1654;  Robert  Parkinson  and 
Judith  Sowden,  1656;  George  Parkinson  and  Elizabeth  Davies,  1666. 

In  the  18th  century  there  were  records  in  the  registers  at  Colne  of  the 
baptisms  of  two  children  of  Thomas  Parkinson,  a  daughter  Betty  in  1751,  and  a 
son  baptised  as  Kester  in  1756. 

During  the  early  19th  century  the  names  of  both  parents  occur  as  well  as 
the  occupation  of  the  father,  as  the  following  will  show : 

1813,  Bose  Ann;  1817,  Ellen;  daughters  of  Kobert  and  Mary  Parkinson 
(dogger). 

Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  Parkinson,  1816  (weaver). 

Hartley,  son  of  Joseph  and  Susannah  Parkinson,  1818  (weaver). 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  old  homesteads  of  the  Parkinsons  in  the  vicinity 
of  Colne  where  various  branches  have  resided  during  the  last  three  hundred  years. 

There  were  Parkinsons  at  Carr  during  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century, 
and  John  Parkinson  died  there  in  1606.  There  is  no  farm  or  house  around  Colne 
now  known  by  the  name  of  “Carr,”  but  it  is  believed  to  be  what  is  now  known  as 
“Langroyd,”  which  dates  back  to  the  16th  century.  There  is  a  Carr  HaU  at 
Nelson,  but  that  was  held  by  the  Towneleys  and  Claytons. 

Crawshaw,  November  27th,  1684.  Robert  Hammond,  of  Crawshaw,  gent., 
buried  at  Colne  Parish  Church,  is  the  only  Colne  gentleman  mentioned  by  Blome 
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in  his  “List  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  England  and  Wales/’  His  daughter 
Mary  married  Edmund  Starlde,  brother  of  John  Starkie,  Esq.,  of  Huntroyde, 
High  Sheriff  of  Lancashire. 

Crawshaw  was  the  home  of  the  Parkinsons  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  and  early  19th  centuries,  when  one  of  the  daughters,  Mary  Parkinson,  died 
there  in  1828,  aged  22  years.  Crawshaw,  once  entitled  to  rank  amongst  the 
mansions  of  the  neighbourhood,  was  divided  into  a  number  of  cottage  tenements. 
It  has  been  a  farm  with  land  attached  as  far  back  as  living  memory  can  remember. 
In  recent  times  it  has  been  encroached  upon  by  builders  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  is  little  land  left.  What  is  left,  including  the  old  house,  has  been  acquired 
by  Colne  Corporation  for  an  extension  of  their  housing  scheme. 

Bradley,  the  residence  of  Jacob  Parkinson  during  the  Civil  War  period  of 
the  17th  century,  is  referred  to  in  1646.  No  homestead  of  this  name  is  known 
to  have  existed  in  Colne,  but  there  was  one  of  that  name  in  Great  Marsden,  the 
site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  Marsden  Garage,  originally  an  old  farm.  There 
was  also  a  Bradley  Hall,  an  Elizabethan  building,  later  pulled  down  and  a  chapel 
erected  on  its  site. 

Hillhouse  was  the  home  of  Robert  Parkinson  in  1638,  where  his  son  Thomas 
Parkinson  was  born.  On  an  old  ordnance  map  of  Colne,  dated  1843,  there  is  a 
homestead  marked  as  “Hill.”  From  its  locahty  it  is  inferred  to  have  been  the 
Hillhouse  of  the  Parkinsons.  It  is  now  a  public  house  and  bears  the  name  of 
“Alma  Inn,”  given  that  name  about  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  by  the 
Hartley  and  Bell  Brewery  firm.  Robert  Parkinson  also  resided  at  the  Clough 
in  1640. 

Practically  adjoining,  to  the  east  of  Colne,  near  Laneshaw  Bridge,  are  Flass 
and  Salter  Syke.  At  Flass,  Benjamin  Parkinson  died  in  1829.  At  Salter  Syke. 
in  1819,  there  were  residing  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Parkinson,  when  their  daughter 
Jane  died.  They  also  suffered  the  loss  of  their  two  sons,  Richard  and  Roger 
Parkinson  in  the  year  1822. 

Netherhouses  was  an  old  17th  century  residence  of  James  Parkinson.  Here 
his  son,  Henry  Parkinson,  was  born  in  1656.  This  homestead  is  probably  what 
is  now  known  as  Nether  Heys,  an  old  house  situate  just  behind  Colne  Station, 
on  the  Barrowford  Road. 

Mosshouses  is  an  old  Tudor  homestead  with  a  porch,  and  over  the  entrance 
a  date  stone  bearing  the  figures  15 — ;  the  last  two  figures  are  not  now  discernable, 
but  evidently  is  of  16th  century  date.  A  notable  feature  is  the  outstanding 
chimney  stack  and  a  wide  large  fireplace  and  inglenook  within,  spanned  by  a 
stone  lintel,  not  arched  like  the  one  at  Wycollar.  Apparently  this  has  been  a 
fairly  large  estate,  as  the  deeds  of  several  of  the  adjoining  farms  bear  in  addition 
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to  the  name  they  are  known  by,  that  of  Mosshouses.  Hand-loom  weaving  was 
carried  on  at  Mosshouses  in  the  old  days,  Joseph  Parkinson  being  described  as 
an  hand-loom  weaver.  He  died  in  1814,  aged  33  years.  His  wife  was  named  Mary, 
and  they  had  issue:  Peter  (born  1809),  Sarah  (born  1811),  Joseph  (born  1812  and 
died  the  year  following,  1813,  at  Mosshouses). 

At  Moss  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  there  resided  Edmund 
and  Susan  Parkinson,  their  daughter  Ann  being  born  there  in  1790. 

An  old  homestead  known  as  “Pasture”  is  situated  near  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  Parish  of  Colne,  near  Black  Lane  Ends.  The  Parkinsons  were 
resident  there  in  early  Jacobean  days.  Jacob  Parkinson  resided  there  in  1640, 
and  Robert  Parkinson  in  1650,  The  family  continued  at  “Pasture”  in  the  18th 
century  to  James  Parkinson,  and  his  sons,  James,  born  in  1745,  and  John,  born 
in  1747. 

Higher  Haigh,  or  Hague,  stands  by  the  side  of  the  Colne  to  Skip  ton  old 
road  and  is  really  in  Yorkshire,  as  it  stands  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  Lancashire 
Gill,  which  is  the  County  boundary.  This  homestead  is  of  the  Tudor  type,  and 
formerly  had  a  heavy  studded  oak  door.  Joseph  and  Mary  Parkinson  were  living 
at  Higher  Haigh  when  their  son  John  Parkinson  was  born  in  1804. 

Foxclough  is  marked  on  old  maps  as  standing  by  the  side  of  the  Colne 
Calder,  where  a  small  stream,  also  called  Foxclough,  enters.  There  is  no  building 
there  now,  and  none  is  remembered.  The  present  Foxclough  Farm  is  situated 
two  miles  or  more  up  the  hill,  near  the  source  of  the  stream  of  that  name.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  Joseph  and  Ann  Parkinson  were  living  at 
Foxclough,  their  daughter  Ann  being  born  there  in  1800. 

Nunclough  Farm  (like  the  present  Foxclough),  is  to  the  south  of  Colne, 
near  Caster  Cliff,  the  Roman  outpost.  Joseph  and  Ann  Parkinson  hved  there 
in  1786,  when  their  daughter  Margaret  was  born.  The  Parkinsons  were  at 
Nunclough  early  in  the  19th  century.  Hartley  Parkinson  being  born  there  in  1807. 

There  were  three  farms  close  to  the  main  road  between  Colne  and  Nelson 
named  “Far  Lee,”  “Lee  Bank,”  and  “Lee  Farm.”  The  first-named  only  is  in 
Colne,  the  other  two  being  in  Nelson.  Far  Lee  is  still  occupied  and  has  suffered 
little  from  encroachments.  Lee  Bank  has  gone  and  the  site  built  on.  Lee  Farm 
buildings  are  still  in  existence,  but  have  been  added  to  and  altered,  and  now  used 
as  a  warp  sizing  place,  the  farm  land  being  practically  all  built  upon.  There  was 
a  Tudor  homestead  of  Lee  at  one  of  these  places  where  Jacob  Parkinson  resided 
throughout  the  Civil  War  period  of  the  17th  century.  His  three  sons  were  born 
at  Lee,  Thomas  in  1649,  John  1651,  and  William  1652,  and  the  family  continued 
there  for  a  considerable  time  after. 
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Waterside,  along  the  river  side  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  suburb  of  Colne, 
formerly  a  detached  hamlet,  but  now  completely  joined  up  with  the  town.  It  was 
for  three  centuries  associated  with  a  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family.  George 
Parkinson  resided  at  Waterside  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  his  son  George  being 
bom  there  in  1641,  and  daughter  Maria  in  1642.  The  family  continued  at 
Waterside  until  the  19th  century  when  Ann  Parkinson  died  there  in  1836,  aged 
60  years. 

Intack  (or  Intax)  is  a  small  farm  adjoining  Crawshaw,  just  off  the  Skipton 
main  road.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  farm  of  any  size  judging  by  the 
farm  buildings,  and  has  suffered  little  as  yet  from  encroachment  of  buildings. 
Thomas  Parkinson  was  a  farmer  at  Intack  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
and  early  19th  century.  His  wife,  Betty,  died  in  1803,  at  the  great  age  of  90  years. 

Grindlehurst  appears  in  Colne  Registers  as  Rindlehurst.  It  was  an  old 
homestead,  now  demolished,  which  stood  near  to  Waterside,  in  Great  Marsden. 
The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  shed.  It  was  a  Parkinson  homestead  in  the  18th 
century  when  Thomas  and  Catherine  Parkinson  resided  there,  the  latter  dying 

in  1768. 

Wool  combing  was  carried  on  at  Segole  by  Thomas  Parkinson,  who  died 
November  22nd,  1807,  aged  83  years. 

At  Hobstones,  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Parkinson  had  a  daughter  Elizabeth 
bom  in  1825. 

Among  these  old  homesteads  in  the  vicinity  of  Colne  the  Parkinsons  were 
well  represented,  and  for  many  of  the  notes  relating  to  the  various  places 
mentioned,  indebtedness  is  due  to  Mr.  Isaac  Hartley,  of  Nelson,  F.R.M.S. 
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traced  to  William  Parkinson,  living  in  1458.  Then  followed  John,  born  at  Kild- 
wick,  whose  will  was  proved  at  York.  In  1528  there  was  another  John,  bom  at 
Kildwick  (will  proved  1533). 
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Waterside,  along  the  river  side  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  suburb  of  Colne, 
formerly  a  detached  hamlet,  but  now  completely  joined  up  with  the  town.  It  was 
for  three  centuries  associated  with  a  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family.  George 
Parkinson  resided  at  Waterside  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  his  son  George  being 
bom  there  in  1641,  and  daughter  Maria  in  1642.  The  family  continued  at 
Waterside  until  the  19th  century  when  Ann  Parkinson  died  there  in  1836,  aged 
60  years. 

Intack  (or  Intax)  is  a  small  farm  adjoining  Crawshaw,  just  off  the  Skipton 
main  road.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  farm  of  any  size  judging  by  the 
farm  buildings,  and  has  suffered  little  as  yet  from  encroachment  of  buildings. 
Thomas  Parkinson  was  a  farmer  at  Intack  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
and  early  19th  century.  His  wife,  Betty,  died  in  1803,  at  the  great  age  of  90  years. 

Grindlehurst  appears  in  Colne  Registers  as  Rindlehurst.  It  was  an  old 
homestead,  now  demolished,  which  stood  near  to  Waterside,  in  Great  Marsden. 
The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  shed.  It  was  a  Parkinson  homestead  in  the  18th 
century  when  Thomas  and  Catherine  Parkinson  resided  there,  the  latter  dying 

in  1768. 

Wool  combing  was  carried  on  at  Segole  by  Thomas  Parkinson,  who  died 
November  22nd,  1807,  aged  83  years. 

At  Hobstones,  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Parkinson  had  a  daughter  Ehzabeth 
bom  in  1825. 

Among  these  old  homesteads  in  the  vicinity  of  Colne  the  Parkinsons  were 
well  represented,  and  for  many  of  the  notes  relating  to  the  various  places 
mentioned,  indebtedness  is  due  to  Mr.  Isaac  Hartley,  of  Nelson,  F.R.M.S. 
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Waterside,  along  the  river  side  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  suburb  of  Colne, 
formerly  a  detached  hamlet,  but  now  completely  joined  up  with  the  town.  It  was 
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It  has  been  stated  that  some  centuries  ago  the  Parkinsons  were  to  be  found 
along  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  borders,  from  Keighley  to  Bleasdale.  This 
is  remarkably  exemphfied  in  the  Craven  district,  on  the  border  of  North-East 
Lancashire,  where  the  Parkinsons  have  been  settled  in  the  parish  of  Kildwick  from 
an  early  period.  Clustered  in  a  small  area  were  several  branches,  the  oldest  being 
that  of  Eastburne,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kildwick,  practically  at  the  junction 
of  the  roads  to  Skipton,  Keighley  and  Colne.  From  there  they  radiated  to  Steeton, 
Sutton,  Glusburn,  Cononley,  Farnhill  Cross  Hills,  Cowling,  Carleton  Hall,  Wash- 
burndale  (an  offshoot  from  Wharfedale),  Malhamdale,  Winterburn,  Otterburne 
and  other  places,  and  into  the  Lancashire  area  around  Colne. 

None  of  the  Parkinsons  appear  in  the  Kirkby  Inquest  of  1274,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  they  arrived  some  time  later,  as  in  the  Poll  Tax  of  1379  Bobertus 
Parkynson  and  his  wife  appear  as  having  paid  fourpence  tax;  also  Henricus 
Parkynson,  Marton. 

At  the  Flodden  Muster  of  1513,  John  Parkinson  joined  from  Sutton,  and 
John  Parkinson,  of  Steeton  supplied  a  bille. 

In  the  Taxing  List  for  1523  at  Sutton,  were  Bobert  and  John  Parkinson;  at 
Steeton,  Edward,  Bobert  and  John  Parkinson,  the  last-named  having  a  dwelling 
of  his  own. 

Then  in  the  1539  Muster  Boll  appears  the  names  of  Bobert  Parkinson, 
Sutton;  Thomas  and  Bobert  Parkinson,  in  Steeton  with  Eastburne. 

Poor  Bate,  1658:  Widow  Parkinson,  Silsden;  John,  William  and  Bridget 
Parkinson,  Steeton;  William  Parkinson,  Sutton;  William  Parkinson,  Glusburn; 
Bobert  Parkinson,  of  Cononley  with  Fernhill  (Farnhill). 

Hearth  Tax,  1672:  William  and  Bobert  Parkinson,  Glusburn  and  Steeton; 
John,  Stephen  and  William  Parkinson,  Carleton. 

EASTBUBNE. 

The  ancient  branch  at  Eastburne,  four  and  a  half  miles  from  Keighley,  are 
traced  to  William  Parkinson,  living  in  1458.  Then  followed  John,  born  at  Kild¬ 
wick,  whose  will  was  proved  at  York.  In  1528  there  was  another  John,  bom  at 
Kildwick  (will  proved  1533). 
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1.  — John  Parkinson,  born  1485,  died  1600.  Kildwick  Registers  record: 
“January,  1600;  John  Parkinson,  burial,  commonly  called  Lord  of  Eastburne, 
who  lived  one  hundred  years  and  almost  five  more.”  Married  and  had  issue: 
William  (2),  Edward  (died  1549),  Margaret,  Robert  (married  Elizabeth  Townsend). 
The  latter’s  family  were  William  (of  Carlingford,  Ireland),  Robert  and  Anthony. 

2.  — William  Parkinson,  died  1546,  married  Elizabeth  Stansfield,  issue : 
William  (3),  Richard  (of  Fernhill),  John  (of  Sutton),  died  1583,  married  Alice 
- ,  issue  Robert. 

3.  — William  Parkinson  (born  1536,  died  1587),  married  Margaret  (died  1596). 
Issue:  Dennis  (4),  Agnes  (married  George  Butler),  and  John.  The  last-named  is 
claimed  to  have  been  the  Royal  Botanist.  The  claim  is  based  upon  circumstantial 
evidence.  John  Parkinson,  the  botanist,  of  London,  was  aged  62  years  in  1630. 

Sir  Matthew  Lister  was  his  friend,  referred  to  in  the  Testimonium  of  his 
work  “Paradisi  in  Sole.”  John  Parkinson  had  no  sons  to  transmit  his  name  to 
posterity.  In  the  introduction  to  the  Theatrum,  he  states:  “Go  forth  now  there¬ 
fore  thou  issue  artificial!  of  mine  and  supply  the  defect  of  a  naturall  to  bear  up 
thy  father’s  name  and  memory  to  succeeding  ages.”  He  was  in  the  habit  in  his 
later  years  of  going  frequently  to  friends  in  Nottinghamshire  and  spending  much 
time  there.  (Vide  Notes  and  Queries  “Leeds  Mercury”  some  years  ago). 

Evidence  as  to  his  being  John  Parkinson,  of  Eastburne,  Yorkshire,  is 
summarised  as  follows :  His  father  William  died  in  1587,  his  brother  Dennis  died 
1624,  leaving  a  family.  Sir  Matthew  Lister  was  of  Thornton-in-Craven,  near  to 
Eastburne.  The  sole  child  and  heiress  of  John  of  Eastburne  was  Rose,  wife  in 
1665  of  Henry  Jackson. 

His  daughter’s  home  was  at  Staveley,  in  Derbyshire,  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  Count3^  of  Nottingham,  and  might  easily,  in  common  parlance,  by  people  in 
London  at  that  period,  have  been  spoken  of  as  Nottinghamshire.  The  only  reason 
for  connecting  the  botanist’s  birthplace  with  Nottingham  County  is  that  of  his 
visiting  there,  and  in  support  of  the  Eastburne  claim  that  can  be  accounted  for 
by  his  daughter  Rose  residing  there. 

4.  — Dennis  Parkinson,  died  1624,  married  Elizabeth  Hill.  Issue :  John 
(5);  Peter,  of  Denton,  born  1605,  married  Ellen  Parker  in  1630,  died  1693; 
William,  of  Winterburn;  and  Thomas,  of  Carleton-in-Craven. 

5.  — John  Parkinson,  aged  70  years,  August  17th,  1665,  married  Mary 
Bradley,  issue:  William  (6);  Jonathan,  died  1672;  and  Elizabeth,  married  Stephen 
Moor-house,  of  Eastburne. 

6.  — William  Parkinson,  died  1674,  aged  49  years,  married  Anne  Field,  of 
Shipley.  Issue:  John  (7),  William,  Joseph,  Mary,  Jonathan  (of  Addingham), 
Elizabeth  and  Anne. 
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1.  — John  Parkinson,  born  1485,  died  1600.  Kildwick  Registers  record: 
“January,  1600;  John  Parkinson,  burial,  commonly  called  Lord  of  Eastburne, 
who  lived  one  hundred  years  and  almost  five  more.”  Married  and  had  issue: 
William  (2),  Edward  (died  1549),  Margaret,  Robert  (married  Elizabeth  Townsend). 
The  latter’s  family  were  William  (of  Carlingford,  Ireland),  Robert  and  Anthony. 

2.  — William  Parkinson,  died  1546,  married  Elizabeth  Stansfield,  issue: 
William  (3),  Richard  (of  Fernhill),  John  (of  Sutton),  died  1583,  married  Alice 
- ,  issue  Robert. 

3.  — William  Parkinson  (born  1536,  died  1587),  married  Margaret  (died  1596). 
Issue:  Dennis  (4),  Agnes  (married  George  Butler),  and  John.  The  last-named  is 
claimed  to  have  been  the  Royal  Botanist.  The  claim  is  based  upon  circumstantial 
evidence.  John  Parkinson,  the  botanist,  of  London,  was  aged  62  years  in  1630. 

Sir  Matthew  Lister  was  his  friend,  referred  to  in  the  Testimonium  of  his 
work  “Paradisi  in  Sole.”  John  Parkinson  had  no  sons  to  transmit  his  name  to 
posterity.  In  the  introduction  to  the  Theatrum,  he  states:  “Go  forth  now  there¬ 
fore  thou  issue  artificial!  of  mine  and  supply  the  defect  of  a  naturall  to  bear  up 
thy  father’s  name  and  memory  to  succeeding  ages.”  He  was  in  the  habit  in  his 
later  years  of  going  frequently  to  friends  in  Nottinghamshire  and  spending  much 
time  there.  (Vide  Notes  and  Queries  “Leeds  Mercury”  some  years  ago). 

Evidence  as  to  his  being  John  Parkinson,  of  Eastburne,  Yorkshire,  is 
summarised  as  follows:  His  father  William  died  in  1587,  his  brother  Dennis  died 
1624,  leaving  a  family.  Sir  Matthew  Lister  was  of  Thornton-in-Craven,  near  to 
Eastburne.  The  sole  child  and  heiress  of  John  of  Eastburne  was  Rose,  wife  in 
1665  of  Henry  Jackson. 

His  daughter’s  home  was  at  Staveley,  in  Derbyshire,  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  Count}^  of  Nottingham,  and  might  easily,  in  common  parlance,  by  people  in 
London  at  that  period,  have  been  spoken  of  as  Nottinghamshire.  The  only  reason 
for  connecting  the  botanist’s  birthplace  with  Nottingham  County  is  that  of  his 
visiting  there,  and  in  support  of  the  Eastburne  claim  that  can  be  accounted  for 
by  his  daughter  Rose  residing  there. 

4.  — Dennis  Parkinson,  died  1624,  married  Elizabeth  Hill.  Issue:  John 
(5);  Peter,  of  Denton,  born  1605,  married  Ellen  Parker  in  1630,  died  1693; 
William,  of  Winterburn;  and  Thomas,  of  Carleton-in-Craven. 

5.  — John  Parkinson,  aged  70  years,  August  17th,  1665,  married  Mary 
Bradley,  issue:  William  (6);  Jonathan,  died  1672;  and  Elizabeth,  married  Stephen 
Moor-house,  of  Eastburne. 

6.  — William  Parkinson,  died  1674,  aged  49  years,  married  Anne  Field,  of 
Shipley.  Issue:  John  (7),  William,  Joseph,  Mary,  Jonathan  (of  Addingham), 
Elizabeth  and  Anne. 
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7. — John  Parkinson,  born  1671,  died  1712,  married  Ellen  Emmott,  of 
Cowling.  Issue :  Mary,  William  (died  young),  John  (8),  Thomas,  Anne,  Elizabeth, 
Robert  (married  Martha  Moorhouse),  Stephen,  of  Kirkby  Malham. 

8.  — John  Parkinson,  married  Margaret  Leyedusum,  Issue:  Jonathan  (died 

young),  Thomas  (9),  John  (married  -  Snell,  of  Hellifield),  William  (married 

Anne  Scott).  The  latter  had  issue:  Mary,  married  Edward  Brown,  merchant,  of 
London. 

9. — Thomas  Parkinson,  overseer  for  Knott  Farm  1724,  and  his  own  farm 
at  Eastburne  1733,  1754  and  1758.  Married  Ehzabeth  Eglin,  and  had  issue: 
John  (10);  Margaret,  born  1739,  died  1832,  married  John  Brown,  yeoman,  of 
Calton,  near  Airton,  Malhamdale  (born  1742,  died  1797);  Edward,  died  in  West 
Indies;  William,  died  in  America;  Mary;  and  Ellen. 

10.  — John  Parkinson,  of  Otterburne,  situated  between  Hellifield  and  Bell 
Busk.  He  was  the  last  direct  representative  of  the  ancient  line  of  Eastburne. 
He  died  unmarried,  and  bequeathed  his  estate  to  his  grand-nephew,  Thomas 
Brown,  of  Skipton.  His  descendant,  John  Brown,  of  Calton,  Malhamdale,  died 

in  1879. 

CALENDAR  OF  PATENT  ROLLS,  RICH  II.  Page  523. 

“1385,  Jan.  27. 

Windsor  Castle. 

Pardon,  at  the  instance  of  the  king’s  kindsman  and  knight  of  his  chamber 
Thomas  Clifford,  to  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  Perkynson  of  Estburn,  Co.  York,  for 
the  death  of  Richard  de  Kyghley. 

By  signet  letter.” 


John  Parkinson,  of  Eastburne  (died  1665)  married  Mary  Bradley,  and  had 
a  son  John,  who  married  Ellen  Emmott,  of  Cowling.  Their  son  Stephen  (born 
1797)  married  Dorothy  Whitford  and  went  to  reside  at  Westhouse,  Kirkby  Malham. 
They  had  a  son  William  (born  1724)  who  lived  to  be  over  90  years  of  age  and  died 
in  rather  tragic  circumstances.  He  had  been  a  very  active  man  and  after  walking 
to  Giggleswick  to  visit  his  son  William  he  collapsed  and  died. 

The  son  William  married  Ellen  Green,  of  Giggleswick  and  resided  there. 
For  a  time  they  removed  to  Bingley,  where  he  worked  as  a  carder  in  a  mill,  later 
returning  to  Giggleswick.  Here  they  resided  at  Ivy  Cottage,  near  Giggleswick 
Church,  and  here  William  Parkinson  died  in  1838.  They  had  issue : 

(1)  William,  (2)  Sara  Ann,  (3)  Jane,  (4)  Thomas,  (5)  James,  and  a  daughter 
who  died  young.  The  mother  Ellen  later  married  Alexander  Wildman,  of  Giggles¬ 
wick,  and  had  issue  (6)  Elizabeth,  (7)  Alexander  and  (8)  Mary. 
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Of  the  children  of  the  first  marriage  (1)  William  married  and  had  two  sons 
and  one  daughter. 

(2)  Sara  Ann  married  Joseph  Newton,  of  Accrington,  issue :  (i)  Eva  and 
Ada  (twins);  (ii)  Mary  Ellen,  married  John  Lord,  of  Accrington,  later  of  Castleton, 
near  Rochdale,  issue :  Ada,  married  Arnold  Hamer,  whose  issue  are  Mary,  Barbara 
and  John  Newton  Hamer;  (hi)  Joseph  Albert,  married  Esther  Alice,  daughter 
of  Joel  Taylor,  of  Accrington,  and  had  issue  Ethel  and  Edith.  The  former  married 
Herbert  Hindle,  of  Accrington,  and  they  have  issue  Dorothy  and  Geoffrey;  (iv) 
Sara  Elizabeth,  married  Arthur  Smithson  Bell,  of  Accrington.  Issue:  Joseph 
Newton  Bell  (born  1906,  married  1933  Edith,  daughter  of  James  Pickup,  of 
Accrington),  and  Adeline  Mary  Bell  (born  1909). 

(3)  Jane  Parkinson,  married  John  Clark,  and  had  issue:  Mary,  William  (of 
Giggleswick),  and  Thomas. 

(4)  Thomas  Parkinson,  married  and  had  issue :  Jane,  Helen,  William  and 
another  son. 

(5)  James  Parkinson,  born  at  Bingley  in  1836.  His  parents  removed  back 
to  Giggleswick  where  his  father  William  died  when  James  was  two  years  of  age. 
In  those  days  children  were  sent  to  work  at  a  tender  age,  and  James  Parkinson 
went  into  the  mill  as  half-timer  at  seven  years  of  age  and  full-timer  at  ten.  He 
came  to  Accrington  in  1853  to  work  at  the  Broad  Oak  Mill,  then  knowm  as  the 
“New  Factory.”  Having  few  opportunities  for  attending  school  in  his  early  days 
he  attended  evening  classes  at  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  Accrington.  As  a  young 
man  he  helped  to  establish  a  Weavers’  Association,  along  with  a  number  of  others 
who  had  come  from  Settle,  and  were  known  as  the  “Settlers.”  They  then  turned 
their  attention  towards  co-operation,  at  that  time  practiced  by  working  people, 
though  the  example  of  the  Rochdale  pioneers  was  having  its  effect  in  Lancashire. 

These  early  Co-operative  pioneers  commenced  in  a  very  humble  way  in  a 
small  room  in  Briggs  Entry,  Abbey  Street,  Accrington.  James  Parkinson  bought 
the  first  candle  with  which  to  provide  illumination  for  the  first  meeting,  and  after 
that  those  associated  with  him  in  the  enterprise  bought  a  candle  in  turns.  Thus 
there  were  two  of  the  Parkinsons  in  this  group,  the  other  being  Henry  Parkinson, 
already  referred  to  in  this  volume.  They  started  their  first  experiment  in 
co-operation  by  purchasing  very  small  quantities  of  goods.  They  began  with  a 
few  pounds  of  soap  and  bought  these  for  their  own  use  on  the  co-operative 
principle,  and  from  that  humble  beginning  sprang  the  Accrington  and  Church 
Co-operative  Society.  Although  not  registered  until  1860,  it  is  evident  that  these 
pioneers  had  been  practising  a  system  of  co-operative  buying  for  some  time  during 
the  fifties  of  the  19th  century.  Briggs  Yard  is  very  little  different  from  what  it 
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was  when  these  pioneers  met  there.  The  exterior  of  the  old  Weavers’  room  is  just 
the  same,  with  fourteen  stone  steps  outside  leading  to  the  room. 

In  this  quaint  corner  of  old  Accrington  there  are  another  two  flights  of 
steps  leading  to  the  upper  floors  of  the  buildings  in  Briggs  Yard.  James  Parkinson 
continued  his  associations  with  the  Co-operative  Society  until  the  end  of  his  days, 
and  had  been  on  the  Board  of  Management  and  various  committees.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Weavers’  Association,  and  was  associated  for  a  long 
number  of  years  as  a  member  of  the  committee  and  as  a  collector.  The  latter 
post  he  continued  to  occupy  until  he  reached  the  age  of  70,  and  in  1906  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Association’s  jubilee  he  was  presented  with  a  group  photograph 
of  officials  and  members  of  the  committee. 

James  Parkinson  died  at  Sandy  Lane,  Accrington,  in  1916,  aged  80  years, 
his  wife  having  predeceased  him  in  1910.  He  married  Ahce  Wellock  and  had 
issue:  (i)  William,  married  Martha  Jones,  issue  Martha  and  Emily,  of  Ansdell;  (ii) 
Sarah  Ann,  married  Henry  Wood,  issue  Ernest;  (iii)  Elizabeth,  married  William 
Dean,  of  Accrington,  issue  Nellie;  (iv)  Minnie;  and  (v)  Jane. 

George  Parkinson  lived  at  Coppy  Nook  Farm,  Accrington,  early  in  the  19th 
century,  and  at  Priest’s  Heys,  better  known  locally  as  Tewitt  Hall,  in  the  Higher 
Antley  district,  the  last  tenant  being  George  Parkinson.  Other  Parkinsons  had  a 
brickfleld  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  Ellison’s  Tenement. 


HALIFAX, 

1.  — Joseph  Parkinson  of  Halifax,  fifth  son  of  Thomas,  of  Gragg  Hall; 
married  Grace  Lister,  born  1802,  died  1836.  Issue:  Thomas  (2);  William,  of 
Hahfax,  married  Eleanor  Parry,  died  1882,  no  issue;  John,  born  1836,  killed  in 
the  New  Zealand  War,  married  Jane  Kirk. 

2.  — Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Halifax,  married  Charlotte  Jardine.  Issue: 
Thomas,  married  Edith  Maude;  Grace;  Helen;  Phoebe;  William,  died  1869; 
Edith;  Lucy;  Rev.  Charles  Parkinson,  Vicar  of  Sherburne,  Durham.  There  is  a 
Parkinson  Lane  in  Halifax. 

At  Kildwick  Church  was  interred  January  12th,  1796,  Margaret,  relict  of 
David  Parkinson,  yeoman,  of  Crosshills.  She  was  thrown  from  a  carriage  at 
Crosshills  and  broke  a  leg,  which  was  the  cause  of  her  death. 

George  Parkinson,  of  Crosshills,  born  1807,  married  Mary  Milligan  (died 
1865.  Issue:  Robert  (born  1847,  died  young),  George  and  Thomas  (twins),  John 
(born  1835),  Ann,  Ellen,  and  Jane  (died  1857), 
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Arms :  Or,  a  Fesse  between  Three  Greyhounds  Courant,  Sable. 

Crest:  On  a  Mount,  Vert,  a  Stag,  lodged  proper. 

Of  Carleton  Hall,  a  once  pretentious  residence,  but  nothing  now  remains 
save  mouldering  walls.  The  following  epigram  is,  however,  yet  very  legible  on  the 

east  front : — 

This  made:  Willyam  Farrand  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 

IIII.  Aprill,  1584. 

This  is  a  description  from  W.  H.  Dawson’s  “History  of  Skipton,  1882, 
which  gives  the  date  of  erection.  The  family  held  it  until  1651,  when  it  was 
purchased  from  Edward  Ferrard  (or  Farrand)  by  Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Kildwick 
Grange  (born  1606-7,  died  1671).  By  will  he  left  one-third  of  his  estate  to  his 
wife  and  one-third  each  to  his  daughters,  Anne  and  Mary;  ten  shillings  to  the 
minister  of  Carleton  for  the  time  being,  for  making  (preaching)  a  Mortality  Seimon 
every  Good  Friday  yearly  for  ever. 

Carleton  Church  was  rebuilt  in  1858.  There  is  a  Brass  to  Thomas 
Parkinson  (1671)  and  his  son  Stephen  Nathaniel,  who  died  at  birth  (1655).  A 
memorial  slab  is  now  under  the  chancel  tiles  to  Anna,  relict  of  Thomas  Parkinson, 
died  1684.  Daughters:  Mary,  born  1650,  died  1676,  married  Eichard  Hartley, 
gent.;  Anne,  born  1644,  died  1695,  married  1668,  Martin  Lister,  M.D.,  son  of  the 
Court  Physician  to  Queen  Anne,  of  the  same  name,  issue — Michael  (died  1676), 
Alexander,  Anne,  Susannah,  Dorothy,  Jane  (buried  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
monument  in  Cloisters),  Barbara  and  Thomas  Evan  Lister. 


MALHAM. 

1. — Stephen  Parkinson,  fifth  son  of  John  of  Eastburne,  married  Dorothy 
Whitford,  of  Westhouse,  Kirkby  Malham,  died  1797.  Issue :  Mary  (married 
Thomas  Singer,  Morton),  John,  William,  Thomas  (2),  Ellen,  Anne,  and  Stephen 
(born  1733,  died  1794). 

2. — Thomas  Parkinson,  born  1730,  died  1833,  married  Mary  Smith;  issue: 
Martha  Eleanor  (born  1770),  Stephen  (3),  John  (6),  Eobert  (born  1768),  Mary 
(married  James  Hargreaves). 

3. __Stephen  Parkinson  (born  1777),  married  Alice  Smith;  issue:  Thomas  (4) 
and  Stephen. 

4. — ^Thomas  Parkinson,  died  1872,  married  Jane  Parker;  issue:  Stephen  (5) 
and  John  Smith. 
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5. — Stephen  Parkinson,  of  Skipton,  married  Eliza  Ann  Moreville,  issue: 
Eugene  Mary,  Thomas  Blanchard,  Eisdon  Moreville,  Jane  Parker,  and  Alice 
Isabel. 

6. — John  Parkinson  (the  second  son  of  Thomas,  of  Malham),  born  1774, 
died  1833,  married  Mary  Smith,  of  Cowling.  Issue:  William,  Edward,  John, 
Stephen,  Robert  (several  of  these  apparently  died  young),  George  (7),  Thomas 
(born  1810,  died  1861),  and  Annie  (born  1812,  died  1828). 


FERNHILL. 

Fernhill  is  marked  Farnhill  on  modern  ordnance  maps  and  is  in  Kildwick 
parish  (to  the  east  of  Cononley),  to  which  it  was  linked  in  levying  the  rate  during 
Commonwealth  times  in  1658. 

1.  — Richard  Parkinson,  second  son  of  William  of  Eastburne,  settled  at 

Fernhill.  He  died  in  1628,  Married  Alicia - ;  issue:  Edmund  (2),  Richard 

(married  Bridget  Acerley,  1623).  They  had  one  son,  Stephen,  born  1630. 

2.  — Edmund,  married  Anne  - ,  issue. 

3.  — John,  born  1641,  issue. 

4.  — John,  of  Fernhill,  born  1672,  died  1736,  married  - .  Issue: 

John,  Jonathan,  Robert  (5),  David,  Peter  and  Joseph  Parkinson. 

5.  — Robert,  will  proved  1773,  married  Judith  Hill,  died  1779.  Issue:  Agnes 

married  -  Brigg),  Elizabeth  (married),  Atkinson,  Joseph  (6),  Robert,  John, 

Mary  and  Sarah  Parkinson. 

6.  — Joseph  Parkinson,  died  1802  (will  York),  married  and  had  issue :  Robert, 
John  (married  Margaret  Green),  Joseph  (bachelor),  Stephen  (7),  Judith  and  David. 

7.  — Stephen  Parkinson,  of  Keighley,  died  1832,  married  Mary  Ogden. 
Issue:  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  David,  Stephen  (8),  John,  Ann,  Mary  and  Robert.  A 
remarkable  feature  about  these  children  is  that  there  was  no  issue  to  any  of  them, 
six  never  marrying. 

8.  — Rev.  Stephen  Parkinson,  D.D.,  Senior  Wrangler  in  1845,  Cambridge, 
the  second  Wrangler  became  Lord  Kelvin.  He  was  a  fast  worker  and  months 
before  the  examination  he  secretly  practiced  “Pace”  under  Senate  House 
conditions.  He  could  write  out  more  answers  to  questions  than  his  opponent  in 
the  allotted  time,  and  as  a  consequence  “Parkinson  Pace”  was  proverbial  at 
Cambridge.  Dr.  Stephen  Parkinson  is  known  to  fame  as  the  author  of  a  treatise 
on  optics.  He  married  Elizabeth  Lucy  Whateley. 
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HARDING  HILL. 

1.  — Stephen  Parkinson,  fourth  son  of  John  of  Eastburne,  born  1717,  died 
1799.  Married  (1st)  Anne  Wilkes,  1744;  (2nd)  Ehzabeth,  co-heiress  of  Anthony 
Palliene,  no  issue.  Issue  (1st  wife):  Stephen  Wilkes  (of  Bradford,  died  1800); 
Hannah  (married  Robert  Benson);  William  (2);  and  Elizabeth  (married  Henry 
Hardcastle). 

2.  — William  Parkinson,  born  1755,  died  1818,  married  Anne  Eliza  Carr, 
born  1770,  died  1820.  Issue:  Stephen,  born  1888,  married  Susan  Hardcastle,  who 
had  issue  Stephen  (died  young),  Elizabeth  and  Susannah  (died  early  in  life). 

There  was  a  branch  of  the  Parkinsons  settled  at  G argr a ve.  Craven,  where 
Henry  Parkinson  was  living  in  1676.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Brayshay,  of  Gargrave;  issue  Christopher  Parkinson.  There  was  also  a  Thomas 
Parkinson,  of  Gargrave,  deceased  in  1707,  married.  Issue:  Thomas,  Grace  and 
Anne,  the  last-named  later  of  London. 

At  Halifax,  in  1648,  there  were  Thomas  Parkinson,  gent.;  Abraham 
Parkinson,  clothier,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife.  Clothiers  were  the  middlemen  of 
those  days,  who  received  wool  from  the  sheep  farms  and  gave  it  out  to  be  made 
into  cloth. 

In  1632,  Robert  Parkinson,  gent.,  married  the  widow  of  Robert  Norton,  of 
Pickering  Lee,  Yorkshire. 

1646. — Dyonis  Parkinson,  of  Wetherby,  had  issue:  Robert,  Thomas,  John 
and  Peter  Parkinson. 

Samuel  Parkinson,  of  Doncaster,  was  one  of  the  six  sons  of  William 
Parkinson,  of  Drakeholds,  nead  Clayworth,  co.  Nottingham..  William  Parkinson, 
son  of  Samuel,  founded  the  now  old  established  firm  of  Parkinson  and  Son, 
confectioners  and  tea  dealers  at  Doncaster.  Parkinson  s  Butterscotch  was 
supplied  “by  permission”  (and  to  no  other  firm  was  the  same  granted)  to  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and  Royal  Family  on  their  visit  to  Doncaster  in  1851, 
also  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  mother  of  Queen  Victoria,  on 
her  visit  in  1852. 

In  the  17th  century,  at  York,  there  was  a  Parkinson  family  of  whom  three 
brothers  and  a  sister  are  mentioned:  Robert,  Thomas,  Mary  and  James.  The 
latter  was  a  malster  in  St.  Mary’s,  Castlegate,  York.  His  will  was  proved  in 
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December,  1657.  He  married  Elizabeth,  born  in  province  of  York,  died  1658. 
Issue:  Margaret  and  May,  both  married.  James,  a  nephew,  and  children  of 
Thomas  mentioned. 

Marmaduke  Parkinson,  of  Yorkshire,  married  the  daughter  of  R.  Smith, 
of  Kiltown,  Co.  Westmeath,  Ireland,  with  whom  he  obtained  an  estate.  Issue: 
Rev.  T.  Parkinson,  married  the  only  daughter  and  heir  of  W.  Keatinge;  issue: 
Rev.  T.  Parkinson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Stalamion,  Co.  Louth,  died  3rd  October,  1827; 
Rev.  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Northam,  died  3rd  September,  1868,  married,  issue: 
T.  Fred  (of  Easthill),  Richard  Colville,  Edward  Wollaston,  Charles  Meredith 
Octavius,  Elizabeth  Jane,  Edith  Georgina  (married  General  Wagnie,  of  Co. 
Hereford). 

CRAGG  HALL. 

Cragg  Hall,  retired  and  lonely, 

Which  from  Eliza’s  day 

Hath  looked  o’er  vale  and  woodland. 

Cragg  Hall,  situated  in  Washburndale,  which  branches  from  Wharfedale, 
is  a  typical  Elizabethan  structure  with  gabled  two-storied  porch  and  mullioned 
windows.  It  is  situated  upon  the  side  of  a  dell  formed  by  the  Green  Beck, 
surrounded  by  groves  of  sycamore  and  ash  of  forest  growth.  Nearby,  the  Roman 
pavement  is  occasionally  met  with  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  being 
part  of  the  Ilkley  and  Aldborough  Roman  road. 

Within  the  entrance  porch  of  Cragg  Hall  is  the  original  outer  door  of  stout 
oak  studded  with  large  headed  iron  nails,  bearing  the  scars  of  marauders’  violence 
in  the  days  of  civil  strife.  The  massive  oak  bar  by  which  it  was  secured  on  the 
inside  is  a  curiosity  worthy  of  notice.  They  were  formerly  barred  by  the  stout  iron 
stanchions  fixed  into  the  stonework.  By  whom  Cragg  Hall  was  erected  is  un¬ 
known,  but  it  was  successively  owned  by  the  Frankland  and  Fairfax  families.  It 
was  owned  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Fairfax  of  Newton  Kyme,  father  of  the  fourth 
Lord  Fairfax,  from  1638  until  his  death.  Within  a  few  years  after  it  came 
by  purchase  into  the  possession  of  Stephen  Parkinson  (1),  a  descendant  of  the 
Eastburne  line. 

Peter  Parkinson  of  Denton,  a  son  of  Dennis  of  Eastburne,  married  Ellen 
Parker,  and  had  issue  Thomas  and  Ellen  (born  1642).  Their  son  Thomas  (born 
1636)  married  Anne  Parker  and  had  issue  Anne,  married  1714,  Christopher  Hood 
of  Rawdon,  issue  Thomas,  born  1716;  Stephen  (1),  and  Thomas,  both  described 
as  of  Cragg  Hall,  the  latter  married  Mary. 

1. — Stephen  Parkinson,  born  1678,  married  Hannah  Day,  daughter  of 
John  Day,  of  Day  Ash;  she  was  born  1686,  married  1706,  died  1746.  Issue :  John, 
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bom  1706,  died  1786;  Thomas  (2);  Francis,  bom  1716,  died  1732;  Stephen,  of 
Harding  Hill;  and  Hannah,  married  (1st)  Eev.  James  Eaynor,  (2nd)  James 
Halbert,  M.B.O.B. 

2.  — Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Cragg  Hall,  born  1707,  died  1777,  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Anthony  Pulleine,  of  Timble.  She  was  born  1717,  married  1740, 
died  1804.  Issue:  Mary,  married  John  Blezzard;  Francis,  born  1742,  died  1786; 
Elizabeth,  born  1748,  married  Putchard;  Thomas  (3);  Jane,  born  1752;  Sarah, 
born  1753;  and  Stephen,  born  1756,  died  1759. 

The  Parkinsons  of  Cragg  Hall  were  noted  for  their  tail,  w^ell  built  men, 
and  fair  women.  The  three  youngest  daughters  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Parkinson 
were  widely  known  as  the  three  finest  young  women  in  that  part  of  Yorkshire. 
Their  mother  was  a  remarkable  woman,  and  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  her  father. 

3.  — Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Cragg,  born  1750,  died  1814,  married  Anne 
Stubbs.  Issue:  John,  born  1775,  died  1827;  William,  born  1779,  died  1856; 

Thomas  (4);  Hannah,  married - ;  John  Holouse;  Stephen,  of  Cragg  Cottage, 

married  (1st)  Mary - ,  (2nd)  Sarah  Blezzard;  and  Joseph,  of  Halifax. 

4.  — Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Cragg,  born  1785,  died  1843  or  1846,  married 
Hannah  Wood,  of  Bradley,  born  1808,  married  1831,  died  1863.  Issue:  Thomas 
(5);  Stephen,  of  Otley,  married  Grace  Foster.  Their  issue  was  Hannah,  Anne 
Elizabeth,  Stephen  Foster  and  Frederick  Thomas.  Ann,  born  1842,  married 
William  Dawson,  of  Newall;  and  Mary,  married  Eobert  Dawson. 

5.  — Eev.  Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Cragg  Hall,  Vicar  of  Clare  and  North 
Ottrington  (compiler  of  this  pedigree),  was  the  author  of  “Layers  and  Leaves  of 
the  Forest”  and  “Legends  and  Traditions  of  Yorkshire,”  and  transcribed  the 
Eegisters  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Fewston,  1593-1812.  He  married  Ellen, 
daughter  of  John  Earnshaw,  of  Otley,  and  had  issue:  Thomas  (6);  Frederick  John, 
married  Eliza  Porter,  of  New  Zealand;  Eev.  Stephen  Parkinson,  born  1861,  held 
curacies  at  St.  James’,  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  Houghton-le-Sherne,  Eector  of 
Eainton,  Co.,  Durham;  Hannah  Ellen,  born  1863,  died  1883,  married  James 
Thomas;  William,  born  1865,  M.E.C.S.,  L.E.C.P.;  Anne,  born  1866;  and  Henry 
Fairfax  Parkinson,  solicitor,  Northallerton. 

6.  — Eev.  Thomas  Earnshaw  Parkinson,  born  1858,  Curate  of  St.  Silas, 
Liverpool,  Vicar  of  Over  Silton  with  Cowesby  and  Kepwick  for  41  years,  died 
October  21st,  1932,  aged  74  years,  married  Annie  Scott,  and  had  issue  Thomas 
Cecil;  Jessie,  of  Cowesby;  and  Stephen.  The  family  motto  is  “Paradisi  in  Sole.” 

Cragg  Hall  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Parkinson  family  until  a  few 
years  ago,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Leeds  Corporation,  who  have  reservoirs  in 
the  vicinity. 
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PARKINSONS  OF  BEAUMONT  HILL,  WHESSOE,  ®c. 

The  Parkinson  family  of  Easthill,  Durham,  claim  descent  from  the  Featherstone- 
haughs  of  Stanhope  Hall,  Cumberland. 

In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  Parkinsons  owned  the  estates  of  Beaumont 
Hill  and  Whessoe  in  Darlington  Ward,  and  parish  of  Houghton-le-Sherne;  also 
lands  of  Conston  Grange,  Luttrington  and  Auckland.  They  intermarried  with  the 
neighbouring  families  of  Sir  Eichard  Cholmondeley  and  Sir  John  Widdrington. 
They  subsequently  sold  their  estates  and  migrated  to  Yorkshire.  Arms:  Gules, 
on  a  chevron  between  three  ostrich  feathers,  argent,  as  many  mullets,  sable. 
Mottos:  Et  Juste  Vicit.  Pro  Patrio  Semper. 

The  Parkinson  family  of  Beaumont  Hill  and  Whessoe  (in  the  County  of 
Durham)  had  Arms  as  follows :  Gules.  A  chevron  argent  charged  with  three 
hearts  (or  pellets  or  mullets  sotte)  inter  three  ostrich  feathers.  This  indicates 
their  derivation  from  the  Featherstonehaughs. 

Edward  Parkinson  of  Beaumont  Hill,  gent,  (died  1567),  held  property  in 
Blackwall,  acquired  from  the  5th  Earl  of  Westmorland.  He  left  a  sum  of  over 
six  pounds  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  and  needy  people  within  the  parish 
of  Houghton.  To  his  son  Henry,  he  left  his  best  silver  salts,  etc.,  and  to  his 
sister  Killinghall,  for  a  token  of  remembrance,  his  silver  beads.  His  son  Henry 
was  concerned  in  the  Eebellion  of  1569,  and  is  reported  to  have  saved  the  life  of 
the  Earl  of  Westmorland. 

Alexander  Perkynson  died  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael,  Archangel,  1416, 
seized  of  two  parts  of  Consdon  Grange  and  of  lands  in  Luttrington  and  Auckland. 
His  son,  Thomas  Perkynson,  had  issue  John  Perkynson,  of  Beaumont  Hill,  died 
June  6th,  1519.  Escheator  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham  under  Bishop 
Euthall.  He  had  issue:  Eichard  (1),  James  (living  in  1567),  and  John  (1)  of 
Whessoe. 

1. — Eichard  Perkynson,  married  Isabel - ;  died  1528,  to  whom  his  father  gave 

lands  in  Luttrington;  son  and  heir  aged  40  and  upwards  in  1519.  Issue: 
Anne  (1),  Edward  (2),  Arthur,  George.  The  latter  had  issue  Isabel,  heir  of 
entail  to  her  uncle  Arthur  Perkynson. 

(1)  Anne,  married  John  Killinghall,  of  Middleton,  St.  George,  Co.  Durham. 
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(2)  Edward,  married  (Ist)  daughter  of  Crathorne,  of  Crathorne,  Co.  York; 

(2nd)  Anne,  daughter  of  Ralph  Hedworth,  of  Harrubon,  Co.  Durham. 
(Executor  to  her  husband  1567).  Issue : 

(1)  Henry,  of  Beaumont  Hill,  1575.  Sold  that  estate  in  1597  to  James 

Bellingham,  Esq.,  of  Levens.  Sir  John  Lowther,  first  Viscount, 
was  owner  1684.  Henry  Perkynson  married  Margery,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Widdrington,  Knight. 

(2)  Cuthbert,  to  whom  his  father  devised  lands  in  Blackwell,  Co, 
Durham,  (under  age  1567). 

(3)  Isabel. 

(4)  Eleanor. 

(3)  Arthur,  living  and  a  feofee  of  his  grandfather,  John  Perkynson. 

(4)  George. 

(1)  Isabel  (heir  of  entail  to  her  uncle  Arthur  Perkynson). 

2. — James  Perkynson  (one  son,  living  and  had  issue  1567). 

John  Parkinson  (1),  of  Whessoe,  married  twice  (three  children  by  first  wife) 
and  one  son,  Anthony,  by  second  wife. 

(1)  1st  issue :  Francis,  of  Whessoe,  gent,  married  Eleanor - ,  (will  dated  14th 

December,  1572;  proved  24th  January,  1573).  Issue:  Anne  (under  age  at 
death  of  father). 

(2)  Cecily,  married  Nicholas  Y’onge,  of  School- Aycliffe,  Co.  Durham. 

(3)  John,  of  Whessoe,  married  Barbara  Hall,  daughter  of  John  Hall  in  the 
bishopric.  Issue:  Francis  (1),  Bryan,  Richard  and  Dorothy. 

(1)  Francis,  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  John  Labon,  of  Co.  York.  Issue: 
Robert  (2),  Anthony,  Henry  (baptized  at  Aycliffe  13th  February,  1567), 
William,  Isabel  (bom  at  Aycliffe,  1569),  Anne,  Elizabeth  and  Mary. 

Robert  (2),  of  Whessoe,  married  (1st)  Isabel,  and  had  issue  Francis,  of 
Whessoe;  (2nd)  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Richard  Cholmondeley,  Esq.,  M.S.,  and 
had  issue  Richard  and  Marmaduke,  twins,  buried  with  their  mother,  1572. 

HAG  HOUSE. 

William  Parkinson,  yeoman,  married - ,  buried  1597,  his  son  George, 

aged  40,  16th  Nov.,  1605;  his  son  Edward,  died  1677,  married  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Edward  Rowe.  Their  children  were :  George  (against  the  disclaimers  at  St. 
George’s  visitation.  Mortgaged  the  estate  1685),  Edward,  Robert,  Isabel, 
Elizabeth,  Barbara  and  Margaret. 


THE  PARKINSON  FAMILY  OF  LANCASHIRE 
PARKINSONS  OF  LUDFORD  AND  KINNERSLEY  CASTLE. 


Arms:  Gules  on  a  chevron  between  three  ostrich  feathers.  Argent,  as  many 
Mullets.  Sable. 

Crest;  A  Cubit  Arm  vested  erminois,  cuffed.  Argent,  holding  in  the  hand  ostrich 
feather  in  pale  Gules. 

Lineage:  Leonard  Parkinson,  of  Kinnersley  Castle,  Herefordshire,  and  Frocester 
Court,  Co.  Gloucester.  Issue  : 

Eldest  son  Richard,  died  1851,  married  1807,  Lucy,  eldest  daughter  of 
Admiral  William  Lechmore,  R.N.,  of  Steeple  Ashton,  Co.  Oxford.  Issue:  John 
Parkinson,  died  1859,  married  1842,  Sarah  Levine,  only  daughter  of  Admiral 
Fowler,  of  Walliscot,  Oxford. 

John,  second  son  of  Leonard,  died  1859.  Issue  (sons):  John  Lechmore 
Merrick,  of  Ludford  Park,  Shropshire,  born  1844,  married  Maria  Eliza  Mary 
Penton;  Leonard  Augustus;  and  Reginald  James.  Daughters:  Caroline  Levine, 
De  Courcey  Fredrica,  Constance  Sarah,  Rachel  Augusta,  Ada  Mary,  Georgina 
Matilda  and  Edith  Emily. 

Ada  Mary  married  John  Douglas  Dickinson,  of  Glanboddie,  Breconshire, 
and  of  Nelindu,  Llandovery,  late  Captain  and  Hon.  Major,  South  Wales  Borderers, 
born  1849.  Issue:  Douglas  John,  Frederick  Glyn,  Reginald  Charles  and  William 
Graham. 

PARKINSONS  OF  EAST  RAVENDALE,  CO.  LINCOLN. 

Arms :  Gules  on  a  chevron  engrailed  between  three  ostrich  feathers  erect,  argent, 

a  fleur-de-lis,  azure,  between  two  pellets. 

Crest:  An  antelope  trippant  proper,  in  the  mouth  two  ostrich  feathers,  argent. 

This  branch  descended  from  Robert  Parkinson  of  Scunthorpe,  Co  Lincoln, 

born  1642,  died  1711.  Married  - .  Issue :  Robert,  born  1670,  died  1740, 

married  Jane  Smith.  Issue  : 

1. — Robert  Parkinson,  of  East  Ravendale,  born  1711,  died  1764,  married 
Mary  Clarke.  Issue :  Robert,  died  unmarried;  John  (2);  Edward  (Rev.),  died  1819, 
Rector  of  Great  Leigh. 

Rev.  John  Parkinson,  D.D.,  born  1754,  died  1840.  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Subsequently  held  the  College 
living,  of  Fittleton,  Wiltshire,  with  other  preferments.  Married  Mary  Gilliatt 
(born  1768)  in  1805,  died  1854.  Issue :  Mary,  only  daughter  and  heir,  who  married 
the  Rev.  John  P.  Wilson,  who  assumed  by  Royal  Warrant  the  name  of  Parkinson, 
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born  1809,  died  1874.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Junior  Proctor  1841, 
M.A.,  D.C.L.,  1845,  F.S.A.  Issue: 

(a)  Robert  John  H.,  of  Ravendale,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  J.P.,  born  1844,  died  1915. 
Married  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Workington, 
Cumberland,  17th  Oct.,  1867. 

(b)  William  Henry,  of  Ravendale  (born  1845).  Married  Marion  Codd,  of 
royal  descent  from  Edward  III,  1876.  Issue:  (a)  John  Wilson  Henry,  born  1877, 
died  1923,  married  1919,  Winifred  Mary,  only  child  of  J.  A.  Forster,  Administra¬ 
tor  General,  Kenya  Colony,  and  had  issue  George  Robert,  of  Ravendale,  born 
1921,  died  1933;  (b)  William  Gilliatt,  M.A.,  now  of  Ravendale;  (c)  Mary,  B.A.; 
(d)  Ellen  Christease,  married  1922,  John  Edward  Robinson,  and  had  issue  (1)  Mary 
Knowles  Christease  Johanna,  born  1924;  (2)  John  Gilliatt  William,  born  1926. 

(c)  Mary  Elizabeth,  died  1848. 

(d)  Maria  Frances  Knowles,  born  1849,  married  Rev.  George  Christopher 
Hilbers,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas,  Haverfordwest.  Archdeacon  of  St.  Davids, 
South  Wales. 

AMPTHILL. 

From  Visitation  of  Bedfordshire,  1566,  1582,  1634,  1669. 

Arms :  Gules  on  a  fesse  between  three  ostrich  feathers.  Argent,  as  many  escallope 

sable. 

James  Parkinson,  of - ,  Co.  York.  His  son,  John,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 

Remembrancer  of  the  Duchyland,  married  Margery,  daughter  of  William  Dimock, 
of  Chester,  gentleman. 

1.  — John,  Captain  of  a  foote  company  in  ye  viage  to  Cales,  the  He  of  Ree 
and  Rochelle,  of  Ampthill,  Esq.  (1634),  married  Francis,  daughter  of  John 
Gaunt,  Co.  Sussex,  gentleman,  by  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Watson,  of 
Rockingham  Castle,  Northampton.  Issue: 

(1) .  James,  aged  four  years  plus  in  1634. 

(2) .  Thomas. 

2.  — Edward,  councillor  at  law  at  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Norfolk. — Elizabeth  Parkinson,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  widow  of  Thomas 
Parkinson,  late  of  same,  merchant,  was  on  the  2nd  October,  1658,  seized  of  six 
Fish  Houses  in  Great  Yarmouth. 

A  Panegyric  was  given  by  James  Parkinson,  one  of  the  scholars  of 
Birmingham  School,  on  our  late  King  William,  and  on  King  George  I.,  December 
10th,  1715,  being  the  day  of  the  breaking  up. 
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A  family  of  Parkinsons  were  settled  in  Ireland  as  early  as  1625.  Possibly 
the  original  ancestor  went  there  during  the  Irish  w/drs  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  or 
perhaps  much  earlier.  James  Parkinson,  born  about  1730,  died  February  25th, 
1813,  of  Shrewsbury,  Shropshire,  the  noted  museum  proprietor  of  the  Kotunda 
in  Albion  Street,  near  the  Surrey  end  of  Blackfriar’s  Bridge,  was  descended  from 
this  family. 

Another  Parkinson  family  in  Ireland  was  founded  by  Major  Parkinson,  a 
descendant  of  the  Durham  branch  of  the  family.  He  went  into  Ireland  with 
William  III,  and  received  grants  of  land.  His  grandson.  Major  Parkinson, 
married  Arabella  Smyth,  only  child  and  heiress  of  Mr.  Smyth,  of  Killtown,  Co. 
Westmeath. 

John  Parkinson,  son  of  Major  Parkinson,  disinherited  his  eldest  son,  the 
Kev.  Thomas  Parkinson,  because  he  married  Hester  Magee,  daughter  of  James 
Magee,  Esq.,  since  he  would  not  marry  whom  his  father  had  wished,  but  this 
wife  was  evidently  an  heiress.  She  had  a  sister,  Elizabeth,  who  married  George, 
brother  of  the  Eev.  Thomas  Parkinson.  The  eldest  son  of  George  was  the  late 
General  Charles  Parkinson,  who  also  had  a  nephew.  General  Charles  Parkinson. 

Many  of  the  descendants  of  Major  Parkinson  still  live  in  Ireland,  but 
Kichard  Parkinson,  in  holy  orders,  son  of  the  Eev.  Thomas  Parkinson,  went  over 
into  England,  and  was  for  years  Vicar  of  Northaw,  Plerts.  Later  he  resigned 
Northaw  and  trained  young  men  for  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
He  had  nine  children. 


AEDEE,  CO.  LOUTH, 

A  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family  in  Ireland  were  descended  from  the 
Eastburne  line  in  Yorkshire.  A  Eev.  Edward  Parkinson  received  a  grant  of  land 
at  Ardee  in  1641. 

William  Parkinson,  of  Castlecomer,  Co.  Kilkenny,  had  three  sons,  Edward, 
William  (born  1641),  and  Eobert  (born  1643). 

The  eldest  son,  Eev.  Edward  Parkinson,  born  1632,  entered  Pembroke 
College  in  1648,  received  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1652,  installed  Vicar  of  Ardee,  30th 
April,  1662,  but  was  attainted  by  King  James  II.  The  Eev.  Edward  Parkinson 
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(presumably  his  son),  was  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  Ardee,  23rd  November, 
1700,  and  was  Vicar  there  until  his  death  in  1721.  He  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Andrew  Armstrong,  of  Galon.  (The  latter’s  wife,  Mary,  was  sister  to  Lord 
Louth).  The  Eev.  Edward  Parkinson’s  family  were: 

(1)  Robert. 

Charles,  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Engineers. 

William,  apprenticed  to  Alderman  Godly,  of  Liverpool;  afterwards  of 
Londonderry;  descendants  in  Barbadoes  and  Winconsin,  U.S.A. 

Philip,  a  woollen  draper. 

Lucy,  married  the  Hon.  William  Moore,  of  Moor  Hall,  son  of  third  Earl  of 
Drogheda. 

(1)  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Red  House,  M.P.  for  Ardee,  High  Sheriff  of  Co. 
Louth,  1736,  married  Diana,  daughter  of  Jacob  Peppard,  Town  Clerk  of  Dublin. 
Issue:  Mary  Parkinson  (born  1730,  died  1806),  married  Charles  Ruxton,  their 
only  son  being  William  Parkinson  Ruxton,  of  Red  House,  who  married  Anna 
Maria  Eortescue,  but  had  no  issue. 

Her  brother,  Thomas  Eortescue,  M.P.,  High  Sheriff  of  Co.  Louth  1770, 
married  Mary  Nickleson.  Issue:  Lieut. -Col.  Chichester  Eortescue,  M.P.  for 
Dromskin,  Co.  Louth,  married  Martha  A.  Hebron.  He  became  heir  male  to  his 
uncle  William  Parkinson  Ruxton,  and  had  issue : 

Lord  Clermont,  M.P.  for  Louth  1848  to  1874. 

Chichester  Samuel  Parkinson  Eortescue  (born  1823),  educated  Christ 
Church,  Oxford;  B.A.  1844  and  M.A.  1847;  held  many  Government  appointments, 
including  the  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Chief 
Secretary  of  Ireland,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (holding  these  various  posts 
between  1854  and  1874).  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Somerset  and  Louth, 
Deputy  Lieutenant  of  Louth,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Essex.  He  assumed  (1863) 
the  additional  surname  of  Parkinson  by  Royal  Warrant,  and  was  created  Lord 
Carlingford  in  1874.  He  married  Erances  C.  Waldegrave. 

The  Parkinson  Eortescue  family  motto  was  “Si  Celeres  Quatte  Pennam.” 

PARKINSONS  OE  Co.  DOWN. 

During  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  a  great  many  Cadets  of  English  and 
Scottish  gentry  and  yeomen  families  settled  in  Ireland.  Among  them  was  one 
member  of  the  Parkinsons,  traditionally  claimed  to  have  come  from  a  Durham 
branch,  who  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Downpatrick,  where  his  descendants 
still  reside. 
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The  first  record  of  a  Parkinson  in  the  Register  of  Downpatrick  is  that  of 
the  marriage  of  James  Parkinson  and  Ann  Coates  on  the  24th  June,  1702. 

The  next  entry  is  that  of  a  couple  that  were  the  progenitors  of  the  following 
families  of  Parkinsons. 

PARKINSONS  OF  BALLYGALLY. 

1.  — Edward  Parkinson,  married  Jane  West,  of  Quoile  Castle,  24th  June,  1718. 

The  will  of  the  above  Jane  West,  of  Ballyvicknagally,  was  dated  17th  May, 
1785  (then  a  widow)  and  proved  4th  June,  1788.  They  had  issue  (mentioned 
in  will)  as  follows  : 

1.  Thomas  (2). 

2.  Elinor,  married  Matthews. 

3.  Edward.  Deceased  at  time  of  will.  His  children  were :  Edward  (1), 
John  (2),  Margaret,  Jane.  (See  Downpatrick). 

4.  Elizabeth,  married  Giffert. 

5.  Ann,  married  Gibson. 

6.  Margaret,  married  Thompson. 

7.  Matthew,  born  1727,  died  1802.  Said  to  have  married  a  sister  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  York.  Fought  at  Bellisle  against  the  French,  1761; 
left  a  diary  containing  an  account  of  the  action;  will  dated  16th  May, 
1802.  Ancestor  of  the  Parkinsons  of  Scaddy.  Issue :  Edward,  born 
1778,  died  1866;  Anne  Jane,  born  1780,  married  Matthew  Black¬ 
wood,  of  Seaforde;  Samuel,  born  1782,  died  1845,  steward  to  the 
Duke  of  Abercorn. 

2. — Thomas  Parkinson,  received  certain  lands  by  his  mother’s  will.  Son  mentioned 

in  will. 

3.  — Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Ballygally,  married  Jane  Jennings.  Issue: 

1.  Clement  (4). 

2.  James,  died  unmarried. 

3.  Thomas,  married  Jane  Matthewson,  of  Terminane,  and  had  issue . 

(a)  John,  of  Ballygally,  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Frank 
Parkinson,  of  Ballygally,  son  of  Edward  Parkinson,  of 

Scaddy. 

(b)  James. 

(c)  Grace. 
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4.  John,  known  as  “Sailor”  Parkinson,  served  in  the  Royal  Navy.  He 
fought  on  the  Shannon  in  the  duel  with  the  Chesapeake,  1st  June, 
1813,  and  was  present  at  the  bombardment  of  St.  Jean  d’Acre  in  the 
forties,  as  was  also  his  cousin,  John  Parkinson,  in  the  same  ship, 
and  in  the  Baltic,  1856.  When  very  old  and  feeble  he  stumbled 
and  fell  into  a  shallow  pond  in  his  farmyard,  and  was  drowned  before 
aid  arrived. 

5.  Samuel,  married  Elizabeth  McCracken. 

6.  William,  married  Ehzabeth  Sheals,  of  Greystown,  Inch.,  emigrated 
to  Australia,  where  they  died;  nothing  known  of  family. 

7.  Elizabeth,  married  Murrey. 

8.  Mary. 

4.  — Clement  Parkinson,  of  Dunnanelly,  died  aged  87,  married  Jane  Read,  of 

Killinchy,  and  had  issue  : 

1.  Ann  Jane,  married  John  McNally,  ancestor  of  the  present  McNallys 
of  Scaddy. 

2.  Elizabeth,  died  unmarried. 

3.  Margaret,  married  John  Matthews. 

4.  Clement  (5). 

5.  Harriet,  married  James  Hunter. 

6.  Matilda,  born  1818,  living  in  Downpatrick  in  1909. 

7.  Sarah. 

8.  Thomas,  of  Dunnanelly,  died  20th  February,  1902. 

9.  Mary,  now  living  (1909)  with  Matilda,  both  unmarried. 

5.  — Clement  Parkinson,  of  Cargagh,  born  1816,  died  1st  June,  1892,  married 

Margaret  Thompson,  died  31st  March,  1901,  and  had  issue:  John  (went  to 
Canada);  Thomas;  Samuel  (6);  Jane;  Francis  William  (died  young);  Mary; 
Clement;  Matilda;  Maggie;  Lizzie;  Francis  William,  of  Nellville,  Belfast, 
born  3rd  May,  1860,  married  Agnes  Wallace,  second  daughter  of  William 
Wallace,  and  has  issue  Florrie,  Martha  Wallace,  Margaret,  Francis  William, 
Gertrude,  and  Eileen;  James,  of  Cargagh,  born  27th  March,  1862,  married 
Bella  Carson,  and  has  issue  Eleanor,  Margaret  and  James;  Harriet;  Annie. 

6.  — Samuel,  third  son  of  Clement  Parkinson,  of  Cargagh,  born  10th  April,  1843, 

married  (1st)  Margaret  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Clockie  and  Mary  Jane  Read, 
born  30th  October,  1856,  at  Kilwinning,  married  9th  January,  1874,  died  17th 
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September,  1874,  had  issue  John  (7);  (2nd)  Mary  McClufg,  born  31st 
December,  1850,  died  3rd  November,  1903.  Issue:  Lizzie,  Thomas,  Agnes, 
James  and  Mary. 

7. — John,  only  child  of  Samuel  Parkinson  and  Margaret  Jane  Clockie,  born  17th 
February,  1874,  at  Kilwinning.  Elected  a  member  of  the  British  Astronomical 
Association  1894,  and  created  an  officer  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Medjidieh 
by  His  Imperial  Majesty  Ghazi  Abdul  Hamid  Khan,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  1905. 
An  autobiography  appeared  in  No.  83  of  the  “Islamic  World”  (typographical 
correction  No.  87).  Author  of  “Outward  Bound.” 

The  cemetery  in  the  little  village  of  Saul,  near  Downpatrick,  contains  the 
vault  of  this  family  of  Parkinsons. 

“A  stout  and  sturdy  race  of  yeomen  bold 
With  reverent  hand,  and  heart,  tilled  the  soil 
Within  the  vanished  centuries.” 

(John  Parkinson,  1908). 

A  booklet,  entitled  “Outward  Bound”  (1909),  describes  a  voyage  to  Burma, 
and  the  author,  Mr.  John  Parkinson,  refers  to  his  family  ties: 

“I  think  you  never  realise  the  love  you  bear  your  native  land 
until  you  are  leaving  it  for  the  first  time.  Perhaps  I  may  have  drawn 
my  sensitiveness  from  the  old  English  border  clansmen,  the  Feather- 
stonehaughs  and  Parkinsons,  who  for  generation  after  generation 
clung  with  loving  tenacity  to  the  homes  of  the  clansmen. 

“In  the  stormy  decade  of  religious  and  political  strife  that 
shadowed  the  passing  of  the  17th  century,  one  of  these  clansmen 
settled  at  Ballygally  near  the  town  of  Downpatrick,  Ireland,  where 
many  of  his  descendants  hve.  Some  have  passed  into  other  districts, 
or  other  nations,  yet  I,  with  two  centuries  of  Irish  blood  in  my 
veins,  and  centuries  of  English,  love  Scotland,  where  I  was  born, 
spent  my  childhood  and  my  boyhood,  and  part  of  my  manhood  days. 

“I  trust  that  some  day  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  Featherstone- 
haughs  and  the  Parkinsons  will  unite  into  a  Clan  Society  for  the 
collecting  of  records,  the  preservation  of  old  houses,  the  Brasses, 
to  uphold  the  honour  and  kinship  of  the  race.”* 


♦“Outward  Bound,”  by  John  Parkinson,  of  Belfast  (1909). 
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PARKINSONS  OF  DOWNPATRICK. 

Edward  Parkinson  had  a  son  John  who  was  possibly  father  of  (7)  above, 
and  had  issue,  amongst  others,  Edward  and  John.  (See  Co.  Down). 

— The  eldest  son,  Edward  (born  7th  January,  1808),  was  the  support  of 
the  family  after  his  father’s  death.  He  was  a  cobbler  and  though  he  had  very 
little  schooling,  he  was  nevertheless  a  keen  student,  especially  of  mathematics, 
learning  with  his  book  fixed  up  before  him  whilst  he  cobbled.  Some  of  his 
“Calculations”  are  in  New  York,  and  there  is  a  “Table  of  Phases  of  the  Moon, 
Eclipses,  etc.,”  for  the  year  1833,  still  preserved  in  the  family.  He  was  of  an 
ingenious  turn  of  mind,  making  a  violin  with  his  cobbler’s  tools,  which  he  played 
in  the  orchestra  of  Inch  Church. 

2.  —John  Parkinson,  second  son  of  Edward,  married  Jeanie  Mitchell. 
Retiring  from  the  Navy  after  over  twenty-three  years’  service,  he  built  up  a  con¬ 
siderable  business  in  Downpatrick,  but  lost  heavily  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  by  refusing  to  repudiate  his  contracts,  although  the  cost  of  fiour  increased 
enormously,  saying  “his  word  was  his  bond.”  Their  son  John  (born  1818,  died 
1899),  was  the  father  of  Edward  (3)  and  Captain  William  Arthur  Parkinson. 

3.  — Edward  Parkinson,  solicitor  of  Downpatrick,  was  the  author  of 
pamphlets  on  “The  History  of  Downpatrick,”  “Historical  Sketch  of  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Down,”  “Freemasonry  in  Downpatrick,”  and  wrote  various 
articles  and  notes  in  the  Ulster  “Journal  of  Archaeology.”  He  married  Alice, 
eldest  daughter  of  Captain  Richard  F.  Gould,  died  November  5th,  1896.  Edward 
Parkinson  died  27th  March,  1914,  and  had  issue :  Richard  Edward,  a  senior 
scholar  Campbell  College,  Belfast;  entrance  scholar  and  scholar.  Queen’s 
University,  Belfast;  Civil  Engineering  A.M.I.C.E.,  London,  B.Sc.;  author  of 
papers  on  various  subjects  read  before  the  Lodge  of  Research  (No.  200),  Dublin, 
and  Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge,  2076,  London.  He  published  *“The  History  of 
Down,”  for  which  his  father  had  left  much  material  he  had  collected. 

Richard  Edward  Parkinson,  born  16th  October,  1896,  married  22nd  August, 
1922,  Emmeline,  youngest  daughter  of  William  James  Ireland,  of  Belfast;  issue, 
Edward  Arthur  Parkinson,  born  12th  October,  1924. 

There  were  Parkinsons  at  Armagh  (City)  who  were  fairly  numerous. 

The  Parkinsons  of  Tullynacree  were  a  branch  from  Ballygally,  in  the 
parish  of  Inch,  which  adjoins  the  parish  of  Down  on  the  north  and  Saul  parish  on 
the  east. 

The  Parkinsons  of  Maralin  and  Moira  may  have  come  from  Yorkshire  with 

*This  volume  “The  History  of  the  City  of  Down,”  edited  by  R.  E.  Parkinson, 

was  published  in  1928. 


SAMUEL  K.  PARKINSON  (1831-1919). 
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the  Rawdons  of  Rawdon,  near  Leeds,  whose  title  of  Earl  is  associated  with 
Moira,  The  parish  registers  of  Magheralin  contain  numerous  entries  of  the  Moira 
branch,  dating  from  Richard  Parkinson  in  1694. 

The  Tilliancy  branch  can  be  traced  from  John  Parkinson  in  1692,  and 
throughout  the  18th  century  the  Parkinsons  can  be  traced  at  Lurgan,  Bally- 
wagon,  Dromore  and  elsewhere.  Inch  Parish  Church  Registers  has  92  entries  of 
several  branches  of  Parkinsons  (1792  to  1849). 

Robert  Parkinson  was  clerk  in  the  parish  of  Drumconneth  in  1680.  In 
Dublin  there  are  Parkinson  entries  at  St.  Michan’s  Church  from  1671,  St. 
Catherine’s  1680,  and  St.  John’s  1684. 

John  Parkinson,  gent.,  of  Dublin,  married  Susannah  Keaten,  of  the  parish 
of  Monkstown,  4th  October,  1770. 

Eighteenth  century  Dublin  wills  include  William  Parkinson,  1743,  clothier; 
Bernard  Parkinson,  gent.,  1786,  etc.  The  will  of  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Strahane, 
Co.  Tyrone,  among  others,  indicates  that  the  Parkinsons  were  settled  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland. 


•~\j- 
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SCOTLAND. 

Joel  Parkinson,  married  Elizabeth  - .  He  was  a  Quaker  brewer  of 

Edinburgh.  His  children  were  : 

1.  Stansfield. 

2.  Britannia. 

3.  Sydney.  (Born  1745),  died  January  26th,  1771).  He  was  a  draughts¬ 
man,  and  accompanied  Captain  Cook  on  his  voyage,  which  left  England 
July  30th,  1768.  He  made  sketches  of  the  botanical  and  zoological  specimens 
observed.  After  touching  Madeira  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  they  doubled  Cape  Horn 
and  reached  Tahiti  on  April  13th,  1769.  He  was  one  of  the  victims  on  this  voyage, 
in  which  the  mortality  was  46  per  cent.,  and  was  buried  at  sea.  In  his  next 
voyage  Captain  Cook  made  such  careful  preparation  that  he  only  lost  one  man 
out  of  118  during  the  cruise.  (From  “Nat.  Diet,  of  Biog.’’). 
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PARKINSONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OF  AMERICA 


The  Parkinson  family  has  been  active  in  the  colonisation  of  America,  where 
there  has  been  a  continuous  line  of  families  from  the  earliest  to  more  recent 
times.  On  the  North  American  Continent,  as  early  as  1669,  William  Parkinson 
resided  in  Oyster  Eiver,  New  Hampshire,  since  he  signed  a  petition  there  for 
ministers,  one  for  Oyster  Eiver,  and  one  for  Dover,  adjoining. 

In  1718  several  Parkinsons,  among  others,  came  to  the  New  England  coast, 
but  were  forbidden  to  land  at  Boston,  and  moved  up  the  Kennebee  river  and 
settled  for  the  winter  of  1718,  then  left  and  settled  in  Northampton  County, 
Pennsylvania.  At  the  time  of  the  Eevolutionary  War  (1775  to  1783),  no  less  than 
thirty  Parkinsons  are  recorded  as  having  served  therein. 

A  branch  is  descended  from  William  Parkinson,  born  between  1720-30,  5f 
Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,  who  had  issue  eleven  children.  One  of  his 
sons,  Joseph,  was  the  founder  and  original  proprietor  of  Monongahela,  Washington 
County,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  pioneer,  storekeeper,  Indian  trader,  and  inn¬ 
keeper.  During  the  war  betw^een  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  Joseph 
Parkinson,  whilst  aboard  his  river  boat,  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Indians,  was 
captured  by  a  force  of  British  and  Indians,  and  all  his  crew  killed.  Joseph 
Parkinson  was  sent  to  England,  but  later  returned  to  America. 

The  Ferry  over  the  Monongahela  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio  river, 
operated  by  Joseph  Parkinson  in  connection  with  his  other  enterprises,  was 
originally  known  as  Devore’s  Ferry,  but  the  name  was  legally  changed  to 
Parkinson’s  Ferry.  He  laid  out  part  of  his  farm  lands  in  town  lots,  and  sold  them 
about  1794.  This  sale  of  lots  was  the  beginning  of  the  village,  where  before  it 
was  just  a  trading  post  and  ferry  terminal.  Joseph  Parkinson  became  the  first 
postmaster.  His  daughter  Mary  married  for  her  second  husband  Major  James 
Warne.  Her  husband  and  her  brother,  William  Parkinson,  were  partners  in  a 
glass  business  at  Monongahela. 

At  Monongahela  there  also  settled  a  branch  of  the  Parkinsons  from  Lanca¬ 
shire.  The  first  of  these  was  John  Parkinson  (born  October  3rd,  1827),  son  of 
Eichard  Parkinson  (born  January  25th,  1802),  who  married  Jane  Holme  (born 
March  3rd,  1809),  at  Broughton  Church,  near  Preston,  Lancashire.  Their  son, 
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John,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  about  1848,  and  married  at  Christ  Church, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Mary  Catherine  Weaver  (born  1830,  died  May  16th,  1904).  One 
of  their  sons  was  Dewitt  Clinton  Parkinson,  born  July  7th,  1864,  died  September 
12th,  1924,  whose  son,  also  Dewitt  Clinton  Parkinson,  became  the  assistant  post¬ 
master  at  Monongahela,  Pennsylvania.  The  name  Dewitt  Clinton  was  given  in 
honour  of  the  American  statesman  of  that  name  during  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  from  1805  to  his  death  in  1812. 

There  were  two  librarians  among  the  family  connections  of  Peter  Parkinson, 
of  Virginia,  who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  George  III.  Peter  Parkinson  is 
supposed  to  have  come  from  England  or  Scotland  about  1770,  settled  in  Virginia, 
and  later  migrated  to  Tennessee.  This  American  family  had  several  of  that  name 
among  various  generations,  two  especially  were  the  subject  of  considerable 
interest.  They  were  first  cousins,  who  w’ent  to  Illinois  about  1827,  and  later  to 
Wisconsin,  where  they  were  near  neighbours,  and  to  distinguish  them  one  was 
called  “Badger”  Pete  Parkinson,  and  the  other  was  “Sucker”  Pete.  Wisconsin 
is  nicknamed  the  Badger  State,  and  the  one  who  went  there  first  was  nicknamed 
for  Wisconsin,  and  the  one  who  left  Illinois  last  was  nicknamed  for  Illinois,  whicn 
was  called  the  “Sucker  State.” 

“Sucker”  Pete  was  the  father  of  Professor  John  Barber  Parkinson,  for 
many  years  Vice-President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison.  A 
second  cousin  of  his.  Professor  Daniel  Baldwin  Parkinson,  was  for  49  years 
connected  with  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University;  for  16  years,  from  1897  to 
1913,  as  president,  and  for  10  years,  from  1913  to  1923,  the  year  of  his  death,  as 
President-Emeritus.  His  father,  Alfred  Jackson  Parkinson,  was  elected  in  18/9 
to  the  state  legislative  body  as  senator  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  aforementioned  “Badger”  Pete  Parkinson  was  elected  in  1854  to  the 
Wisconsin  state  legislature,  of  which  his  father  before  him  (Daniel  Morgan 
Parkinson)  had  been  a  member.  Peter  Parkinson  had  a  son,  John  Daniel  Parkinson, 
who  was  a  Judge  in  the  25th  District  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  being  the  father  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Parkinson,  noted  prima  donna  (her  nom-de-plume  was  “Parkina”), 
who  made  her  debut  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris  in  1902,  sang  at  Covent 
Garden,  London,  where  she  resided,  and  died  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
U.S.A.,  about  1922,  at  the  age  of  about  40  years.  Her  sister,  Mary,  married 
Henry  Rowland,  the  noted  writer,  and  later  resided  in  Pans. 

This  branch  of  Parkinsons  had  its  share  of  tragedy  also.  Washington 
Parkinson,  father  of  Alfred  Jackson  Parkinson,  was  murdered  by  an  unknown 
person  whilst  sitting  at  his  own  fireside  with  his  happy  family.  No  motive  was 
ever  found  for  the  crime,  and  the  murderer  remains  unpunished  to  this  day,  unless 

fate  took  a  hand. 
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PARKINSONS  OF  UTAH  AND  IDAHO,  U.S.A. 

A  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family  resident  in  Utah,  U.S.A.,  derive  their 
descent  from  Lancashire,  England.  They  can  be  traced  back  to  John  Parkinson, 
of  Burnley  (born  1741,  died  1799),  married  Betty  Kay,  of  Burnley  (born  1743, 
died  1814).  They  resided  in  the  adjoining  Pendle  Forest  where  their  children, 
Susannah,  Agnes,  Betty  Jane  and  Ellen,  were  born,  and  baptised  at  Burnley 
Parish  Church. 

Susannah  was  the  mother  of  William  Parkinson,  of  Barrowford,  near 
Nelson,  Lancashire.  He  was  employed  in  the  cotton  industry  and  was  a  Methodist 
local  preacher.  He  died  November  10th,  1831,  and  was  interred  in  the  Barrowford 
Methodist  Church  burial  ground.  William  Parkinson  married  Charlotte  (n4e  Rose), 
widow  of  John  Duckworth.  Their  daughter  Susannah  died  in  1831,  and  when 
William  Parkinson  died  he  left  his  seven-months-old  son,  Samuel  Rose,  and  a 
step-daughter.  The  widow,  though  in  humble  circumstances,  was  an  educated, 
refined  woman,  born  of  wealthy  parents  in  Kent,  removed  to  Stockport,  near 
Manchester,  where  she  kept  a  school  until  she  married  Edmund  Berry  in 
1835.  He  was  a  coal  merchant,  but  owing  to  the  distress  caused  by  a  strike  in 
the  cotton  trade,  the  family  emigrated  to  Australia  in  1839,  where  they  arrived 
after  a  voyage  of  many  vicissitudes.  They  afterwards  went  to  Valparaiso,  South 
America,  in  January,  1843,  and  were  the  first  working-class  emigrants  landed  in 
that  country.  Three  years  later  the  family  returned  to  Stockport,  England. 
Mr.  Berry  obtained  employment  on  the  construction  of  the  railway  and  moved  to 
Blackburn,  and  thence  to  Rawtenstall.  When  the  line  from  Blackburn  to 
Accrington  was  being  built,  he  removed  to  that  neighbourhood  until  1848,  when 
they  again  set  sail  on  the  ship  “Europia’’  for  North  America,  and  went  up  the 
Mississippi  river  to  St.  Louis. 

Samuel  Rose  Parkinson  after  these  adventurous  early  days  engaged  in 
business  on  his  own  account  by  buying  a  team  of  horses,  and  then  another.  In 
1854  he  left  for  Utah  with  his  family,  buying  land  at  Kaysville,  Davis  County. 
In  1858  he  went  up  the  Salmon  river  to  help  the  people  against  the  Indians.  Then 
in  1860  he  moved  to  Franklin,  Idaho,  the  first  white  settlement  in  that  State,  an,! 
®^g9'g6d  in  farming  and  merchandise,  becoming  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town. 
For  45  years  he  was  a  strong  factor  in  the  development  and  progress  of  the 
community.  He  built  the  first  sawmill  and  helped  to  commence  the  first  woollen 
mill  in  Franklin,  Idaho,  and  aided  in  the  distribution  of  the  land.  He  died  May 
23rd,  1919,  aged  88  years,  at  Preston,  Idaho,  a  typical  example  of  those 
adventurous  spirits  that  laid  the  foundation  of  the  English-speaking  States  of 
America.  He  married  three  times,  Ist  Arabella  Ann  Chandler,  2nd  Charlotte 
Hayter  Smartj  3rd  Maria  Smart,  and  had  issue  from  all  three  marriages. 
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One  of  the  sons  of  Samuel  Rose  Parkinson  and  first  wife  was  George 
Chandler  Parkinson,  born  18th  July,  1857,  married  Fannie  Woolley,  born  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  daughter  of  Edwin  Dilworth  Woolley.  Their  only  son  is 
Preston  Woolley  Parkinson,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  particulars  of  the  family. 

A  notable  member  of  a  Maryland  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family,  the  Rev. 
William  Parkinson,  Chaplain  to  the  United  States  Congress  from  1801  to  1804, 
was  an  author  and  a  Baptist  minister.  Two  of  his  sons  were  Edward  and  William 
Parkinson.  An  elder  brother  of  the  clergyman  was  Thomas  Parkinson,  who  moved 
from  Maryland  into  Ohio,  where  there  are  numerous  descendants. 

A  remarkable  feature  about  this  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family  is  that 
they  hold  annual  reunions  on  the  Saturday  immediately  preceding  Labour  Day 
each  year.  Labour  Day,  a  legal  holiday,  is  the  first  Monday  in  September. 

Joseph  Parkinson,  born  at  Preston,  Lancashire,  in  1787,  who  died  in 
1851  at  Ontario,  Canada,  married  Ellen  Hodgkinson.  In  1818  they  emigrated  to 
Susquehanna,  Co.  Pennsylvania;  1821  to  Seneca  Lake,  New  York;  1824  to 
Dundas,  Province  of  Ontario;  and  in  1824  settled  on  1,100  acres  at  Eramosa, 
Ontario.  They  had  a  family  of  ten  children. 


EDWARD  PARKINSON,  OF  YORK  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Edward  Parkinson  died  in  September,  1755.  Tradition  says  that  he  was 
born  in  England,  but  it  is  open  to  dispute,  as  he  may  have  belonged  to  the  fami  y 
of  the  Parkinsons  descended  from  John  and  Christopher,  formerly  of  Essex, 
England.  John  came  in  1669,  Christopher  in  1674,  and  they  lived  in  Delaware 
and  Maryland.  Edward  was  married  (probably  about  1^51-^53)  to  Maria 
Catherine,  of  whom  it  is  only  known  that  she  was  executrix  of  her  husband  s  estate 
in  1755.  This  family  lived  in  Washington  Township,  York  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Their  children  were : 

James  Parkinson,  who  owned  190  acres  of  land  in  Washington  Township, 
York  County,  Pennsylvania,  removed  to  Northumberland  County,  Pennsy  vania, 

about  1780. 

Daniel  Parkinson,  bom  March  2nd,  1754,  died  January  [‘h-  /f  S'  ^ 
married  February  16th,  1777,  Catherine  Overmyer,  born  September  12th,  1756, 
died  August  7th  1813,  daughter  of  Captain  John  George  and  Eve  (Rosenbaum) 
Overmyer.  They  had  ten  children,  one  daughter,  Mary  Parkinson,  bom  January 
Oth,  1778,  died  November  3rd,  1800,  married  David  Williams.  Issue. 

Meridav  Parkinson,  born  June  28th.  1800,  died  February  25th.  1843^  He 

i.«“  wta  1.  ~iy 
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Parkinson.  He  married  June  30th,  1822,  Martha  McAfee  Christy,  born  May  14th, 
1799,  died  September  12th,  1877.  Their  children  were :  James  Christy,  Mary, 
Margaret,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  William  McClure. 

William  McClure  Parkinson,  born  July  14th,  1830,  died  September  28th, 
1897,  married  October  30th,  1877,  at  Newark,  Ohio,  Catherine  Stickel,  born  June 
24th,  1838,  died  February  5th,  1914.  Their  children  were:  John  Webb  Parkinson, 
born  November  28th,  1878,  married  May  22nd,  1915,  Sara  Ruth  Robinson,  born 
February  6th,  1897,  no  children;  James  Andrew  Parkinson,  born  November  16th, 
1879,  married  November  5th,  1902,  Elizabeth  Baker,  born  July  22nd,  1880,  died 
August  30th,  1916,  three  children. 

From  an  old  historical  account  the  following  is  culled:  “The  early  Scotch- 
blooded  settlers,  the  Parkinsons  and  others  came  from  the  British  Isles  to  Boston, 
but  were  forbidden  to  land  there  and  moved  up  the  Kennebec  River  and  settled 
for  the  winter  of  1718;  then  left  the  Kennebec  and  settled  in  Northampton  County, 
Pennsylvania.  “ 


JONATHAN  PARKINSON. 

Jonathan  Parkinson,  an  officer  in  General  Edward  Braddock's  army,  came 
from  England  in  the  year  1754.  The  army  wintered  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and 
in  1755  they  marched  on  Fort  Duquesne,  which  was  occupied  by  the  French,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers  (present  site  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.).  While  proceeding  up  a  wooden  ravine,  they  were  surprised  by  the  French 
in  ambush  and  completely  routed,  on  the  9th  July,  1755.  Many  of  the  officers 
and  men  were  separated  from  their  commands  and  unable  to  rejoin  them. 
Jonathan,  one  of  these,  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
and  married  an  Irish  lady  (named  either  McClelland  or  McLuhen).  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  pressure  upon  him  by  the  Continental  forces 
became  so  insistent  that  he  removed  to  what  is  now  Green  Co.,  Pa.  He  had 
fought  under  the  British  hag,  and  he  could  not  conscientiously  bring  himself  to 
take  up  arms  against  his  countrymen.  Late  in  life,  he  and  his  wife  embraced 
the  “Shaker”  religion,  and  joined  their  colony,  near  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Their 
two  children  were  William  and  Jonathan. 

William  married  Mary  Ruple,  and  they  had  12  children:  John,  James, 
Henry,  Mary  Anne,  Eliza,  Benjamin,  Margaret,  Lucinda,  Emalene,  Clarenda, 
Sarah  Jane  and  William. 

John  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Civil  War  (1861-1865),  having  four 
sons  therein:  Benoni,  Henry,  James  and  William;  other  children  being  Mary, 
Lloyd,  Elizabeth,  Lucinda  and  Clarenda. 
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Henry  was  appointed  Postmaster  at  Nelsonville,  Ohio,  March  13th,  1840, 
and  died  Noveinher  1st,  1840.  His  brother-in-law  was  his  successor. 

Margaret  married  Ashford  Poston,  first  cousin  to  L.  D.  Poston. 

Lucinda  married  Lorenzo  Dow  Poston,  who  became  postmaster  at  Nelson¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  in  1840,  and  held  the  office  for  many  years. 

Many  of  the  other  children  went  West;  James  and  Mary  Anne  (married 
Cliarles  Craig)  to  Illinois;  Emalene  Simpson  and  others,  west  of  the  Mississippi 


Jonathan  had  four  children,  John  M.,  Abraham,  Jeliu,  Martha  (married 
Charles  Massey). 

John  M.  Parkinson  married  Experience  Cracraft.  They  moved  to  Ohio 
about  1836,  then  to  Illinois  about  1837,  to  Iowa  about  1845,  to  Kansas  in  1854, 
where  he  died  in  1866.  (11  children).  Their  children  and  grand-children  are 

scattered  all  over  the  western  United  States.  A  son  James  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  at  one  time  holding  a  United  States  Government  license  as  a 
trader  among  the  Indians.  His  son,  Terry  A.  Parkinson,  represented  his  county 
in  the  Oklahoma  (formerly  Indian  Territory)  legislature.  John,  son  of  John  kl., 
had  a  son  also  in  politics  in  Oklahoma,  Fred  Parkinson,  who  held  State  office  for 
ten  years.  He  died  in  1915.  Sarah  Ann  married  Joan  Carsner,  and  her  eldest 
son,  Albert  C.  Carsner,  living  at  Lebanon,  Oregon,  is  now  87  years  of  age. 

Abraham  Parkinson  was  a  pioneer  in  the  plough  manufacturing  industry  n 
Illinois,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  was  the  forerunner  of  the  extensive  plough  works 
at  Book  Island,  Illinois.  He  and  his  brother-in-law,  Charles  Massey,  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  make  and  put  on  the  market  the  iron  mould  board,  supei- 
sedin-  the  wooden  ones.  Charles  Massey  lived  in  Davenport,  Iowa.  Abraham 
liad  a  son,  Stephen,  who  served  in  the  Civil  War,  and  died  a  number  of  years  ago 

in  California. 
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PARKINSONS  OF  WEST  INDIES 

The  Parkinson  family  have  had  long  associations  with  the  West  Indies. 
One  of  the  first  known  to  have  left  England  for  the  New  World  was  James 
Parkinson,  who  sailed  from  London  in  the  ship  “Alexander,”  May  2nd,  1635, 
bound  for  Barbadoes. 

We  know  nothing  about  his  parentage,  except  for  several  reasons  it  Is 
surmised  that  he  may  have  been  one  of  the  children  of  John  Parkinson,  the  noted 
apothecary  and  botanist  of  the  times  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  The  Parkinsonia, 
a  genus  of  shrubs  is  named  in  honour  of  him;  the  Jerusalem  Thorn,  sometimes 
called  Barbadoes  Flower  Fence  is  Parkinsonia  Aculeata.  There  is  no  account  that 
he  ever  visited  the  West  Indies  or  America  himself,  but  he  showed  a  knowledge  of 
much  of  the  flora  of  tropical  America. 

Records  in  the  West  Indies  show  that  there  have  been  Parkinsons  there 
almost  continuously  from  that  day  down  to  the  present  time  in  the  various  British 
colonies.  In  Jamaica  the  will  of  James  Parkinson  was  proved  between  1663  and 
1670,  and  that  of  John  Parkinson  before  1680. 

The  census  of  Barbadoes  in  1715  mentions  Francis  Parkinson  of  St.  Michael, 
aged  24;  Sarah  Parkinson,  widow  of  St.  Philip,  aged  36;  Mary,  aged  8;  Rebecca 
and  Sarah,  twins,  6  years  6  months;  and  John,  aged  3.  A  Barbadoes  will  proved 
June  11th,  1758,  mentions  Sarah  (mother),  and  sisters  Sarah  and  Rebecca.  Burial 
Register,  Parish  of  St.  John,  Fig  Tree,  Nevis,  B.W.I.,  August  6th,  1748,  Francis 
Parkinson,  an  infant.  Barbadoes,  January  18th,  1776,  will  of  James  Parkinson, 

mentions  wife  Ehzabeth,  son  Robert,  proved  January  22nd,  1776.  Jamaica  before 
1791,  will  of  Sarah  Parkinson. 

1791.— Deed  of  mortgage  from  Thomas  Reid,  of  Belvidere  in  Hanover, 
Jamaica,  to  George  Goodwin  Barrett  of  Trelawney,  Jamaica,  and  Leonard 

Parkinson  of  St.  James,  Jamaica;  land,  stock,  and  over  three  hundred  slaves  in 
Western  Oreland  in  Jamaica. 

May  5th,  1816,  deed  between  Leonard  Parkinson,  Esquire,  formerly  of  St. 
James,  Jamaica,  but  then  of  Kinnersley  Castle  in  Co.  of  Hereford  in  England, 
and  George  Reid,  the  younger,  and  Roger  Kynaston,  of  London,  merchants.’ 

Relates  to  land  in  Hanover,  Jamaica,  consisting  of  1,345  acres,  and  other  lands 
in  Cornwall,  Jamaica. 
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June  12th,  1805,  will  of  Ralph  Parkinson  of  parish  of  St.  James,  Jamaica, 
born  at  Piokton  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  August  14th,  1762,  and  came  to 
Jamaica,  April  12th,  1778;  mentions  brother  Robert,  four  quadroon  mulatto 
children,  Richard,  Jane,  John  and  Robert,  to  be  educated  in  England  and  to 
return  to  Jamaica;  nephew,  Matthew  Parkinson;  brother,  Leonard  Parkinson, 
his  sons  Leonard  and  Richard;  niece,  Mary  Parkinson;  oldest  sister,  Mrs! 
Johannah  Bennett,  her  daughter  Mrs.  Johannah  Games;  his  sister,  Jane  Games; 
brother,  John  Parkinson,  his  son  Christopher;  nephew,  Isaac  Games;  niece! 
Lucretia  Games  in  England;  niece,  Johannah  rimo,'  ■  ■  Tanfi 
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and  engaged  in  the  merchant  trade  with  his  native  town  of  Lancaster.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Pilgrim  and  had  issue:  Henry  (born  1798,  see  below),  Elizabeth 
(1799),  John  (1800),  Eobert  Forster  (1802),  George  Peers  (1804),  Abel  Alleyne 
(1806),  Margaret  (1808),  and  Thomas  Pilgrim  (1809). 

The  eldest  son,  Bev.  Henry  Parkinson,  Eector  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church, 
Barbadoes,  a  great  scholar  and  antiquarian,  married  A.  A.  Adamson.  They 
had  issue:  Henry  (born  1832),  Mary,  Elizabeth,  John  (schoolmaster  and  anti¬ 
quarian),  Edward  Berry,  Eobert  Forster  (born  1843),  and  Charles  Pilgrim. 
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PARKINSONS  OF  WEST  INDIES 

The  Parkinson  family  have  had  long  associations  with  the  West  Indies. 
One  of  the  first  known  to  have  left  England  for  the  New  World  was  James 
Parkinson,  who  sailed  from  London  in  the  ship  “Alexander,”  May  2nd,  1635, 
bound  for  Barbadoes, 

^  We  know  nothing  about  his  parentage,  except  for  several  reasons  it  is 
surmised  that  he  may  have  been  one  of  the  children  of  John  Parkinson,  the  noted 
apothecary  and  botanist  of  the  times  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  The  Parkinsonia, 
a  genus  of  shrubs  is  named  in  honour  of  him;  the  Jerusalem  Thorn,  sometimes 
called  Barbadoes  Flower  Fence  is  Parkinsonia  Aculeata.  There  is  no  account  that 
he  ever  visited  the  West  Indies  or  America  himself,  but  he  showed  a  knowledge  of 
much  of  the  flora  of  tropical  America. 

Eecords  in  the  West  Indies  show  that  there  have  been  Parkinsons  there 
almost  continuously  from  that  day  down  to  the  present  time  in  the  various  British 
colonies.  In  Jamaica  the  will  of  James  Parkinson  was  proved  between  1663  and 
1670,  and  that  of  John  Parkinson  before  1680. 

The  census  of  Barbadoes  in  1715  mentions  Francis  Parkinson  of  St.  Michael, 
aged  24;  Sarah  Parkinson,  widow  of  St.  Philip,  aged  36;  Mary,  aged  8;  Bebecca 
and  Sarah,  twins,  6  years  6  months;  and  John,  aged  3.  A  Barbadoes  will  proved 
June  11th,  1758,  mentions  Sarah  (mother),  and  sisters  Sarah  and  Bebecca.  Burial 
Begister,  Parish  of  St.  John,  Fig  Tree,  Nevis,  B.W.I.,  August  6th,  1748,  Francis 
Parkinson,  an  infant.  Barbadoes,  January  18th,  1776,  will  of  James  Parkinson, 
mentions  wife  Ehzabeth,  son  Bobert,  proved  January  22nd,  1776.  Jamaica,  before 
1791,  will  of  Sarah  Parkinson. 

1791.— Deed  of  mortgage  from  Thomas  Beid,  of  Belvidere  in  Hanover, 
Jamaica,  to  George  Goodwin  Barrett  of  Trelawney,  Jamaica,  and  Leonard 

Parkinson  of  St.  James,  Jamaica;  land,  stock,  and  over  three  hundred  slaves  m 
Western  Oreland  in  Jamaica. 

May  6th,  1816,  deed  between  Leonard  Parkinson,  Esquire,  formerly  of  St. 
James,  Jamaica,  but  then  of  Kinnersley  Castle  in  Co.  of  Hereford  in  England, 
and  George  Keid,  the  younger,  and  Eoger  Kynaston,  of  London,  merchants. 

Eelates  to  land  in  Hanover,  Jamaica,  consisting  of  1,345  acres,  and  other  lands 
in  Cornwall,  Jamaica. 
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The  Parkinson  family  have  had  long  associations  with  the  West  Indies. 

One  of  the  fiv«t  known  to  have  left  England  for  the  New  World  was  James 
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Jam_^^,  V..  vjuoQwm  Jziarrett  of  Trelawney,  Jamaica,  and  Leonard 

Parkinson  of  St.  James,  Jamaica;  land,  stock,  and  over  three  hundred  slaves  in 
Western  Oreland  in  Jamaica. 

May  5th,  1816,  deed  between  Leonard  Parkinson,  Esquire,  formerly  of  St. 
James,  Jamaica,  but  then  of  Kinnersley  Castle  in  Co.  of  Hereford  in  England, 
and  George  Eeid,  the  younger,  and  Eoger  Kynaston,  of  London,  merchants! 
Eelates  to  land  in  Hanover,  Jamaica,  consisting  of  1,345  acres,  and  other  lands 
in  Cornwall,  Jamaica. 
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June  12th,  1805,  will  of  Ralph  Parkinson  of  parish  of  St.  James,  Jamaica, 
born  at  Pickton  m  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  August  14th,  1762,  and  came  to 
Jamaica,  April  12th,  1778;  mentions  brother  Robert,  four  quadroon  mulatto 
children,  Richard,  Jane,  John  and  Robert,  to  be  educated  in  England  and  to 
return  to  Jamaica;  nephew,  Matthew  Parkinson;  brother,  Leonard  Parkinson, 
his  sons  Leonard  and  Richard;  niece,  Mary  Parkinson;  oldest  sister,  Mrs. 
Johannah  Bennett,  her  daughter  Mrs.  Johannah  Games;  his  sister,  Jane  Games; 
brother,  John  Parkinson,  his  son  Christopher;  nephew,  Isaac  Games;  niece! 
Lucretia  Games  in  England;  niece,  Johannah  Dinsdale  in  England;  niece,  Jane 
Games;  brother,  Christopher  Parkinson,  to  be  remitted  to  him  in  America. 

Leonard  Parkinson,  brother  of  Ralph,  the  testator,  is  listed  in  Burke’s 
“Landed  Gentry,  ”  where  a  pedigree  of  one  line  is  to  be  found.  Leonard  Parkinson 
died  in  Herefordshire,  July  11th,  1817.  This  family  always  claimed  descent  from 
John  Parkinson,  botanist,  and  they  had  used  his  Latin  name  equivalent  as  a 
motto.  Captain  R.  J.  B.  Parkinson,  the  last  in  the  male  line  of  this  family,  died 
June  3rd,  1929,  at  his  home,  127  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  Their  estates 
at  Ludford  Park  were  sold  several  years  previously. 

Mary  Parkinson,  niece  of  the  testator,  born  July  15th,  1792,  married  April 
29th,  1813,  James  Fountain,  of  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Christopher  Parkinson,  testator’s  brother,  married  September  24th,  1796, 
Phoebe,  daughter  of  Hendrick  Garritson.  He  lived  at  Richmond,  Staten  Island, 
New  York,  and  died  March  25th,  1823. 

PARKINSONS  OF  BARBADOES. 

A  worthy  branch  of  the  Parkinsons  in  Barbadoes  can  claim  descent  from 
Lancashire,  England.  The  county  town  of  Lancaster  was  a  thriving  port  during 
the  18th  century,  when  there  was  a  busy  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  the  old 
Custom  House  and  warehouses  being  relics  of  those  bygone  days. 

Two  brothers,  George  and  Henry  Parkinson,  lived  in  Lancaster  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  The  latter,  born  in  1767,  went  out  to  Barbadoes 
and  engaged  in  the  merchant  trade  with  his  native  town  of  Lancaster.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Pilgrim  and  had  issue:  Henry  (born  1798,  see  below),  Elizabeth 
(1799),  John  (1800),  Robert  Forster  (1802),  George  Peers  (1804),  Abel  Alleyne 
(1806),  Margaret  (1808),  and  Thomas  Pilgrim  (1809). 

The  eldest  son.  Rev.  Henry  Parkinson,  Rector  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church, 
Barbadoes,  a  great  scholar  and  antiquarian,  married  A.  A.  Adamson.  They 
had  issue:  Henry  (born  1832),  Mary,  Elizabeth,  John  (schoolmaster  and  anti¬ 
quarian),  Edward  Berry,  Robert  Forster  (born  1843),  and  Charles  Pilgrim. 
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The  fourth  son,  Robert  Forster  Parkinson,  was  a  merchant  and  leading 
horticulturist  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  The  three  elder  brothers  having  died 
without  issue,  this  son  became  senior  member  of  this  branch  of  the  family.  He 
married  S.  A.  Toppin,  and  had  issue:  Robert  Forster  (born  1873,  see  below), 
Elizabeth  Mehetabel  (born  1874),  Henry  Walter  (born  1875),  manager  of  the 
Bridgetown  Club  and  a  leading  horticulturist,  John  Gordon  (born  1877),  May 
(born  1878),  Millie  (born  1881),  Stanley  Arthur  (born  1882),  Charles  Aubrey  (born 
1884),  Constance  Bree  (born  1886),  Marion  Toppin  (born  1888),  Elsie  Straghan 
(born  1890).  Robert  Forster  Parkinson  died  in  1911. 

Robert  Forster,  the  eldest  son,  accountant,  is  an  improver  and  enthusiastic 
lover  of  goats,  dogs,  and  animals,  as  well  as  plants.  He  married  Mabel  Nurse, 
and  they  had  issue;  Robert  Forster  (born  1908),  Allie  May  (born  1909),  Sylvia 
Toppin  (born  1912),  John  McCollin  (born  1915)  and  Clement  Ernest  (born  1923). 
The  eldest  son,  Robert  Forster,  Jnr.,  has  follow^ed  in  the  family  tradition,  being 
a  great  lover  of  birds,  and  as  a  breeder  and  judge  has  been  very  successful. 

This  branch  of  the  Parkinson  family  of  Barbadoes  presents  a  remarkable 
array  of  attainments  in  various  spheres — clerical,  scholastic,  antiquarian, 
horticulture,  improvers  and  breeders  of  animals — being  enthusiastic  in  the  various 
activities  that  have  claimed  their  interest,  and  still  worthily  carry  on. 

Oh,  tis  a  noble  thing  to  trace 
A  lineage  through  a  noble  race 
But  nobler  far,  where  lineage  leads 
To  nobler  thoughts  and  nobler  deeds, 

(H.  Nuttall) 
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Addenda. 


ME.  HENEY  PAEKINSON’S  80th  BIETHDAY  COMMEMOEATION. 

In  commemoration  of  the  King’s  Silver  Jubilee  and  the  eightieth  birthday 
of  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson,  “Accrington  Friend  and  Well-Wisher,”  trees  were 
planted  in  the  Parkinson  Eock  Gardens  at  Oak  Hill  Park,  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
October  1st,  1935,  by  the  Mayoress  of  Accrington  (Mrs.  A.  Wilkinson)  and  Mr. 
Parkinson  himself.  The  trees  were  planted  with  chromium-plated  spades  in  the 
presence  of  members  of  the  Town  Council,  Corporation  officials,  and  members  of 
the  Parks  and  Cemeteries  staff.  The  trees  selected  for  the  purpose  were  umbrella 
pines,  and  were  planted  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Eock  Gardens.  The  guests 
were  entertained  to  tea  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  presentations  of  the  spades  to  the 
Mayoress  and  Mr.  Parkinson  were  afterwards  made  in  the  Council  Chamber. 

The  Mayor  (Councillor  A.  Wilkinson)  said  they  were  rejoicing  with  Mr. 
Parkinson  on  his  eightieth  birthday.  When  he  heard  that  October  1st  was  Mr. 
Parkinson  s  birthday,  he  determined  that  they  should  have  the  ceremony  of  the 
tree  planting  on  that  day.  Mr.  Parkinson  had  always  been  a  worker  and  he  had 
afforded  great  joy,  pleasure  and  happiness  to  others,  and  there  was  no  joy  like 
that  of  bringing  pleasure  to  others. 

Mr.  Parkinson,  amid  applause,  presented  the  Mayoress  with  a  silver 
Jubilee  coin. 

Eesponding,  the  Mayoress  returned  thanks  for  the  souvenir.  During  their 
term  of  office  she  and  the  Mayor  had  had  a  happy  and  most  interesting  time, 
especially  during  the  Jubilee  celebrations.  She  counted  it  a  privilege  to  have  been 
Mayoress  during  such  an  eventful  year. 

Handing  over  to  Mr.  Parkinson  a  second  spade  as  a  memento  of  the  tree¬ 
planting,  the  Mayor  mentioned  that  originally  it  was  thought  that  a  spade  might 
be  used  on  this  occasion  that  had  been  previously  wielded  by  people  holding  high 
positions  in  the  land,  but  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  they  decided  to  have  spades 
of  their  own.  One  trait  which  he  particularly  admired  in  Mr.  Parkinson  was  the 
modesty  with  which  he  deferred  to  the  wishes  of  the  recipients  of  his  gifts.  It  was 
a  wonderful  trait  in  his  character  to  do  what  he  had  done  for  the  town  of 
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Accrington,  and  h.e  had  always  left  it  to  them  to  decide  what  they  wanted  and 
where  they  wanted  it.  In  conclusion  the  Mayor  asked  them  to  remember,  as  he 
handed  over  this  small  gift  to  Mr.  Parkinson,  what  Mr.  Parkinson  had  given  to 
them.  They  were  very  grateful  to  him  for  all  that  he  had  done. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Parkinson  said  he  could  not  have  wished  for  a  more  suitable 
commemoration  of  his  birthday,  and  he  could  assure  them  that  the  spade  wouli 
be  treasured  by  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  would  have  an  honoured  place  in  his 
home.  Trees  were  very  appropriate  to  commemorate  events  as  they  were  living 
things  that  would  continue  to  grow  as  the  years  went  by.  Mr.  Parkinson  said  he 
had  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  the  Accrington  and  District  Historical  Association,  in 
presenting  to  the  Borough  two  large  framed  photographs,  to  be  placed  in  the  new 
Law  Courts.  One  was  of  the  group  taken  at  the  opening  ceremony  on  May  9th 
last,  and  the  other  was  of  the  first  sitting  of  the  magistrates  on  May  15th.  He 
asked  the  Mayor  to  accept  them  as  mementoes  for  the  Borough  of  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  handsome  block  of  public  buildings  which  were  a  credit  to  the  town  ot 

Accrington. 

Mr.  Parkinson  then  presented  to  the  Mayor  personally,  on  behalf  of  the 
Historical  Association,  a  framed  photograph  of  the  Parkinson  Memorial  Eock 
Gardens,  to  commemorate  their  completion  on  July  2nd,  during  Councillor 
Wilkinson’s  mayoralty.  “May  the  picture  bring  to  you  and  the  Mayoress  happy 
memories  of  your  term  of  office,”  he  added. 

Also  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Parkinson  presented  to  Mr.  A.  G. 
Hayes,  of  Ambleside,  a  framed  photograph  of  the  lily  pond  in  the  Parkinson 
Memorial  Eock  Gardens,  as  a  souvenir  of  its  completion  by  him  on  July  2nd.* 

A  GEAMMAE  SCHOOL  TEIBUTE. 

An  interesting  ceremony  took  place  at  the  Accrington  Grammar  School  on 
October  24th,  1935,  when  Mr.  Henry  Parkinson,  “Accrington  Friend  and  Well- 
Wisher,”  unveiled  a  portrait  of  himself,  subscribed  for  by  the  staff  and  students, 
in  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  to  the  school.  The  portrait  has  been  placed 
on  the  walls  of  the  Assembly  Hall  alongside  the  photographs  of  distinguished  old 
students  which  Mr.  Parkinson  also  gave  to  the  school.  The  unveiling  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  students  in  the  upper  school,  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  being  insufficient  to  allow  of  the  attendance  of  all  the  700  scholars.  Dr. 
Edkins,  the  headmaster,  had  charge  of  the  proceedings,  and  was  accompanied 
by  Councillor  E.  I.  Constantine,  J.P.,  C.C.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Howell  (Director  of 
Education),  and  Mr.  E.  Ainsworth. 

*From  “Accrington  Observer  and  Times.” 
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Dr.  Edkins  s&id  JNLr.  Parkinson  had  boon  rosponsibl©  for  vory  many 
benefactions  to  the  school,  not  the  least  the  very  fine  collection  of  photographs  of 
distinguished  old  students,  and  they  felt  that  they  ought  to  have  in  the  school 
the  photograph  of  the  donor  of  those  gifts.  For  that  purpose  they  had  asked  Mr. 
Parkinson  to  unveil  his  own  photograph,  which  would  always  have  a  very  honoured 
place  amongst  them. 

Councillor  Constantine  said  they  knew  Mr.  Parkinson’s  many  benefactions 
to  the  school  as  well  as  to  the  town.  He  had  given  not  only  the  photographs  of 
distinguished  old  students,  but  also  the  Historical  Library  and  the  Nuttall  Library, 
and  in  many  other  ways  he  had  been  a  great  friend  to  the  Grammar  School.  He 
thought  it  was  very  fitting  that  they  should  show  their  appreciation  in  a  practical 
way  by  presenting  him  with  his  photograph. 

Before  unveiling  his  own  portrait,  Mr.  Parkinson  referred  to  two  other 
photographs  to  be  unveiled,  one  of  Mr.  Harold  Salt,  a  former  student,  and  the 
other  of  Dr.  Edkins,  the  headmaster.  Proceeding,  Mr.  Parkinson  said  on  a 
previous  occasion  he  spoke  to  the  students  on  “Perseverance,”  and  now  he  wished 
to  lay  stress  on  “Opportunity.”  Each  of  the  students  whose  portraits  they  saw^ 
had  made  the  most  of  their  opportunities.  They  had  not  engaged  in  any  one  parti¬ 
cular  line  but,  according  to  their  abilities,  had  followed  the  career  for  which  they 
found  themselves  best  fitted.  Most  of  them  had  had  an  uphill  struggle,  but  by 
making  the  most  of  their  opportunities  had  achieved  some  measure  of  success. 
“You  are  being  better  prepared  to  face  life  than  ever  your  parents  were,”  he 
remarked,  “and  it  is  for  you  to  prove  your  worth.  You  will  find  that  life  is  very 
exacting,  and  it  will  require  of  you  the  best  that  is  in  you.”  The  variety  of 
attainments  of  the  old  students  represented  in  the  school’s  portrait  gallery  was 
indeed  marvellous.  It  was  for  the  present  students  to  follow  their  example  and 
to  uphold  the  best  traditions  of  the  Accrington  Grammar  School  so  worthily  upheld 
by  the  old  students. 

Mr.  Parkinson  said  if  his  own  feelings  had  been  consulted  he  should  never 
have  considered  himself  worthy  of  being  included  in  that  gallery  of  portraits,  but 
it  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  that  his  colleague  in  the  presentation  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Borough  ceremony,  Mr.  R.  W.  Kenyon,  had  his  photograph  hung  there 
as  a  benefactor  of  the  school,  and  they  wished  that  his  (Mr.  Parkinson’s)  portrait 
should  be  placed  alongside  that  of  Mr.  Kenyon.  He  understood  that  all  the 
students  and  staff  had  contributed  to  the  portrait,  and  he  felt  this  very  deeply  as 
a  kind  expression  of  their  regard  for  him.  He  never  expected  such  a  recognition 
for  whatever  he  had  done  for  the  school.* 


*Froin  “Accrington  Observer  and  Times.” 
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PARKINSONS  OF  DOWNHAM,  LANCASHIRE. 

Henry  Parkinson,  of  Downham,  married  Alice  Burton  and  had  issue: 
Ishmael,  born  2nd  June,  1825;  Susannah,  born  —  June,  1827;  James,  born  23rd 
August,  1829;  Elizabeth,  born  8th  March,  1832;  William,  born  1833;  Jane,  born 
1834;  John,  born  1836;  George,- born  1838.* 


PARKINSONS  OF  CO.  NOTTS. 

William  Parkinson,  of  Drakeholes,  Clayworth,  born  1760,  married  at  Clay- 
worth,  and  buried  there  in  1826.  He  had  issue  six  sons:  Samuel,  of  Doncaster; 
Thomas,  married  Mary  Ledger;  James,  born  1794,  died  1818;  William, 
born  1796,  died  1854,  first  of  London  branch,  buried  at  Clayworth,  was  with  the 
two  Crossley  brothers  who  both  died  in  1847  and  left  him  the  business,  married 
Hannah  Foster,  also  buried  at  Clayworth;  George,  born  1798,  died  1824;  John, 
married  Hannah  Gilderdale. 

W  ^  ^  ^ 

Rev.  Arthur  M.  Parkinson,  B.A.,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  was  Vicar  of 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  Morley,  Yorkshire,  in  1857. 

The  architect  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Morley,  1876,  was  H.  Parkinson,  of 
Leeds  and  Harrogate. 

The  east  window  of  Christ  Church,  Harwood,  near  Bolton,  Lancashire,  was 
presented  by  Miss  Parkinson,  of  Bolton,  in  1921. 

^  ^  ^  4^  4/,  4^ 

^  "Tv  w  ^  ^ 

Sir  A.  Lindsay  Parkinson  died  3rd  February,  and  interred  at  Marton 
Cemetery,  8th  February,  1936.  A  striking  tribute  to  Sir  Lindsay  was  paid  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Yates,  Vicar  of  St.  John’s,  in  his  address,  saying:  “He  was  one  of  the 
staunchest  friends.  When  he  had  taken  your  hand  in  friendship,  you  could  depend 
upon  that  vow  to  the  last  fence,  to  the  last  ounce  of  his  strength.  If  there  was  a 
storm,  he  was  the  one  man  who  could  step  up  from  the  crew,  take  the  helm,  and 
unaided,  steer  the  ship  safely  to  shore.  ...  In  a  crisis  he  was  as  cool  as  granite, 
as  firm  as  steel.’’ 

*The  above  information  is  from  Mrs.  Luella  Parkinson  Cowley,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
a  daughter  of  Samuel  Rose  Parkinson.  The  latter  was  cousin  to  the  above  children  of 

Henry  Parkinson. 
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PARKINSON  MARRIAGES. 

Dorothy  Parkinson  married  James  Bourne,  of  Stamine,  Co.  Somerset, 
1765.  Issue :  Jane  and  Eliza  (spinsters). 

Ann,  daughter  of  John,  and  granddaughter  of  John  Parkinson,  of  South 
Clifton  and  Knepthorpe,  Co.  Notts.  Married  Richard  Milward,  Co.  Notts.,  Oct. 
10th,  1809.  He  died  in  1844,  his  nephew,  Richard  Parkinson,  succeeding  him, 
and  adopted  the  surname  and  Arms  of  Milward. 

George  Parkinson,  married  Margaret  Mitford,  of  Mitford  (8th  year  of  Henry 

VIII). 

Thomas  Parkinson,  of  Burrington,  Co.  Lincoln,  married  Mary,  third 
daughter  of  Robert  Ryther,  Esq.,  of  Harewood  Castle,  later  of  Belton.  She  was 
born  in  1736. 

City  of  London. — John  Parkinson,  grocer,  will  proved  1563,  was  born  at 
Barnard  Castle,  Co.  Durham,  where  he  had  brothers,  Antonye  and  George 
Parkinson. 

John  Parkinson,  citizen  and  armourer,  Freeman  of  London.  Will  proved 
1627.  Married  Mary.  Issue:  Daniel,  Elizabeth,  and  another  child  (not  named). 

Brother  of  the  above  was  James  Parkinson,  a  minister,  married  Martha - . 

Issue :  Margaret,  who  married  Simon  Sharpe. 

Stephen  Parkinson  was  a  Citizen  and  Vintner  of  the  City  of  London  in 
1631.  Probably  the  same  Stephen  Parkinson  of  Croyden,  Surrey,  who  married 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  William  Osborne  in  1640.  There  was  a  John  Parkinson,  Esq., 
of  Southampton,  in  1631. 

These  notes  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Parkinson  family  have  settled 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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ERRATA. 


Page  167,  line  1:  Should  read  “Tabitha,  born  1804,  married  Robert  Crosland,  of 
Bradford.  Their  daughter,  Mary  Jane,  was  twice  married.  Her  second 
husband  was  John  Glaisyer,  of  York.  They  had  one  daughter  and  three 
sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  John  Glaisyer,  of  Birmingham.” 


Page  167,  line  4:  Instead  of  “Allen”  read  “Ellen,” 
Anne.  ” 


and  “Lucy  Anna”  not  “Lucy 


Facing  Page  129:  Illustration  “Henry  Parkinson  bringing  his  father,  John 
Parkinson,  to  Bank  Top  Farm,  Accrington,”  is  from  a  sketch  by  J.  Hindle. 

Page  64,  next  to  bottom  line :  The  sons  of  Nicholas  should  read  sons  of  John. 
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TREE-PLANTING  CEREMONY  AT  OAK  HILL  PARK,  ACCRINGTON. 

P!wto:  Moffiit.  Accrington. 
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CONFERRING  OF  FREEDOM  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF  ACCRINGTON 

ON  HENRY  PARKINSON,  Esq.,  1935. 

Photo:  Moffitt.  Accrington. 


FREEDOM  CASKET  PRESENTED  TO  HENRA"  PARKINSON,  Esq.,  OF  ACCRINGTON. 

Photo:  Mofjitt.  Accrington. 
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HONORARY  FREEMAN’S  SCROLL 
OF  HENRY  PARKINSON,  Esq. 


Photo:  Moffitt,  Afc  ring  toil. 


HISTORICAL  ROOM,  OAK  HILL  MUSEUM,  ACCRINGTON. 


UNVEILING  OF  PORTRAIT  OF  “  FRIEND  AND  WELL-WISHER, 
ACCRINGTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  1935. 
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Abbey  Street  (Accrington) :  153. 
“Accrington  Friend  and  Well-Wisher” : 

31,  131-53. 

Accrington :  70. 

Accrington  and  District  Historical  Asso¬ 
ciation  :  134-41. 

Accrington  Benefactor:  145. 

Accrington  Naturalist  and  Antiquarian 
Society :  129,  154, 

Admarsh  Chapel:  23,  33,  34,  47,  50-2,  57, 

161. 

Admarsh  Farm  :  47,  52. 

A  Famous  Family :  214. 

Ainsworth,  Harrison :  49,  60. 

Alston,  Union  Workhouse:  53. 

Altham  Kegisters :  154. 

Ambrose,  Rev.  Isaac:  161,  187. 

Ardee  (Ireland) :  283-4. 

Assheton :  Jerome,  40;  Nicholas,  49;  Rev. 

Abdias,  49. 

Ashes,  The :  106-7. 

Bailey  Hey :  23,  25,  52-4,  71,  106. 
Balleygalley  (Ireland) :  285. 

Bannisters,  of  Walton:  3. 

Bank  Top  Farm:  125-6. 

Barnes  St.  Baptist  Chapel  (Accrington) : 
133. 

Barton :  108. 

Bashall  Eaves :  31,  256. 

Beacon  Fell :  23,  21. 

Beaumont  Hill :  279. 

Bell,  J.  Newton:  31. 

Bell,  Elizabeth  :  50. 

Benefactions  of  Christopher  Parkinson : 
51. 

Billington :  22. 

Bilsborrow  :  187. 

Blackburn  :  246-54. 


Black  Hall :  83,  85. 

Blackburn  Hundred :  23. 

Blacksticks :  86. 

Blackpool :  40. 

Bleasdale:  1,  44,  49-50,  62,  71. 

Bleasdale  Church  :  23,  31,  33,  35. 
Bleasdale  Circles :  23,  24. 

Bleasdale  Country,  The  :  30. 

Bleasdale  Homesteads :  62-4. 

Bleasdale  Family:  86. 

Bleasdale  Fells:  22,  23,  26,  30. 

Bleasdale  Forest :  23,  25. 

Bleasdale  Institute :  31. 

Bleasdale  Moors :  22. 

Bleasdale  Post  Office :  23,  31. 

Bleasdale  Ridge:  31. 

Bleasdale  School :  23,  31,  64. 

Bleasdale  Towers  :  23,  31,  43,  51. 
Blindhurst :  25,  43,  48-50,  69,  87,  90. 

Bootle :  233. 

Bowland :  49,  86. 

Broad  Oak  Mill :  153. 

Broad  Oak  Printworks  :  127. 

Brabbin  Almhouses :  91. 

Brabbin’s  Charity:  51,  91,  251. 

Brabbin's  School :  50,  72,  89-91. 

Brabbin:  Henry,  William,  40-1;  John,  89. 
Brad  croft :  69. 

Bradley  Family:  81,  86. 

Brierfield  :  262. 

Brock  :  70,  105,  155,  157,  187. 

Brock  Bottoms:  30,  116-7. 

Brock,  River:  22,  23,  44,  116. 

Brock  Mill :  23,  39,  116-7. 

Brook  Farm :  23,  31. 

Broughton  Registers :  230. 

Browsholme  Hall :  49. 

Bulsnape :  108. 

Burnley :  49,  257,  261. 
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Burnslack  Fell :  22,  31. 

Bushell  Arms :  102-3. 

,,  Hospital :  102-3. 

,,  William,  102-3;  Elizabeth,  102. 
Butler,  Henry,  of  Rawcliffe,  231;  Thomas, 
of  Liscard,  231. 

Calder  Fell :  22. 

Calder,  River:  22. 

“Calendar  of  Standish  Deeds” :  242. 
Canon  Parkinson :  32,  33,  48,  56. 

Carleton  Hall :  274. 

Carr  House  :  83  :  85. 

Carr  Side :  84. 

Central  Pier  (Blackpool) :  133. 

Chaigley  Charity  School :  68. 

Charity  Lands :  52-5. 

Chester :  235. 

Chipping :  22,  23,  41-4,  51,  57,  65-8,  70-4,  85, 
88-90,  256. 

Church :  28,  70,  73,  75-9,  80-3. 

,,  Churchyard :  78. 

,,  Manor  Court :  73. 

,,  Parish  Registers :  83,  86. 

,,  School :  39,  100-1. 

,,  White  Jackets:  28. 

Christ  Church  (Accrington)  :  128. 

Church  Kirk :  252. 

Churchtown :  183-5. 

Clark  House :  69,  70,  83. 

Clark,  Henry :  70. 

Claughton :  50-1,  171,  182,  187,  250. 
Clayton-le-Moors :  250. 

Clifton  Family:  42-3. 

Clitheroe :  23,  71,  104,  251-2. 

Clough  Head  Brook :  23. 

Cockerill :  John  and  Alice  :  255. 
Cockerham  Church :  171,  176. 

Cockersand  Abbey :  173. 

Coldcotes :  40,  84-5. 

Colne :  264-8. 

County  Down  (Ireland) :  284. 

Cragg  Hall :  277-8. 

Crombleholme :  John,  Richard,  43; 

William,  109. 

Crosby,  John :  51. 

Cuerdale :  97. 

Daub  Hall :  84-5. 

Dilworth :  112. 


[  Distinguished  Students  Portrait  Gallery 
(Grammar  School,  Accrington) :  146. 
Doeford  Bridge :  22-3. 

Downham :  49,  249. 

Downpatrick  (Ireland) :  288. 

Dunnow :  49. 

Dunkenhalgh  Hall :  40,  43. 

Earl  of  Derby  :  73. 

Eastburne :  269. 

Eccles  Family :  86-7. 

Ellel  Chapel:  176. 

„  Hall:  174. 

„  Grange:  173,  177. 

Elmridge  Farm :  83,  85. 

Elswick :  50-1,  69. 

Ewood  Hall :  255-6. 

Fair  Oak :  87. 

Fell :  22. 

Fairsnape :  3,  37,  40,  43,  159. 

Fell :  22-3,  31. 

Fares,  The  (Goosnargh) :  110. 
Featherstonehaughs :  1,  2,  5,  19,  20. 
Featherstone  Bridge:  15. 

Castle:  1,  5,  10,  12.  14,  15, 
16,  18;  Terrace  Walk,  8; 
Family  Chapel,  8;  Stone 
Hall,  10;  Great  Dining 
Hall,  10;  Salon,  11;  Long 
Gallery,  11;  Keep  Interior. 
12;  Early  English  Door¬ 
way,  12;  Park,  13,  39-40. 

,,  Family :  Kirkoswald,  19  • 

Stanhope,  20;  Kirkhaugh, 
20;  Barhough,  20;  Black¬ 
pool,  21. 

Featherstone  Manor:  1. 

Fenton,  Rev.  Mr, :  53. 

Fernhill :  275. 

Field  Foot :  111. 

Fleetwood :  31. 

Forest  of  Rowland :  49,  69. 

,,  Wyresdale :  169. 

“Four  and  Twenty  Sworn  Men” :  92,  95-6- 
Founder  of  the  Parkinsons  of  Accrington : 
119-21. 

Freedom  Ceremony,  The  (Accrington) : 
148-52. 
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Fulwood :  235. 

Fylde,  The :  22. 

G  algate :  234. 

Garnett:  William,  43,  51,  53-4;  James,  54. 
Garstang :  22-3,  40,  69,  95,  186. 

,,  Church :  181. 

Gawthorpe :  105. 

Goosnargh :  50-1,  71,  90,  92-6,  97-101,  104. 
106.  249. 

Church :  71,  92-4,  110-11. 

„  Homesteads :  106-9. 

Goose  Lane :  90. 

Grammar  School  (Accrington) :  145-48. 
Great  Harwood  Naturalist,  A:  154. 

Green,  Augustine :  51 ;  John,  109. 
Greenhalgh  Castle :  186. 

Grindleton :  57. 

Grisedale  Brook :  22. 

Grisdale  Lee :  54. 

Hag  House :  280. 

Halifax :  273. 

Harding  Hill :  276. 

Haslingden  Parish  Church :  123,  255. 
Haslingden  and  Rawtenstall  Historical 
Association :  144. 

Haslingden  and  Rossendale ;  255-60. 
Haworth  Art  Gallery:  145. 

Hay  Carr :  173,  177. 

Hayshaw  Fell:  22,  31. 

Haythornthwaite  Fell:  22. 

Hazlehurst:  25,  31,  44,  52,  90. 

,,  Branches :  69. 

„  Fell :  22,  31,  44. 

Hesketh,  Cuthbert  and  Family ;  108. 
Hesketh  End :  86. 

Hesketh  Lane  Chapel :  67-8. 

Heysham :  41,  158. 

„  Church:  158-61. 

Heysham  and  Parkinsons :  158. 

Higham,  William :  104. 

Higher  Core:  62-4,  84,  233,  251. 

,,  Fairsnape :  31,  37,  39,  40,  43. 

„  Hodder:  23. 

Hodder,  River:  22. 

Hoghton,  Sir  Henry :  162-3.  • 

Holcombe :  68. 


Holden:  John,  Jenny,  and  Margaret:  122. 
Holloeth :  189. 

Hollowforth :  97. 

Holme  House :  47,  54. 

Hope-Wallace  Family :  5,  8-14. 

Holt  and  Company  (Victoria  Mills) :  127, 
131. 

Houghton,  Thomas :  73. 

Himcoat  Baptist  Chapel :  133. 

Huntroyde :  266. 

Inglewhite :  106. 

Issue  of  Henry  and  Margaret  Parkinson: 
152-4. 

Jackson,  Harold:  51,  55. 

Kemple  End :  26. 

Kirkcroft :  83-4-5. 

Kirkham :  95,  196. 

Kirkliam  Church :  198. 

Lancaster:  106. 

Law,  James  (Accrington) :  248. 

Legend  of  Featherstone  Castle :  16-17. 
Leigh,  Richard :  65. 

Lever,  Sir  Ashton  :  240. 

Leyfield  Farm :  120. 

Library  of  Dr.  Henry  Nuttall:  147. 
Littledale,  Rev.  Osborne  E. :  53. 

“Live  to  do  Good”  (Poem) :  147. 
Liverpool:  111. 

Longley  Hall  (or  Latus)  :  106. 

Longridge :  70. 

Longridge  Church :  57,  113. 

JjOngridge  Fell :  22,  30,  68. 

Lord,  Robert  (Heysham)  :  161. 

Loud,  River :  22,  23. 

Loudscales  Farm :  47. 

Lower  Antley  Hall  (Accrington) :  187. 
Lowerbooths :  120. 

Lower  Core :  62,  84. 

Lower  Fairsnape:  37,  43. 

Malham :  274. 

Manchester  Cathedral :  238. 

Mason  Green :  257. 

McNeal,  Rev.  George  H. :  209. 

Mearley  Hall :  254. 
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Mellor :  249. 

Metcalf,  John:  255-6. 

Middleton  Chapel :  93. 

Milner,  Rev.  John:  75, 

Molyneux,  Thomas  and  Mary :  102. 

Monk  Hall :  261. 

Moor  Farm :  85. 

Mrs.  Henry  Parkinson :  133. 

Myerscough,  53,  94,  104,  111. 

Mytton :  252. 

Newton-in-Bowland :  68. 

Newton  Chapel :  68. 

Newton,  Joseph  (Accrington) :  272, 
Nowell,  Roger:  49. 

Nuttall,  Dr.  Henry:  147. 

Nnttall,  James  and  Nancy  (Accrington) : 
129. 

Oakenclough  :  52,  54,  64,  170. 

Oak  Hill  Museum :  140, 

Origin  of  the  Parkinsons  :  1. 

Overhouse:  159,  161. 

Over  Wyresdale :  171. 

Padiharn :  252, 

Paradise  Farm  (Brock)  :  105,  118-21. 
Parkers  of  Browsholme :  48. 

Parker,  John :  54. 

Parkinsons  of  Accrington :  70. 

Parkinson,  Alderman  Robert,  J.P. :  244. 

Alexander,  Thomas,  Richard, 
Robert  of  Fairsnape :  3. 

,,  Edmund:  27,  33,  55;  Robert 
and  Christopher,  34. 
Parkinsons  of  Alston :  112. 

„  Ampthill :  282. 

„  Ardee,  Co.  Louth :  283. 

Parkinson  Arms :  3,  31,  39,  40,  84, 
Parkinsons  of  Bailey  Hey :  71. 

,,  Ballygalley :  285-7. 

,,  Bank  Top  Farm  (Accring¬ 

ton)  :  124-128. 

,,  Barbadoes :  297. 

„  Beaumont  Hill :  279. 

,,  Bilsborrow  and  Claughton 

on  Brock  :  187. 

,,  Blackburn  :  246-54,  258. 

„  Blackpool :  210. 


Parkinsons  of  Blacksteads  :  86. 

,,  Bleasdale :  26,  35,  36,  62. 

„  Blindhurst :  35,  41-3,  48-9-50-1, 

90. 

„  Bolton :  244-5. 

,,  Bootle :  233. 

„  Brierfield :  262. 

„  Brock  Bottoms  :  116-7. 

,,  Burnley  :  257,  261-4. 

Parkinson,  Canon :  32,  33,  91,  113,  191,  230, 
239. 

Parkinsons  of  Carr :  265. 

„  Carleton  Hall :  274. 

Parkinson  Charities  (Goosnargh)  :  97. 

„  Charity  Farm :  52,  54. 
Parkinsons  of  Chester-le-Street  and  Liver¬ 
pool  :  236-7. 

,,  Chipping :  72-4-5,  80-1-2-3, 

85-88. 

Parkinsons  (Churchwardens)  Goosnargn : 
99-100. 

Parkinsons  of  Clark  House :  69,  70. 

,,  Clitheroe :  108. 

,,  Cockerham :  173-4. 

,,  Cockhill  (Chipping) :  67. 

,,  Coldcoates  (or  Coldcotes) : 

65-6. 

,,  Colne :  264-8. 

,,  County  Down  :  284-5. 

,,  Cragg  Hall :  277. 

„  Crombleholme  Fold  :  109. 

,,  Crawshaw :  256-6, 

,,  Downpatrick :  288. 

„  Eastburne :  269-73. 

,,  East  Ravendale  (Lincoln! : 

281. 

Parkinson,  Edmund  of  Higher  Core :  233. 

,,  Edmund,  Roger,  Luke :  157. 
Parkinsons  of  Ellel :  174-7,  177. 

,,  Fairsnape :  1,  3,  4,  29,  37,  39, 

40,  41-3-4,  48,  161. 

Fernhill :  275. 

,,  Fieldfoot :  111. 

Goosnargh  :  90,  92-4,  104,  106, 
109,  no. 

„  Great  Eccleston,  etc. :  193-7. 

,,  Hag  House :  280. 

,,  Halifax :  273. 

„  Harding  Hill :  276. 
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Parkinsons  of  Haslingden  and  Rossen- 
dale :  255-60. 

„  Hay  Carr :  177-180. 

„  Hazelhurst :  41,  48,  51-2,  '’O, 

90. 

Parkinson,  Henry  and  Margaret  and 
Family  (Accrington)  :  119,  122-28. 

,,  Herbert  Walter  Wilson  :  257. 
Parkinsons  of  Heysliam  :  158-60-61. 

,,  Holmes :  258, 

„  Horwich :  241. 

,,  Ireland:  283-8. 

Parkinson,  James:  106. 

,,  James  of  Fulwood  :  235, 

,,  Jonathan :  294-5, 

„  John  (Accrington):  129-30; 

Henry,  131-53;  Mrs.  Henry 

(Susannah),  133. 

,,  John  Allen,  M.P. :  242. 

,,  John  (Botanist) :  118,  232. 

,,  John  and  Jennet  (Brock)  and 

Family:  105,  118-21. 

,,  John  le  :  2. 

„  John  (Southport) ;  156;  Family 

of,  156-7. 

,,  Joseph  of  Galgate :  234. 

Parkinsons  of  Kirkliam :  198. 

„  Knowle :  213. 

,,  Lancaster :  162-7. 

Parkinson  (Lawrence)  Benefactions:  97- 
101. 

,,  Lifeboat  Associations  :  223-6. 

Parkinsons  and  Liverpool :  232-7. 
Parkinsons  of  Longridge :  70,  112-15. 

„  Ludford  and  Kinnersley 

Castle :  281. 

„  Lumb  and  Goodsliaw :  259. 

,,  Malham :  274. 

Parkinson  Memorial  Brass,  Chipping 
Church :  80. 

,,  Memorial  Rock  Garden  :  141. 

Parkinsons  of  Moss  Hall  (Lytham) :  223. 

,,  Myerscough  :  94,  111. 

,,  Nether  Wyresdale:  170. 

„  Newton-in-Bowland :  68. 

,,  Oakenclough :  64. 

Over  Wyre  and  Fleetwooi: 
206-9. 

,,  Over  Wyresdale  :  171-2, 


Parkinsons  of  Paradise  Farm:  70,  78,  83, 
118-21,  155. 

,,  Parish  of  Garstang  :  181-190. 

Parkinson  Pews,  Chipping  Church :  83. 
Parkinsons  of  Poulton-le-Fylde :  201-5. 
Parkinson,  Ralph :  109. 

,,  Rev.  Barton  :  176-7, 

,,  Rev.  Christopher:  93. 

„  Robert :  57,  112-3,  198. 

„  Thomas  :  182-86,  198. 

Parkinsons  of  Ribchester :  114-5. 
Parkinson,  Roger:  106. 

Parkinsons  of  Scotland :  289, 

,,  South  Lancashire,  Manches¬ 

ter  and  Salford :  238-241. 

„  Southport :  70,  155. 

„  Sowerby :  191. 

„  Staining  and  Whiiiney  Heys 

(Blackpool)  :  219. 

„  and  the  Stanleys  :  28. 

,,  Swainshead :  169. 

Parkinson,  Thomas :  36. 

Parkinsons  of  Thornton  :  206. 

„  U.S.A. :  290. 

„  Utah  and  Idaho,  U.S.A. : 

292- 3. 

,,  West  Indies  :  296. 

„  Whinney  Clough  :  108-9. 

,,  Whitechapel :  104-5. 

„  Whitehall:  192-3. 

„  Wigan:  242-3. 

Parkinson,  William  (Blackburn) :  251. 

„  William  (Chester) :  235. 

„  William  (Gt.  Harwood) :  154. 

William  Whiteside :  220-223. 
Parkinsons  of  Woodgates :  35,  57. 

„  Wyresdale :  168. 

,,  York  County,  Penn.,  U.S.A  : 

293- 4. 

„  Yorkshire :  269-78. 

Parlick  Pike :  22,  23,  30,  31,  32,  56,  62,  73. 
Pendleton :  252. 

Pike  Law :  25. 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace :  73. 

Pilling :  190. 

Pinkyn’s  Clough :  15. 

Porteous,  Rev.  Thomas  C. :  242. 

Porters  of  Mearley  Hall :  254. 

Poulton :  201, 
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Preston:  1,  2,  33,  34,  85-6,  106,  111,  161,  { 

227-31,  234,  250.  ! 

Preston  Guild:  40,  111,  I 

Preston  Museum  :  24;  Old  Bank,  53.  i 

Preston  Parish  Church  :  1.  i 

i 

Preston  and  Parkinsons:  227-31.  I 

i 

Radcliffe :  240.  ! 

Radcliffe,  Rev.  James :  108.  I 

Rawcliffe  Hall:  185,  191. 

Redman:  Joseph,  Mary  and  John,  252. 
Ribble  Valley :  22,  30. 

Ribchester :  112,  251. 

Rigby  Family :  106. 

Riley:  Huen,  James  and  Ann,  252. 
Rimington :  252, 

Rossendale  Valley :  256. 

Sabden :  252, 

Saddle  Bridge  (Hazlehurst)  :  44. 

Saddle  Fell :  22. 

Salsbury,  Susan :  86, 

Sherburne:  Richard,  43,  49;  Roger,  86. 
Shuttleworth :  Robert,  40;  Anne,  40; 

Richard,  105. 

Simonstone  Hall :  49. 

Singleton :  George,  40 ;  Richard,  85 ; 
Roger,  93. 

Sir  Lindsay  Parkinson :  214. 

Slaidburn  Church  :  49,  70. 

Slate  Pits  Farm:  133. 

Southport :  70,  155. 

Stake  House  Fell :  22.  | 

Starkie :  Edmund  and  John,  266.  j 

St,  Anne's  Well :  106.  j 

St.  Eadraor :  34, 

St.  James’  Church  (Accrington)  Marriage 
Register :  153. 

St.  Michael’s-on-Wyre :  191. 

St.  Patrick’s  Church  (Heyshani)  ;  158. 

St.  Thomas’  Church  (Garstang)  :  184.  j 

Sutton,  William  :  155.  ! 

Swainshead :  169.  | 

Sykes  in  Bowland :  23,  88.  : 

i 

I 

Talbot:  of  Salesbury,  41;  William  (Pres¬ 
ton)  106;  Peter  and  George,  252; 
Peter  (Massachusetts),  293, 


The  Pale  Farm :  87. 

Threlfall  Chapel :  104. 

Threlfall :  Edmund,  107;  John,  Cuthbert, 
James,  and  Richard,  108. 

Topping,  Robert :  52. 

Totridge  Fell :  22, 

Towneley,  of  Royle :  49. 

To  Willey,  Nicholas  :  49. 

Trough  of  Bowland :  22-3,  30,  70. 

Trough  House:  70. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  (Blackpool)  :  211. 

Valley  of  the  Lune :  22. 

Vicarage  (Bleasdale)  :  23,  45,  47. 

Victoria  Mills  (Accrington)  :  127,  131. 

Waddington :  251, 

Walkden,  Rev.  Peter :  67-8,  85. 

Walkerfold :  68. 

Wall,  Lawrence :  85, 

Waller  House :  83,  85,  90. 

Walmsley  (Dunkenhalgh)  :  40,  43. 

Ward,  Rev.  William :  160. 

Warmden  Reservoir :  128. 

Wedacre  Family :  187. 

Whalley:  23,  38,  53,  244,  252,  (Register) 
251. 

Whalley:  James,  256,  258;  Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth,  258. 

Whessoe :  279. 

Whinney  Clough :  108-9. 

Whitaker,  Thomas :  49. 

Whitechapel :  104,  108. 

Whitehill :  108. 

Whitewell :  22,  30,  49,  256. 

Whittingham :  109. 

Wigan:  2,  242. 

Will  of  Robert  Parkinsons  (Fairsnape) : 
41-2. 

Willow  House  (Accrington)  :  248. 

Wilson,  William :  43. 

Wiswell :  253. 

Wolf  Crag :  22,  25. 

Wolf  House :  25,  73. 

Woodacre  Hall :  43,  52,  187. 

Woodgates :  25,  57,  83-4. 

Worth  End :  22. 

Wyresdale :  168. 

Wyresdale  Church :  168. 
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